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The Ceii»ii» of 1931 —This report deals with the seventh Census of the 
Mysore State which was taken synchronously with the Census of British India 
on Thursday the ‘26th February 1931. 

Legislative sanction to the Census was given in the Mysore Census Kegula- 
tion Y of 1930 which received the assent of Hls Higssess the Mahaiuja on 1st 
April 1030. In accordance with the usual practice Government issued instruct 
tions that the Census should he coCBidered as of paramount iinportance while it 
lasted and directed all their officers to co-operate in carrying it out. 

2. Previous CeniDMS.-.4 regular Census was first taken in the State on I4tb 
November 1871. As there was a famine in 1ST7 aad there was much loss of life 
there seems to have been a suggestion immediately thereafter that the second 
Census might he taken without delay to ascertain the extent of the loss. ThiB 
was however not done and the second regular Census was taken only in I86t. 
The date of the Census was 17 th February ItfSl. The subsequent Censuses 
^-ere carried out on ‘26th February, 1891, 1st March 1901, 10th March 1911 and 
]8t-h March 1921, 


People in the State are now used to the idea of a census. Things were 
difiereut at the time of the first census. There seems to have been some suspicion 
in some quarters regarding the Intention of Govemmeiit in taking it at all. 
A rumour got about that heads were counted in order to levy a poll tax; there was 
another rumour that wives were wanted for European soldiers and that the 
census was held bo make a list of young women of eligible years. The effect of 
the former rumour upon the returns is not on record but the latter rumour is said 
bo have led to many young women of marriageable years being returned as much 
older than they really were. These rumours were however nob believed by the 
bulk of the people. As indicating the state 

those days it may be stated that one question considered m the Censua of 1871 
trwhX Jains should not be called Buddhists. It would seem that 
various authorities alleged that the Jains refused bo acknowledge Buddha ^ 
ILr teacher.-as well they might. Others, also authontiea one supposes, assert^ 
bit Buddhl or Yishuu in the ninth Avatar is merely a Sanskrit name for the 
ull bring worsbippnd by tbe J.iu. of in bi, Knn"nda n«™o 

SLoenhwar It ‘I*"* 

to sweep »w.y »ny inseets which he might otherwise unitoMeionsly tread 
Lr .S.d a Buddhist was described as considering that them is no i^d 
Kte^t and that death is annihilation. The motto of the Buddhist m s ated 
to be '^hice onr bodies cannot return after being burnt, let ns borrow and dn^ 
ThwThis interesting eombination of popular belief and familiar tag may 
fhl^ensu. hapter of Alice in Wonderland. We should, however, remember 
bat the sound, knowledge of the present generation in ‘beta ■uattors has grown 
out of enquiries of this kind which the earlier generation began. 


vu 
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3. Procedure followed ia taking the Cemot. — The procedure of tukiug a census 
has been deEcri bed in Census Reports previously. Any detailed accouut of the 
operations is therefore unnecessary here. A fall and detailed description of all the 
stages of census work is given in a separate volume of this report intended 
ruainij’ for the use of officers who will have to conduct the next decennial Census. 
The luaiD features of the procedure generally adopted may, however, be descriWd 
here for the benefit ol the average reader. The State was taken up by taluks, 
cities and the larger towns and eSfCh taluk or city or large toivn was treated 
as a charge. Each charge was divided into a number of compact groups 
called circles eBtch of which comprised, in the rural areas a number of 
whole villages, and in the urban areas wards or divisions. Each village was 
treated as one or more blocks according to size aud situation of bouses, each 
block being constituted of as many bouses as one person could go round to make 
enquiries in the space of about 5 hours. Between 30 aud 50 bouses have been 
found to be the proper size of a block. About 15 blocks have been found to be 
the proper number to be constituted into a circle. The number of hoiises was 
estimated for this purpose by reference to the records of the last Census and to 
village accounts. A census officer called enumerator was appointed for 
each block; and there was a supervisor for each circle to ensure that no 
bouse escaped attention, to train his enuoierators in their work and to see that 
they made an accurate record of the persons resident in his circle. The work of 
the eonmeratoi-s and snpei’visois was scrutinised by the officer in charge of the 
census work in each taluk or corresponding division in the towns and cities. In 
the taluk this was generally the Amildar aud" in a Municipality generally the 
Vice-President. This officer was designated Charge Superintendent. 

The country having been provisionally formed into blocks and circles and 
charges, the houses lu each village were actually counted and numbered and lists 
made of all the houses. The blocks and circles were readjusted where necessaiy on 
the basis of this accurate count so that no block had more than the proper number 
of houses and that no circle was heavier than one supervisor could manage. 
Each enumorator was given a copy of the list of the houses allotted to him for 
eDurneration. Eoumerators were then trained in the work of ennitieration on a 
practice schedule in which they entered details for some families as if they were 
carrying out the census. Their work was checked by the supervisor and by the 
Charge Superintendent and higher officers, and thus the enumerator and the 
supervisor got trained. It would not be wrong to say that the higher officers 
also got trained in this process. 

After practice enumeration came what is called preliminary' enumeration.” 
This is really the preparation of a draft census record. It is done at leisure. 
Each enumerator w^eut with the general schedule from house to house in his block 
in order aud at each house wrote down the names of the members of the family 
one after another, noting for each member all the details required in the schedule. 
The entries made by the enumerator were checked by the supervisor aud bi' 
other officers. Thus about a week before the date of the final Census there was 
ready a record of all the persons found sometime before the Census in each 
locality. To obtain details according with facts as they obtained on the Census 
night, this record had only to he corrected in the few ewses wiiere this waa 
necessary. Much of the population in any locality is permanently resident there 


and the corjrectlon which had to be made in the record for each block was rarely 
of any magnitude. It was largest in the blocks in cities aod in special cases 
where a fair or festival took place at the time of the Census. The enumemtor 
carried this record with him on the Census nighty again went from house to 
house and corrected it after enquiry, making entries for additions by birth and 
arrival and striking out entries of persons dead or absent elsewhere, and noting 
other changes If any. 

4. Number of Ceiuni DiTiiloDs and Officer!. —The State was formed Into 11,490 
blocks for this Census and these were grouped into 3,395 circles. The number of 
charges not including the C. M. Station, Bangalore, was 97 ; of this 81 were 
taluk charges, 13 town charges, and three city charges. Except in a small 
number of cases there was a separate enumerator for each block and a separate 
supervisor for each circle. Every charge bad a separate Charge Superintendent. 
Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of inmates of jails, hospitals, 
lock-ups and asylums and of the floating population. 

5. Meetini of Comn! Officers at Delhi.— The Census Commissioner for India 
called a meeting of Provincial and State Census Officers at Delhi early in 
January 1931 to discuss questions connected with enumeration and later stages 
of census work. I attended this meeting with the permission of Government. 

6. Arrangemonts for final CeD!iis. — '.4s stated earlier, the final Census was 
taken on the night of the Sfith February 1931. All Offices of Goverument and 
Public Institutions were closed for three days — the 25th, 26th and 2<th 
February^to facilitate final enumeration and the early despatch of provisional 
totals. 

7. Railway Ceiuat.— The Railway Census on this occasion as in 1921 was 
carried out as part of the district Census. While in 1921 the Census of only those 
lines jurisdiction over which has not been ceded to the British Indian Govern- 
meat was carried out under the supervision of the State Census Department, 
Census on the ceded lines also was conducted under State supervision on this 
occasion, 

3, Nop-iynchTOueii! ami aitimated araai.— The Census was synchronous 

throughout the State except for small forest areas or 
lonely spots in the taluks noted in the margin which 
were treated as special tracts. In these cases enumera¬ 
tion was carried out on the morning of the 27th February 
193 L In one case—the Moyar ditch area in Gundlupet 
taluk—the population was, as in previous Censuses, estimated and not enumerated. 

9, Publication of provtiioual tolah— Arrangements had been made for the 
enumerators of each circle meeting their supervisor at a convenient place on 
the morning after the Census and helping in ascertaining the total population of 
their blocks according to the schedules. The supervisors made out the totals for 
-their circles and transmitted figures to the charges. The Charge Superintendents 
in their turn compiled figures for all the blocks and circles and reported figures 
to their Deputy Commissioners who telegraphed the totals for their districts to 
me on Srd March 1931. The provisional figures of population for the State were 
reviewed and published for general information on the 3rd March 193 1 . Omission 
to add the population of a village or a circle in the hurry of reporting totaJs^early 
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were noticed wltUin a fijw hours in some oases and the corrections necessary inti- 
iaated« The provisional figures with these corrections came to b,5»57,8( 1. hen 
slips were received from the charges and counted, it was found that the popula¬ 
tion was 6,557,302. The difference between the provisional figures and the final 
figures is 569 or ’009 per cent. Considering the speed with which the figures were 
compiled in the first instance, the accuracy obtained is reinarbable. 

10. Geod Work of Eoomerators and Sup ervitor*.— Here I wish to place on 
record the obligation of the Census Department to the large body of enumerators 
and supervisors w'ho were primarily responsible for the writing up and the cheob 
of the Census schedules. All the ennmeratorB and supervisors with hardly any 
exception evinced great interest in the work. This speaks highly of the public 
spirit of the people of the State. The nou-oflicial enuiuerator or supervisor knew 
that he would get nothing fordoing the work and the official that he would get 
nothing extra; and the work was without doubt attended w ith some inconvenience. 
Yet they willingly agreed when selected to work as enumerators and supervisors 
and came readily to meetings held for giving instructions. Large numbers of 
them showed an Intelligent interest in the instruction given, putting questions 
and eliciting answers. Census work would be impossible but for the hearty and 
willing work of this large mass of public workers. I cannot give adequate 
expression to the regard I feel for these workers and even could I do so my words 
would not teach all of them. Yet it is a pleasure to acknowledge the debt. 

11. Special investigationt.—The following special investigations were under¬ 
taken in connection with the general Census on this occasion: — 

(1) Collection of statistics of unemployment among the educated; 

(2) Collection of statistics of fertility and mortality rates j 

(8) Collection of statistics of rural and cottage industries and of organised 
industries; 

(4) Collection of information as to kinds of houses and purposes for 
which they are used; 

(o) Collection of information regarding vaccination; and 

(6) Collection of death statistics block by block for verifying the 
correctness of mortality reports received from local authorities. 

The first two were taken up as part of the Census programme for the whole 
of India under the matructions of the Census Goinmissioner for India. The 
others were taken up specially in the State. The third iteiu was undertaken in 
response to the desire which is frequently expressed that the Census should 
collect industrial statistics along with general statistics. This was found necessary 
particularly because an investigation into econouiic conditions and collection of 
statistics of organised industries which were carried out as part of the Census of 
India in 1921 were omitted from the Census programme on this occasion. The 
Census of organised Industries did not yield useful figures. Information as to 
the kind and use of houses in the villages and towns in the State, it was thought, 
would be of interest and value. The statistics are not as accurate as would be 
the results of a tenement census but cover larger ground. The information 
regarding vaccination and deaths was collected at the instance of the Department 
of Public Health. The Vaccination statistics are piesented In the taluk tables 
but the statistics of death were not properly collected and w’ere therefore nob 
compiled. 
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12. Abitraction aad CompiUtion.—The lufonaattou collected at the Census 
was all abstracted in the Central Absfciacfcicn Office in Bangalore. This office 
w'as organised in two sections and over persons were employed on it at one 
time. Abstraction was made by the slip system as at the last Census. The 
slips were copied in the charges. All things considered this system would seem 
to be the beat suited to existing conditions in the State. 

13. Visit of the Ceiisas ConunimoDer for India : — Dr. J, H, Huiton, m.a., d.sc., 
C.I.E., r.C.S., Census Commissioner for India, visited the State in June 19.^L 
He saw the ^^ork in the Abstraction Office and expressed satisfaction with the 
progress made. 

14. Ceo 30 i expeaditnre.—Expenditure in. connection 'ivith this Census has 
to far come to Rs. 1,85,810. Further expenditure for pruiting the reports 
and other matter till the office is wound up is expected to come up to Ks. 6,000- 
The total expenditure will thus be about Rs. 1,91,810. The expenditure in 
1021 was Es. 2,80,026. The difEerence is largely due to over-head charges being 
kept down by the employment of a larger establishment for abstraction and work 
being got done with more speed in other wa 3 ’ 6 . Partly it is due to leas expen¬ 
diture in pay both in the permanent and tcmporaiy establishnients as also on 
printing. The expenditure per head of population on this occasion comes to 
5 6 pies. It was 91 pies in 1921. 

15. Censiu publicatioDt.—This report is published in dve parts, This book 
is Part I—the Report proper. Part II is the volume of tables required for the 
whole of India and a few other tables of importance compiled for local use with 
details by district units. Part III gives an account of the Census operations for 
the benefit of the officers who will have to cany out the Census of 1941. 
Pact IV contains several of the tables given in Part II, curtailed where necessary, 
with the taluks as the units, and Fart V the Village Population tables. A 
euuunary of the report in Kannada has been prepared. This summary and 
Part III of the Administration Report will be published shortly. The other 
three parts have been issued earlier. 

16. A word about tbe Report.—I have as a rule avoided repeating in this 
volume the figures that are to be found in the tables. Sometimes, how-ever, 
tbe figures seemed to be of more Importance than the mare correlations of 
percentages and proportions; or percentages seemed mislead!ug. For example, 
we could say quite correctly that the female literate population among Animista 
has risen in the decade by more than .50 per cent, against 9‘6 per cent of the 
general population. This statement may well give the iuipresstou that the 
Animist population has become progressive. The fact is that the Increase 
appeai-s large simply because the previous figure is very small, the figures being 7 
for 1921 and 11 for 19-31. Similarly in speaking of the populations of the 
various religioDS mete comparison of proportions becomes often a snare. In 
these cases the origiual figures themselves are used, sometimes in full and 
sometimes iu the nearest thousands. The cumbrousness of whole figures 
and the omissiou or inclusion of hundreds iu such instances seemed less harmful 
than the erroneous impressions which a mere percentage or proportion might 
create. Everywhere else I have assumed that the reader has a copy of the tables 
volumes with him. 
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Another assuiiiptiou I have made in writing the Report is that it will dad 
readers other than students of statistics. This is perhaps a large assomptiou hut 
1 have been led to it by the fact of a number of persons asking me to make the 
Report interesting. This I have tried to do. I have however felt throughout 
and particularly as the work came to a conclusion that the interest the report 
would have for the reader depends not so ftmoh oo what it takes to him as on 
what he brings to it. If he does not bring to the report a desire to know the 
condition of the population of the State and anxiety for their welfare the best 
that I could say iu the report might not interest him. If on the contrary he 
should approach the report with that desire and anxiety I could say nothing so 
poor but would bold his attention. His interest would supplement such efforts 
as I have made to expound the figures and the report would then be interest¬ 
ing to the reader as much as to the writer. All through the report therefore i 
have imagined and addressed an average reader interested in the people of thfr 
State. I say I have imagined him but have hopes that he is not imaginary. Not 
being a statistician by training I have attempted no erudite discussion of the 
figures. This is no doubt a disadvantage from one point of view but may have 
its compensation in making what discussion there is intelligible to the layman. 
I have not hesitated to make here and there a point that may seem already made 
and occasionally to record a passing comment on social, religious or educational 
juatters. All such remarks are made from the point of view of the common 
man and will, 1 hope, add to such interest as the report may possess. I need 
not say that the responsibility for all such comments is mine and that they do 
not €Qioiuit GoY6rBtrieiit- to th& views expressed. 


17. Good work of asslttanti aad ertabtUhment,— I wish to mention here the 
excellent work done by my assistants and by the establishment of my depart-^ 
ment. Mr. r. Venkatarangau, my first assistant, came to the department early 
in the operations and stayed until the compilation of the tables was nearly 
over. He bore the brunt of the work of forming Census divisions and getting 
the codes and the forms printed and supplied to the charges. Mr. S. Nagappa 
came just before enumeration. The tw'o helped me iu checking enumeration 
and were in charge of the two sections into which the Abstraction Office was 
divided. After Mr. Venkatamngan left Mr. S. Nagappa was in sole charge 
of the Abstraction establishuient. Several of the paragraphs regarding condi¬ 
tions in the decade in chapter I of the report and appendicies II and V were 
prepared by Mr. Ragappa in the first instance. Mr. Venkatamngan in the early 
stages and Mr. Nagappa in the latel* stages did work ordinarily done by two 
officers. I consider it to liave been my peculiar good fortune to have had* these 
two officers as assistants. To a sense of duty which they would take anywhere, 
they added in this instance consideration proceeding from iiersooal friendship to 
me and work in the department in all the stages proceeded with a smoothness 
and an understanding not realisable in many offices. The iieal and industry 
shown theestablishment were also commendable. The permanent establish¬ 
ment of the office on this occasion was barely a half of that employed in IS'?! 
Mr, E. Narasinga Rao. Head Clerk, toiled hard throughout and managed the work 
of the office efficiently. Mr. V. Venkatakrishnan, Steno-Typist, did the larne 
quantity of typing work both in connection with office wo^k and the draftinff 

lha te„.porat)- aalabl.ahment, prepared the mapa apd diagrams with speed and 


skill and has supervised their printing, ISCessrs, M. Naiusimhamarthy and 

B, S. Narayanamurthy have been responsible for the passage of the proofs of the 
report through the prcaa and for the verification of the figures respectivelj*. 
They have all done their work well and given me full satisfaction, 

18 . Ackoowledgroent*.— It is now my pleasant duty to acknowledge the 
great help I have received from many other quarters in my w'ork as Census 
Superintendent. The Charge Superintendents and divisional Census Officers 
who supervised the work of the subordinate staff were as a rule zealous and helpful. 
All the Deputy Commissioners and Presidents of Municipalities and Messrs, 

C. Machia and P. H. Krishna Rao, Municipal Commissioners, Bangalore City, 
the former prior to and the latter since 1st July 1981, evinced great interest 
in the work and willingly arranged meetings of local officers at my request 
for instruction at various stages of the operations, Mr. N, S. Suhba Rao, 
Director of Public Instruction, Dr. S. Suhba Rao, Senior Sorgeon with the 
Ooverntnent of Mysore, and Sir Charles Todhunter, Private Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharaja, rendered help in eollecting statistics of fertility and 
mortality rates. Mrs. Morris of Chamarajnagar collected these statistics for 

' some population near Chaniarajnagar. The European Superintendents of the 
various mines in the Kolar Gold Fields Area and the Railway Officers of 
the Mysore State Railways and the Madras and Southern Mahcatta Railways 
co-operated heartily in the work allotted to them. The work of enumeration in 
the Bangalore City Station which was particularly difficult was excellently 
supervised by Mr. Lovell of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways. Mr. 
N. Madbava Rao, Chief Secretary to Government, sent from the General and 
Revenue Secretariat stores all the furniture required in the earlier stages, and some 
of the furniture required in the later stages. The rest of the furniture required 
for the Abstraction Offices was lent by the Department of Public Instruction. 
This was farther help rendered by Mr. N. S. Suhba Rao, Mr. N. Rama Rao, 
Director of Industries and Commerce, helped me with the note on disappearing 
industries required for the chapter on Occupation. That note was prepared by 
Mr. H, K. Rama Iyengar, Sapecintendent, Commercial Intell^ence Department 
Official papers and reports required for preparing the note on the Badanaval 
Spinning and Weaving Centre given as Appendix V were furnished by M*r. S. V. 
Rajaratua Iyengar, Manager of the Centre under the inatrnctions of Mr. N. Rama 
Rao. Dr, Gnha of the Zoological Survey of India has been good enough to give 
the note on the results of certain measurements taken by him in the State which 
is given as Appendix IX. Mr. B. V. Eamiengar, Chief Conservator of Forests 
in Mysore, took me out to see the Iruligas b Thiagadi taluk and instructed 
officcTs of his department to help In making enquiries about the other tribes. 
Mr. C- Abdul Jabbar, District Forest Ofilcer, accompanied me to the habitation 
of the other three tribes and helped in collecting the information given in 
Appendix X. Heads of other departments and the authorities of the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, readily supplied official papers and information 
asked for from time to time, BaiacharHha Vharada Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao 
and Mr. D. V. Gnndappa well-known Journalists and public workers of the State 
and Dr. V. K, Badaiiii of the .Agricultural Department and Mr. N. S, Suhba Rao 
have willingly lent books which I required from time to time, Mr. N. Namsimha 
Murthy, Librarian, Mysore University Library and Messrs. K. Guru Dutt and 
Y. V. Chandrasekhara lya. Secretary and Librarian of the Public Library, 


Bangalore, have also l>e©n good enough to place books from their libraries at 
my disposal when required for reference. .Mr. J. H, Isaac, General 

Secretary of the M. Cp A* at Bangalore put me into touch with members of 
several Christian Missions working in the State when I required information 
regarding conversions to Christianity during the decade. 

Mr. Bp Puttaiya, Snperintendent, Government Printing, has done all the 
printing required by the Census Department from the beginning with an interest 
and consideration which I cannot sufficiently praise. Mr. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Assistant Superintendent, Government Branch Press, Mysore, showed the same 
consideration and interest in printing Part V of the report The maps and 
^^rams have been eseented by Mr. M. S. Vijendra Rao of the Art Litho Press 
in Bangalorep 

To all of them I hereby tender acknowledgment of help. It is likely that I 
have omitted the names of some others who have helped, 1 received help from 
BO many that this is not improbable. To snob I hereby tender both apology and 
thanks. 

I am grateful to Government for the opportunity of superintending the 
Census operations on this occasion. I am grateful also to Dr. J. H, Hutton, 
Census Commissioner for India, for advice and guidance given during the last 
three years and for much personal courtesy and consideration. 


M. VBNKATESA IYENGAR. 
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CENSUS OF MYSORE STATE, 1931 


CHAPTER L 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION 


INTBODUCTORY, 

1. Situation and Boundaries.— The State of Mysore lies between parallels IV 
36' and lo*' 2' north latitude and between the meridians IV 40' and 78’’ 36' east 
longitude. Its greatest length north and south is about 230 miles and east and 
west about 200 miles. It has an area of 29,326 sq, miles. The State is bounded 
except partly on the west and the north by the Madras Presidency. The Madras 
districts on the north are Bellary and Anantapur; on the east, Chittoor and Salem; 
on the south, Coimbatore, Nilgiris and Malabar; on the west, South Canara. 
Between South Cwiara and Malabar comes Coorg. The Bombay districts North 
Caiiara and Dharwar on the north-west and north respectively complete the 
circle. 

2. AdmiiiistratiTe Divisionr. —The State is divided into eight districts for 
purposes of administration — Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore, Chitaidrug, 
Bassan, Kadur and Shimoga. 

3. Natural DivUtons.— The country is Data rally divided into two regions, of 
unequal area. The smaller part consists of the hill country on the west and is 
called nmZ/fad meaning the country of the hills, and the rest of the country' is called 
jnaidan or the plains. It has been usual in the Census Reports for the State to 
consider three of tbe districts—Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga—as malnad and as 
forming tbe Western Division and the other five districts as matdan and as 
forming the Eastern Division of tbe State. Large areas in the three districts 
first named are malnnd and excepting for some part on the west of the Mysore 
district, the other five districts are plain country. It ht«, however, to be recog¬ 
nised that this division into malnad and viaidati by district units is not quite 
correct. Parts of Mysore district are just as much vialnad as the rainy tracts of 
the three districts described by that name; and in these three districts themselves, 
a considerable area is really ^naidant sharing neither the rain nor the forest and 
hill of tbe malnad area. There is, besides, no recognition in the administrative 
arrangements of this grouping of districts into an Eastern and a W'estem Division. 
An attempt has been made in this Report to make tbe classification into mnlnad 
aud maidan somew'hat more accurate, treating as 7nalnad only the taluks which 
are predominantly maltiad^ The statistics are consequently no longer presented 
as for the Eastern and Western Divisions in the Tables. 

The characteristic feature of the ma>ltiad country is that it is full of bills and 
valleys, and receives a heavy down-pour of rain in the south-west monsoon and 
is covered over with deep ever-green forests. In the true maltiad, a very small 
part only of the whole area is cultivable. Villages consist of clusters of huts 
close to the cultivated land, Tbe population is sparse aud suffers from the evils 
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incidental to isolation and loneliness. The tract is full of malaria and other 
diseases Euid with a high percentage of death is a rather cruel mother to its 
children. The maidan, on the contra^*, is plain country. It receiv^ 
small fraction of the rain of the south-west roonsoon, supplemented by u, still 
smaller fraction of the nortb-east mousoon after it has discharged itself on the 
coast country. There is no high forest here; a great part of the land is cultivated 
and supports a healthy and active population settled in villages dotting the whole 
of the countryside. The soil is generally fertile and escept in one belt of country 
in the north-east, the rainfall, though not heavy, is still sulliciont to support crop 
on fields and trees in the open coimtrj' which clothe the land with beauty in the 
months of growth. The water received in the rains is stored in many a tank m 
hollows in the plains to support wet cultivation in the vallej's. Altogether while 
the malnad is majestic with vast spaces, magnificent hills, and high and deep 
forests, and impresses one with unpeopled beauty and silence and iBoIation, the 
maidan wears a smile of beneficence and plenty and is full of the signs of human 
activity and general well-beiog- 


The taluks which are wholly or predominantly nmlnad are noted in the inar^n. 

The taluks in the latter class include areas which 
are not strictly malTtad but the proportion of error thus 
introduced is, on the whole, much less than when the 
districts are taken as units. In the map of the State 
plac^ at the head of thi; Report, the malnad area is 
distinguished from the maidati by a deeper shade of 
colour. Ascompared with previous Censuses, the taluks 
left out from consideration as malnad are Chanuagiri, 
Honnali and Shikarpur in Sbimoga district, Kadur 
taluk in Kadur district, and C hannaraya pat ua. Hole - 
narasipur, Arsikere and Arkalgud in Hassau district. 
Taluks left out previously and now treated as jnaliUid 
are Hunsur, Periyapatna and Heggaddevankote in Mysore district. 


S«««T. Sarahs Nfr^iUp TirtbaliLli^ 
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4. Sutittics discussed is the Giapter.— The greater part of the discossiou in 
this chapter relates to the distribution of population over the area of the State and 
to its movement or growth in the decade 1021-31. Incidentally, the movement of 
population of earlier decades is also discussed. Information relating to houses and 
families collected as part of the all-India Census programme and further informa¬ 
tion as to kinds of structures and the uses to which they are put, specially’ 
collected in the State, are discussed in a separate section. The figures relating 
to these topics are found in the following Tables in Part II of the Keport. 


Imperial Table I.—Area. Houses and Populeition, 

Do II —Variation in Population fiinc& IB81* 

pBOVINCIAtt TabIjE T,—Aren and Population of Cibieti and Taluks. 

Oo V.—Stniotures by bature of roofing and ube. 

The following subsidiary tables have been compiled and added to this 
chapter.— 

SuBStniARY Table I.—Density, water-supply and crops. 

Dq II.—Distributioci of population claaBlfied accord ibg to dopsitys 

Do III*—Variation in relation to density einco ISSl. 

Do IV.—Variation in Natural Fopulatbn. 

Do V.—Coiiipaifi6&n with Vitnl Statiatica. 

Do VI.—VariatioTi by taluke alaaeified accordlbg to Density. 

(a) actoal figorea, 

{hi proportion al figuroa. 

Do VII.—Persons per hou^ atid houses per a<]oare mile 


ai:ea and population 
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5. Changes in area, and area of districts and cities. —There has been do change 
in the areaoftbe State since 1921. The figure entered in Table I which ia given by 
the Revenue Survey Department of the State is, however, 149 aq. miles less than 
that entered in 19*2L Tbta is stated to be due to more accurate measurement 

carried out during re-survey conducted 
during tbe decade. The difierence of 149 
sq. mites for the State is the result of 
differences lu tbe several districts and in 
city areas as shown in the margin. The 
calculations of density for this Census 
are all made on the basis of the figures 
of area as now ascertained but tbe figures 
for previous Censuses are left as entered 
in previous Reports. The figures under 
this head are thus not strictly compar¬ 
able between the previous Censuses and 
this Census. The difference in density 
thus introdneed is fairly large in the case 
of the city areas. The increase in the 
density figures between the last Census 
aud this Census in their case therefore should not be taken as indicating the 
increase in full. In the case of tbe districts however the increases and decreases 
aresoemalHu comparison with the total area that the error introduced by the 
change is inconsiderable. 

The following figures have been received from the Census Commissioner for 

India as the figures of area of the respective districts 
as communicated by the Surveyor-Genera 1 of India. It 
will be observed that the figures vary in every case from 
the figures already adopted. The difference m some 
cases is very sujall, for example, only 4 sg. miles more 
than the figure adopted already in Kadur district; in 
other cases, it is considerable being so much as 128 sq. 
miles more in Bangalore district. The area of 
Bangalore district as here ^ven includes Bangalore 
City and the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore. 
Corrections on the basis of these figures have not been 
made either iu the body of the tables or the figures of 
density or other particulars calculated on tbe basis of area. All such figures 
should he understood as subject to some correction for all-India purposes on 
Uie ground of area figures having been since revised. 


District 

Are« to 
iq. milpi 

Efkd^Blore 

3,076 

Kobr 

3,127 

Tumkur 

4.034 

Mysore 

5.463 

1 CbiteJdttjg 

4,179 


2.666 

Kadur 

2,775 

ShiiDOga 

4,0S3 


PiitnEl or City 
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1 
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mi 
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Tamkar da -• i 

4i0ai 9 

4,oe2-l 

+ i0-3 

Myoont CEty^ 


1 iCHk 

-F O G 

Myson* DEitrict 

5.43e-e 

1^,491 e 

3 & 
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-i.ifec 

444fl 1 
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—lOi 

HaefiAs da 


—314 

Kidttr da ... 



—ITT 

ShEmw* do ..^ 

4.090^ 

4j04a'l 

+ 17 9 

' Civil itad ^kliiATy 
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6. Main figorei of popniatiou. —The population of the State on the 26th 
Februaiy 1931 was 6,557,302 made up of 8,353,963 males and 3,203,339 females. 
It shoTved an increase of 578,410 over tbe population of 1921. Of the increase, 
306,846 w*as among males and 271,564 among females. The rate of increase 
for the whole population was 97 per mille. This population of over 6| millions was 
distributed in 16,591 towns and villages. The area of the State being 29,826 sq. 
miles, the density of population in tbe State at the time of this CensuB was 224 
persons per sq. mile. 


7. The meaning of the fignrei.— A preliminaiy record uras made before the 
Census night to form the basis of tbe final rccoM. The names of all persons 
pennanently residing in each house were then entered in this record. ** Those 
who may be casually absent ” ran the instruction bo the enumerator, at the 
time of your visit for preliminary enumeration, provided they are likely to return 
before the night of the final Census should all be entered. Conversely, casual 
visitors, present at tbe time of prelitninaiy enumeration, who will return to their 

L* 
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made for and to Jenuine^ratedm the buddings where 

S:FS:ii3%“e5r"HS.S 

road and other persona spending the night m the open. 

The fibres of population presented in the Census '^bles thus show the 

SSi 

on this account* 

One other caus^ which may introduce error into the figures of population for 
.n are^is the eS^l of tracts of what is called non-synchronous enumemtion 
Where on account of difficulty of access, the enumerator is imahle to ^ 
fi'r^fSumeXn on the Census night, he is aliow^ to 

rriv^or depirtute into or out oi the uou-tynohronoue nrea m the 

interval. 

Another possible cause of error is that in areas occupied by jungle tri^s 

m the , Gundlnnet Taluk, The population here was estimated as 19. 

iKumlLtifri" and Ft Fs so small that any error it might 

iptroduce into the total population for the State is msignificant. 

S Accuracy of the SUti*tics.-“Some indication may here ^ given of the 
accuracy with which the Census figures represent even the ^ 

As cS be imagined, this depended largely on the quality of the work done by the 
eniSSerators ^d supervisors: how far they understood the instructions correctly 
tnd how nearly they followed them in making the prehmmary and final record. 
Of the work of the enumerators as a class, I have spoken earlier. Most of them 
understood the instructions. There was, in fact, not much m the instructions m 
resard to the entry of the names of persons found in the locality which the avera^ 
enumeratoT could not follow easily. That every one made the record as accurately 
IIS he should or could, cannot be stated; but the great majority of the enumerators 
have done their work carefully. The entries have also been corrected m a large 
number of cases by Census officers of higher grade. Census machinery is 
improving from decade to decade and altogether it would not be incorrect to say 
that the enumeration carried out on this occasion is more accurate than any 
previous one. In a small number of cases, the enumerator may have been too laay 
to visit some of the houses in his block or to ascertain all the changes in the 
houses visited. Error on this ground is however likely to be inconsiderable. 


ABia AND POPUtATlOS 
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9. Comparison witb otbor States and Prorisces. —Tbe area and popuIntioQ of 
the neighbouring British Indian ProWnoes and the more important Indian States 
according to this Census are noted below. 


Serial 

No. 




An» 

mlieftj 

PopollliOQ 

1 

BwgDiL 

T 


77,531 

60,114,003 

2 

UDited Frorinc^s 

■ -It ■■ 

* 

112,191 

49.614,833 

3 

M&drfts 

a *m 

mms 

143,377 

46,740,107 

4 ' 

5 

Bib^r Dud Oriaia 

Bombay ioclEtding Bombay Statoa 

1 

i- ■ « 

83,136 

151.693 

37,677,576 

36.371.704 

6 

Provmaai 


^ i- i 

99.920 

16,507,733 

7 

Hyderabad 

•i! ** 

- -■ 

82,696 

14,436,148 

8 

^japutana 

■i 4> Di 

a i- ■ 

139,059 

11,925,712 

9 

AsBain 

■ ■ ■ 

■ 

67,334 

9,247,357 

10 

Contral India Agency «... 

■••fc ■■ 

■p ■ ■ 

61.697 

6,632,790 

It 

Mysore 

* m^m 

m m t 

39,326 ^ 

6,657,303 

12 

Travanooro 

■P * • 

mmW 1 

7,626 

5,095,973 

4,689,364 

13 

North-west Frontier Fro^inoe 

■ ■ 1 

... 

36,366 

14 

Jammu and EaahiDir 



84.616 

3,646,243 

15 

QwaJior 

... 

— 

26,367 

3,523,070 

16 

Baroda 

■- i- I- 

■1 -Pi- 

8,164 

, 2.443,007 

17 

Oochin State 



1,480 

, 1,205,016 

18 

Ajm#r-Merwara 


¥ 

3,711 

560,292 


It appears from the above that the State is the third largest State in India from 
the point of view of area and second largest in point of population. The only 
Indian State with a larger population than Mysore is Hyderabad The population 
of Cochin is 18 per cent, of Travan core 78 per cent and of Baroda 87 per cent 
of the population of Mysore, The State’s population is 14 per cent of that of 
Madras Presidency^ '25 per cent of that of !^mbay and about the same as that 
of the Central India Agency, 

10, Density in State and elsewhere, — ^The deJisity of population in the State 
from the figures of the present Census has been stated to m 224 per square mile. 
The densities for some other parts of India are noted below. 


No. 

Stat« orProrinoe 

Density 

1 1 

Dellii 


•1 •! ¥ 


1,110 


2 

Cc>ehia 

1 fc ir 

. .. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

814 


8 

Travancdra 

-l -k * 

•I ¥ ¥ 

* 

668 


4 

Bonia) 

¥ ■■¥ 

. ■ a 

¥■ ¥■- 

646 


5 

United Provinces 

¥ ■ ■■ 

# . . 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

442 


6 

Bihar and Orie^ 

•*mm 

¥•¥-¥ 

¥ ¥¥ 

378 


7 

Mthdraa 

... 


¥ ¥ 1 

329 


8 

Baroda 

«-¥ 1 

¥ ¥^ 

¥¥ ¥ 

299 


9 

: Madras States 

1* 

■¥4 -fe 

... 

235 


10 

Mysore 


... 

¥ 

224 


11 

Pod jab 

MikM 

4 ¥ ¥ 

¥ ■ ■ 

210 


12 

Ajmw--Merwara 

... 

** ¥ 

¥ ¥fl . 

207 


19 

Bengal States 


Amm. 


179 


14 

Hyderabad 

¥ ¥¥ 

*m m 

9.. 

174 


15 

Bombay 

14 1 

¥ I ¥ 

... 

173 


16 

Central India Agency 

*. ¥ 

¥ ¥ 1 

159 


17 

Central Frovinces and Berar 

■¥¥ ¥ 

... 

165 


IS 

Aseain 

a ri -h 

•¥¥ n 

. ¥ ■ 

137 


19 

Gwalior 

•... 

a ¥ ¥ 

¥ ¥ 9 

133 


20 

North'Wwt Frontier Prorinen 


— 

129 


1 

Jaoima and Eoebmir 

¥ ¥¥ 

■ ¥¥ 

43 


22 

Baluchis tan 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

¥ 1 ¥ 

6 


.1 






- - 






























CHAJ*TEE DiSTRtBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


IS thus fairly thickly populated though not so thickly as Cocbio, Bengal 

remembered in considering the density for 
State that large spaces ia the hill country are iucapabte of habitation. 
The average in the plain country rs near 250. 

figures showing the density of population in certain Western 
countries (Whitaker's Almanac of 1932) afford iutefesting comparismi :- 

Belgium 702, England and Wales 685, Netherlands, 627, 

Italy 3*58, Germany 348, Japan 321, Switzerland 258, 

Austria 20'5, Spain 110, France 192, and Denmark 237. 

Mtfeti indaatries and sell manufactured 

articles to countries like India which, being mainly agricultural, have to purchase 

them Z mSat 

™ deniity.—The density of population in the State has 

increased by more than 50 per cent in the last 50 years. The rates of varia- 

^ Subsidiary Table III. As there has been 

if ttr”! % area, they follow more or less the 

figures of the rate of growth of the population- 

12. Population of diitrieti.-^Tbe population of the districts and cities of 

. State, in the nearest thousand, is noted in the 

margin. Mj’sore district which has the largest area 

has also the largest population. Bangalore district 

a^hich is fifth in area is second in point of population, 

coming just after Mysore. Chitaldrug, Tumlmr, 

Sbimoga and Kolar districts cover larger areas than 

Bangalom district hut have a smaller population. 

Kadur district which is just below Bangalore district 

fhp dtaia (..,*1 nr j' area h^ the smallest population of any district in 

^ smaller in area than Kadur 

district, has comparatively a much larger population. 

following table exhibits the ratio of the area and population of each 
district to the total area and population of the State. 


BADRtlon City 
BKEignlorQ^btHat 
Kokr Gold FialdiCCilrf) 
Kol^r diftriet 
Tamlriirdwtrict 
Mpore C% 

My*or& diitrict 

HftMa 

K*dur do 

S^mO|^ da ... 

Civil mnd Slatiou, 


172 

900 

m 

7Bi 

0€l 

107 

©97 

$4S 

m 

m 


Dif tricfc or City 

P«re«iie4gfl erf 
iolM a( 

SUta 

t^portbn 1 

m^lla of tE« 
popaJAfion el 

Bangalore Di^tricb {iDcLudJng City)* 

too 

165 

Kolar Distriot (includiog Kol&r Gold Fields) - 

10'9 

1S9 

Tamktir District 

13'9 

1 I3I 

Mysore District (inoluding Mysore City) 

IS'8 

930 

ChitAldmg Katrfct 

141 

100 

HassAD do 

9*0 

91 

KSediir do ' 1 

9‘4 

53 

Sbimoga do 

13’a 

79 

1 Civil sod Military Statioo^ Bangsloro 

0-05 

20 


Mysore district and City together have nearly a fourth of i . 

of the State and Bangalore district and City about -i Riffi. t ^ population 

fk„ aTOUE a Sixth, lumkur and Kolar 

about u eighth <rf the population 


(including the Kolar Gold Fields Area) have 
























AREA. AXD POPULATION 7 

eaoh. The dietricts of Cbitiildrcg, Shimo^, Kadur and Haasan. between them 
have less than a third oi the population of the State. 

13. Deniitf b dUtricU. —The densities of the distiiets appear from Subsidiary 
Table 1. Bangalore district has the highest (SflSj and Kadur the lowest density 
(125) j next after Bangalore district comes Mysore district (275)^ then come Kolar 
(266), Hassan (227) and Tumkur (211; districts. Shlmoga has about the same 
density (128) as Kadur district (125), and Chitaldmg U58) a somewhat higher 
density. 

The map given below illustrates the density features of the districts. 





MAP OF MYSORE. 

Diiutiu of population par tqttare mito in the seecrat disirieis, 
Seale SO 


The same subsidiary tabie 
gives statistics regarding 
rainfall and cultivation 
which partly explain the 
diSerence in density bet¬ 
ween district and district. 
As has been already sta¬ 
ted, the western districts 
have heavier rainfall than 
the eastern districts and 
large areas in the districts 
on the west are hill and 
forest and these are un¬ 
suitable for habitation and 
cultivation; and thus in 
the Kadur and Shimoga 
districts, the area cultiva¬ 
ted is proportionately 
much less than in the 
eastern districts. The 
hgures of cultivable and 
cultivated area in each 
district are illustrated in 
the diagram given below. 
The percentage of the 
cultivated area in each district which is irrigated and which is double-cropped 


itm iin 

r 


Ean^Alora OlttdcV 
KoUp DEfltrIct 
Tumkur Plitflct 
Dlitrici 

ChlHSdrug p|ttric:t 
Hauan District 
Kmdur Dlitrici 
Shlmoga Dlitriot 


distribution of iho ioial tulitoablo area and 
the proportion of the net cultivated area 
in the State dietricis. 



SCullh«t]i« Lond 
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CHAPTER L—DISTRIBCTIOK AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


and the proportion o! the cultivated laud under the main food crops also appear 
in that subsidiary table, and the figures regarding crops are illustrated in the 
diagram below. 


My$&r« St«te 
Bangalore Olatriet 
Kolar District 
Tumkur Dl«|rlc£ 
Myftore Dtitrict 
Cbitgildrug Qlitrfct 
Hau-an District 

Kadyp D|«irTct 
Shimega District 


Fffrtmiage diiiribuiim of cuUhaled drat b\f crops 
in Uis sec^al dirtrkiA 





dole 



Other Cr«p£ 


A larger proportion of area than in the Tuaidan districts is irrigated in the 
Kadur aod Shimoga districts but the proportion of the area cultivated is itself 
small. The main food^grain grown in the matnad is rice, and “ other crops ”, 
meaning coffee in Hassan and Kadur districts and areca In Shimoga. take up a 
large proportion of the land. The m<itdan on the contrary is largely a ragi 
growing country, the only exception being Chitaldrug with jola as its most 
important crop. As food-grain jola is hardly inferior to ragi. Large areas of 
uninhabitable and unciiltivable land, ab-sence of land on which a good staple food- 
grain can be grown and excessive rain and vegetation loading to bad health 
couditioDs are the causes that contribute to the smaller populations supported by 
the mahiad country. As the figures stand, the density of Kadur and Shimoga 
districts is a little more than a half of the average density for the State. If the 
habitable area only were taken into consideration, it would be somewhat higher. 

1^. Densities of Taluks. —^The area, population and the density of population 
in each taluk are given in Provincial Table I. The map on the opposite page 
illustrates the figures indicating the density. 


The figures are of great interest and indicate the mauner in which tl 

proportion of the cnltivable area, the fertility of th 
soil and health conditions influence numbera. Tb 
14 taluks noted in the margin have a population ( 
over 30a persons per squi^ mile. T.-Narsipur whio 
heads the list has a density of 457 persona per souai 
mile. It may he noted that at the last Census also, thi 
taluk b^ the highest density, 402 persons per aquar 
after this taluk comes Ohannapatn 
with 4‘16 persons per square mile. The other twelv 

higher than 300 but lower thai 
400. The high density in T.-Narsipur, Yedatort 
benngapatam, Nanjaugud and Yelandur is due t 
, , .'Jfnpbion facilities and fertile soil which make i 

«»8,ble for »large popeiatioi. to subsist oo the Jana. Tlie existence o( Baneeto 
City nod the Cml end M.litwy StMlon, Bangslore, with nil th.t this implies in th 
way of the needs of »n urbsn popniation, end the provision of the menns o 


T.-Marsipur 

Cbanaapataa 

T«dft(ore 

Bangalore 

Mandya 

SoringapatBiD 

Anekal 

l^anjangud 

Tumktur 

MolvalU 

Eolar 

Yalandur 

Nelamtuigala 

Boskoto 


457 

44C 

395 

391 

359 

352 

337 

337 

336 

333 

323 

306 

301 
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MAP OF MYSORE. 

Deniity of jtopulation pe# square mile »n several taluks. 
Scale 40 miiee — 1^ 






Ba^OALOKS IXiaTKICTi 

La BfllO|nilOTC 4K« -pair mi 

S. Hmiota .r. 381 

^ DevhuhAlli 

1. Bpt^tullHpnr 'IB-I ■P-4 + 

B, ?if*lfcmingaJa iK)d 

aas 

T« CbazLDApiinB 

8. Clwpet **p 

8. KuikuLhAili.., -iP ttSb 

10. AMiua ... .M m 


£OfpJi& BimiCT. 


I II. Ei^lar 
UL Malbagvl .k- 
13 Srinivuptir ■.. 
[ 14 . ChintAinHui... 

llfi. mgttPKlU I 
117 , Oij 4 luiidm I 
10 ^ QisnhulniiT ..- 
|19. ChKkbMll^piir 
9. MAlnr 
i. Bcwihgfwfc ... 


... m 

.. m 

ai? 


Tetieeuk UnraiCf. 


99. ..,. rH+ 887 

^ MiAbofilri ... ... SaC 

!?4. Koi^tJhg«r* 

95. PivapmAi 
27. CbUpudlwliAUi 
88. Qnhhl + f* 

29- Tiptur f 
30p Ttirav^kar^ f 
31. Ka&igvl 

llTBOfiL£ DliTSlCT. 

SI MvHns ..4 
S3. Y^itotv + hi 
94. Hcmviir I 

35. PerijipAlxLi. f 

36. Be^mad«¥KE^I^ 

37. eonilQpet ... 

83^ C1uimrm|ii4^ 

33, NiutiJiiieDd ... 

4C. Tr-Swmpnr 

41. SvritiygmpttAJii 

42. MiUdjA ■ 4^ 


MraQKE BiSTaiCt'—CflITcW. 

43 ^ij;mzEL»li|^* ..p ttlO 

44. Kfiiliiiflnjpdrfci ».ip 97fi 

45. MAlvftUi ... P.. 346 

46. i'eijBi^Qr ^■T ■ + ■- 


€ltmLDlLi;0 BlSTMCt. 


47, ChiUldm^ ... 
4fi. qhilIii€T« 

40. Muafcilimini ..- 
56. Junior 

61. I>»¥U3^vr«[ 

62. Hftribur P" 

63. HoiiJkefih ■■I-4- 
61: EMdurg* 

£6. Hirij^r 4-1-4* 


HaBB 4S PlfTfilCr^ 


£6- Habaui 


II4B44N DlBmiCT— 

eu Arkjagna ... as? 

62. HQl4m»jpmr ... 9SS 

63. CbM£3iuii}rmEMtia* ... 251 

Kadtim I>ttmiCT. 

64. dilkmiiikJur ..- 1^6 

65. Kw8ur +11- .*. 110 

66. lKi4k«fV ... 14S 

tn. Kopipft I 

G3. Xmnwinibminjpi™ f 
59. Mti^n 4.... -.. 106 

70l 8riii^ri l-H P4* 308 


^BJXOGA DiSTBtCr. 
. SbiUArgBl 

Eiunsi r *"■ 

, nDnuftlj 
Shikarpnf 
. ^ on b 


161 

1S6 
211 
, lia 
. 139 
. SI 
56 
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OHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AKD MOVEMENT OP rOPDLATIOS 


a, Chinnj^firi 


m 

1B6 


livelihood consequent on them explains the high density in Bangalore taluk. 
UhaonapatM IS a fertile country, has no jungles and has a thriving sericultural 
inttustry. The taluk town is also a place of considerable importance. These 
facts account for the high density in this taluk, Kolar and Tumkur include the 
aistnot towns and hence their high density. In the other cases, the soil is fertile, 
Wlthj^'^ ^ proportionately and conditions of life are oonnally 

The names of taluks with a density of less than 200 are noted in the 

“ ^ - margin. It will be observed that 

the last seven are malnad taluks 
with large areas uninhabited and 
uncuJtivable and with unfavour¬ 
able health conditions. The other 
vialnad taluks appearing in this 
list are Shimoga, Kuinsi, Sorab, 
Shikar pur and Chikmagaiur, 
Chikmagalur taluk includes the 
district town and has one or two 

ma^j^and yet its density is only 126. Channagiri, Hicsur^GundlupKiid 
larikere are partly The only taluks in the list which are not jlalmd 

Ho^sSur^™ Molkahnuru, Chikuaikanhallii 

“in ^ If ChalJakere, The low density of Hiriyur is due to its ili: 

on under fertile or agriculture is carried 

of irrigation of rain or large artificial sonrees 

The other taluks in the State have a population of between 200 and 300 
-- persons per square mile. [Vide 


i- Ba*apiUJip Gndilb^dA ITO 
8 . Kidnr ... 17 ^ 

6. HuDiur, Penyi(iitai 

0- Oi^Inpet ... ]S 1 

10. Knidn ]g| 

11. TAiHlfire 749 

13. lag 

13. Ma^hitmuru lifi 

14. Sfinh 133 


l&P CbillDfcllJtjihBlIi 
]&. BtuJkLT^taf 
17. C h.ikraiigi,liir 
IH. tloAdrtrga 
19^. Hinyor 
ao. C1i«lkkere 
31, 

Sia. TirtbatiAlU 
Mad^erb 
3f. 

as. Kof [w, 

KariLi itnh irmjp<Q r 
25. Kt^ir 


125 

133 

m 

119 

lls 

114 

lOfi 

ai 

?9 

m 


1. G^i-Ibidl^nr 

2. IlevuibAlli 

4. Afkid^jd 
G. HolenKmpar 
G. ChBtiirAjiuj»r 
7, ISalur 
G. K rffL uhti jiKtt 
2. Hjtuaa^ AJuf 


m 

390 

2&0 

3TB 

27B 

375 

279 


AlUC L... 

19. T^i^tur, tEqtiiFiskera 270 
IL ItodbAJlinur tot 

iS^Kanl^il ... ^ 

JB. OhKDI!*r«^‘»^tEM i25l 


14. CbikbtlLKpnr 

Hfcriliir 

17 . KorfllAffiire 
^r Midfeiigiri 
79. AnOere 

S' 

31. Hot] mill 

a. 

3S. Bniigtri 
GnbEl 

iff, iieitij- : 


319 

3JT 

3I& 

34B 

331 

2lT 

312 

310 

209 

apd 

300 


group in the margin.] 

From Subsidiary Table II, it 
appears that a little over one half 
of the population lives over about 
the same proportion of the total 
area of the State in which the 
density Is between I&O and 300 
_pepons per square mile. One- 

about one-sixth of the population, the density being under f^O^per^'snuare^mi^e^ 

tbe%opu)ation £ densi^ b“ ng 

cent of thftotaril^d S 

mifrof a^'"" supported by ^quam 

. popuJation.— A matter of some interest connected 

with the distribution of population is the relation between what is called thp 

SfntTmlrion oTf I Population. The former is de6ned as the poin? 

of mtersection of two lines—one north and south, and one east and west^each 

diy^ng the area of the State into two equal parts. The median of population 

nf tKp 0 two Hmilar tines each drawn so as to have one half 

of the populatmu on either Side. The median Of area and the median of popu?a 
t!on for the State have been worked out and shown in the General Man. ^The 
median of area is situated at a distance of about nine miles to the north-east of 
ripiiir town, somewhere near Makanhalli in Chiknaikanhalli 1‘aluk Thl 
of population is somewhat farther away to the east and south of the median 
of area. This is as might be expected. The western fringe of the State con n 
butes fairly largely to the area and proportionately much iiss to the popuSion' 
this moves the merlin of population to the east, Similarly, Chita Id 111 ^^ 18 * net 

4t ^^otributes much lees populatinu 

than l^y^re district. This moves the median of popnlation to the south The 
net result le to move the median of popnlation tS the south and Zt of the 
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tuedian of area. The djetance hetweeo the medianB of area and of population is 
however small being about 23 miles. 

16. Centre of population.— Another point referred to in diBcoasions of popu¬ 
lation is what is known as the centre oi population. “ Centro of popnlation ” has 
been otherwise described as tlie “centre of gravity” of population. It is that point 
on the surface of the State at which it would balance, if it were a weightless 
plane, with the population distributed on it according to the Census, each person 
being assumed to be equal in weight to every other, and to be exerting on the plane 
a pressure in exact proportiou to his distance from the centre. The centre of 
gravity of the population of the State baking the taluks as units, has been worked 
out and is indicated on the General map. It is located at a distance of about 18 
miles to the south-west of Gubbi town, 

The procedure by which the luedians of area and population and the centre 
of population were fixed is described in Appendix 1. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION'. 18711921, 

17. Movement: 1871*1921.—The following statement shows the population 
of the State at each Census from 1871 to 1921. 


Yosr 

1 

Variation p43r mills 1 
InoreftSo(^-) Deoreaso 
(— } dnritig th? 
deoennium 

ISTI 

18&1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1931 

5 , 053,402 
4 . 186 , 1 N 8 
4 , 918,604 
5 , 539,399 j 
5 , 806,193 
5 , 978.892 

-172 

- I -181 

! +121 
+ 48 
+ 30 


There has been no change in the area of the State since 1871. The figures 
of all the Censuses are thus strictly comparable. It will be observed that except 
in the second Census, the population has show'n an increase from Census to 
Census, The decrease recorded in 18BI was due to the great famine of 1877 in 
which large numbers died of starvation. The Census Commissioner of 1881 
estimated the loss due to the famine on the basis of certain test Censuses in 
representative areas as about a mLllion and fifty thousand. The increase in the 
decade next after the famine, 1881-91, is the highest on record. A high rate of 
growth in that decade was to be expected. The people surviving a famine are 
generally the hardiest and healthiest part of the population aud are predominantly 
of the middle years of life. Births increase and deaths decrease in a population 
so composed aud it seems to rebound from the great losses caused by the famine. 
This is what happened in the decade 1881-91. lu the next decadet the increase 
was only about two-thirds of that of the previous decade. By itself, this rate 
cannot be considered low. If it is also remembered that plague came into the 
State in the last year of the decade and carried off large numbers, it will appear 
that the increase of 120 per mille recorded by the Census of 1901 was really very 
good for the decade 1891-01. The population seems, in fact, to have been still 
rebounding from the losses of the famine of 1877. The increase in the next 
Census was only 48 per mille or about three-eighths the rate of the previous decade. 
Plague spread over tlie State in this decade and there was also some distress in 
the later years. This caused larger losses than usual. The proportion of the 
population of reproductive years also could not be the same as in 1881 or 1891 
and thus the births also would have been Jess. 

The increase in the decade 1911-21 just previous to the one dealt with in 
this Report was the lowest recorded at any Census in the State. Two causes 
contributed to this low rate of growth. The first of these was the influenaa 

2* 
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CHAPTKB I.—DISTBIBCTION ASD MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


epidemic of 1918. It bas been estimated tbat this disease carried oGF neariy two 
hundred and fifty tbousand people. It also carried off people in the middle years 
of life in larger numbers than the older or the younger ones and probably affected 
the vitality of those wbo sunrived and reduced the number of births that might 
bave been expected iu the last two years of the decade. The second cause was 
the food distress of the same year. In addition, though not appreciably affecting 
the grourth, was the War which in the middle years of the decide took away some 
numbers of young men to the Front. The combined effect of these unfavonrable 
circumstances was that the Census recorded an increase of population less than 
thirty per inille. 


G0.VD7r70*VS IN THE DECADE. 

18. Seasonal Conditions. —The following statement show's the total average 
rainfall in the State in each year of the dec^e and the out-turu of the two main 
crops grow'D in the country in terms of annas in the rupee. 


Tear 

Kuiil&li ^ 

]u tertni of i 

hUtimM lb rupee 

1 Eljigi 1 

1 1 

l920-ai 

3256 

10 

6 

1931-32 

37*73 

10 

10 

1922-33 

34 05 

9 

9 

1923-24 

4074 

6 

7 

1924-2S 

4398 

9} 

9 

1935-26 

32'43 

0 

9 

1926-27 

33'68 

9 

9 

1927-38 

34X19 

8 

9 

1928-29 

40'35 

9 

10 

1939-30 

37 69 

8 

10 


The average rainfall is obtained by making a total for all the stations where 
rain is measured and dividing it by the number of stations. Naturally the figure 
does not indicate conditions over various parts of the State. Yet, as the same 
procedure is follow’cd every year and the number of stations does not vary largely 
from year to year, this figure is of use as indicating general conditions as to the 
rainfall all over the State. The manner of showing the out-turn of the crops is 
locally familiar. What tnaj' be called a full crop is taken as a rupee crop and the 
crop that is obtained is described in terms of aunas. Thus a four-anna crop is 
about one-fourth and an eight-anna crop is oue-balf of the crop that might be got 
iu a good year. It appears that the first year of the decade was rather bad, in 
spite of the average rainfall being good. The ragi crop was not bad but wet and 
dry crops suffered in the districts of Baugaiore, Eolar and Tumkur and some 
scarcity for fodder was felt. Similarly though the average rainfall was large, the 
year 1928-*24 wasa bad one, much of the rain having fallen in the mahtad country 
and not in the maidan. It w'ould appear that in this year, large numbers of cattle 
were sold and that difiiculty was thereafter felt for cattle in cultivating lands. 
The years 1921-22, 19^-28, 1921-25, were considered ordinarily good; so also 
were the four years 1925 to 1929. In these years, however, there was some 
distress in some part or other of the State and relief measures were undertaken 
in 192.5-26 and 1926-27 and remissions had to be gmiUted iu 1927-28 and 192^- 
29. The last year of the decade was a very good year, rainfall being well-distri¬ 
buted and the out-turn of the main crops being also satisfactory. The prices of 
grains, however, fell in this year on account of the economic depression felt 
throughout the world and the tightness of the money-market resulting therefrom. 
Conditions iu 1930-31 continued to be similar and in spite of fair rainfall and good 
crops, the agricultural classes felt some difficulliy in meeting their monetary 
obligations. But for these temporary difficulties of a milder sort, the decade was 
on the whole, a prosperous one. ’ 
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19, Pablic Healdt duruijf tbe decaj«.— Public bealtb was cn tbe whole good 
during the decade. Tbe results of registration of vital statistics are discussed 
later in the Beport. As will appear there^ these sati^^tics do not give accurate 
results and ahoiitd be taken only as mdicating conditions in a general way. 
Looking at them in this manner we dad that plague on a somewhat severe 
scale occurred in the drat three years of the decade and in 1928 and that cholera 
took a heavy toll in 1923-34 and prevailed rather largely in 1930-37. 8inaIl-pos 
secius to have caused a number of deaths in 1924-25 and 1929-39. This sort of 
occasional rocrudescence of plague, cholera or small-pox is, how'ever, noticed in 
every decade. The total number of deaths from these three diseases in the decade 
1911 to 1921 was 183,254 as against 114,3>5'2 in 1921-31. Compared with the 
previous decade therefore the loss in the decade under review was nearly 54 
thousand less. 'I'he decade besides was free from any epidemic on the scale of 
the intluensa of 1918 which carried o3 about two hundred and liftv' ttiousand 
persons. The total nuinber of deaths from all causes recorded during the decade 
wms 960,862 as against 1,284,502 in the previous decade or 321,640 less. 

20, Development work in general, —Development w*Qrk in the State in the 
last tw’enty years has been carried out in close co-operation with the people 
through the organisation know'u as the Mysore Economic Conference. Tliis 
institutiou was inaugurated by His Highness the Maharaja in 1911 with the 
object of improving the economic efficiency of the State b}' spread of education, 
multiplying occupations so as to increase the earning power of the people and 
encouraging production. The activities of the Conference were grouped under 
the heads, Education, Agriculture and Industries and Commerce, Its main 
function was investigation aud propaganda, the schemes worked out in the Con¬ 
ference being entrusted for execution to the Departments concerned with them. 
As stated in the Census Keport for the State for 1021, tbe deliberations in the 
Confeience tesuited in the previous decade In the establishment of a University 
for Mysore, an extensive programtne for the rapid development of primary 
education and compulsory eiementary education and a comprehensive soheine of 
technical education in all grades, education of backward and depressed classes 
and of adults by means of lectures, bulletins and visual Instruction. Libraries 
were developed in cities, towns and villages, fern ale education was remodelled 
and facilities provided for industrial and agricultaral training in some middle and 
high schools, Cnder agriculture, efiective steps were taken for the development 
of sericulture, improvemeut of live-stock, introduction of improved methods of 
cultivation, provision of facilities for the supply of manure and seeds, and 
increased cultivation of com mere ial crops, EHorts were made to introduce tbe 
principles of co-operation Into agricultural development and a beginning made to 
give agricultural education in the vernacular. The main achievements under the 
third head of Industries and Commerce were the eatablishment of the Bank of 
Mysore in 191-3 and the formation of a Chamber of Commerce in 1916, the 
institution of a system of loans from public funds and of other State aid to 
encourage the installation of machinery and plant, the development of band-loom 
weaving, the improvement of rural and house industries and the opening of an 
Industrial Depot to help skilled artisans to get a better market for their 
articles. 

The Conference Organisation bets been modi tied from time to time, but its 
work has gone on without interruption. An important change in the 
Organisation was the association of the Local Bodies with the urork of development 
w hich was effected in 1931. Development work in the districts was at nrst in 
the hands of special officers appointed for tbe purpose. Abolished early in the 
decade, these posts were revived a few years later; but were again abolished 
recently on account of the need for retrenchment of expenditure. The 
District Boards are now in charge of all development activities within 
their areas. 

21, Agricuhnre during the decade .— Increase of area, occupied and cultivated — 
The main source of livelihood for the people of the State is agriculture. The 
development under this head is therefore of prime importance in determining tbe 
conditions under which the population lives. The area of land available for 
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occupancy during each year of the decade, the area occupied and the percentase 
of the latter area to the former are shown below. ” 


Year 

AlrailabJn for 

Uh aoret) 

lludar 

iia acm) 

Femntige 

I98D-21 

1 W\rt i rSA 

8.605,746 

7.858,729 

91-3 : 

I92I-3S 

4 An nn 1 

9.599.434 

7,044.021 

1 

91*2 

1923-23 

8,699,284 

7,910.305 

9(>’9 

1923-24 

8,644.125 

7,963.888 

919 

]924-<-3o ^ ^ 

8,699.806 

8,009.794 

92*1 

1925-26 

8,680,973 

8.010,623 i 

92-6 


a693.849 

8,035.146 

923 

1927*2S 

8.723.536 

8,073,493 

92-4 

1928-29 

0.781,132 

8,144,667 

93-6 

' 1929-30 

8,785,173 1 

8.148.898 

1 928 

Figure! ac^ckiiditijc to Seuon and Crap Bepartc. 



It appears from the etatemetit that the occupied area has always been over 
90 per cent of the area available for occupation. The area under occupation in 
1929-30 was the highest of any year in the decade, and w'as as high a percentage 
of the area available for occupancy as in any year of the decade. ” 

The area under cultivation has kept pace with the area taken up. It was 
6,952 thousand acres in 1920-21 and 6,635 thousand acres in 1929-30, There 
was thus an increase of 683 thousand acres in cultivated area. Fii^ures for each 
year of the decade and the percentage of the cultivated area to tfe area under 
occupation are noted below. 


1 

Year 

i 

Araa oalttvntcd 
(id 

PCTcentaga of 
aren dnder 
occupknocy 

i 

1 1920-91 

5,952,098 

76-7 

1921-33 ... 

6,054.610 

1 771 

1922-23 ... 

6,123,998 

77-4 

i 1923-24 

5.909,243 

74‘4 

1924-36 ... 

6,260.131 

78-2 

1 1925-26 ... ... ... [ 

6,385,398 

79-7 

' 1926-27 ... 

6,464.568 

30'5 

1927-28 

6,493,446 

80^4 

1928-29 ... 

6.587,700 

80-8 

1929-30 ... 

6.635,197 

ei’5 

Note.—F jgnm i,««rduif to Sawn i&d Crop 


It appears from these figures that the area under cultivation increased in 
1921-22 and 1922-23 but decreased in 1923-24. This year was rather bad for the 
agriculturist. "SVheu conditions improved, the area increased by nearly 359 
thousand acres in 1924*26, and about 117 thousand acres in 1925-26 There 
has been a steady increase in succcsfijve years, the increase however being 
comparatively small and lovrest in 1929-30. ” 

There has thus been a large increase both in the area under occupation and 
the area under cultivation in the decade. 

/rn^rafton.—Considerable attention was also paid.during the last decade to 
the improvotnent of irrigation in the State. A sum of over 227 lakhs was snent 
on important irrigation works including an outlay of about J72 lakhs on the 
Krishnarajasagara Dam Works, the Irwin Canal and the allied works Other 
important works cither completed or in progress daring the decade were- a 
reservoir across the Kuinudvati river at Anjanapur, Sowlanga tank and an 
across the Bhadra at Gopala—all in Sbimoga district; a masonry anient across 
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^0 BbrLigQ riTer near Halsur in Heggaddevankote taluk and a tank acrosa the 
\adli stream near Halrtge in Hunsnr taluk—both in Mysore district; the large 
taabsat Jhiimbadi in Koratagere taluk, Nidasale in Kunigal taluk, Bidadi in 
Closcpet taluk and liCTOSS the Vrishabhavati river near Kauiasamudrein, Bowring- 

ta nl^ The Hiduva tank in Nagamangala taluk was also restored during' 
the decade. All these tanks Lave helperl to store water in areas which needed it 
badly, Knmgal and Nagamangala particularly being among the driest of the 
taluks m the State. There has been gradual increase in the area under irrioration 
during the last five decades. The total irrigated area which was 
761,243 acres in 1881 rose to 87i),926 in 1911 and to 889,5-59 in 192K The 
year 1931 recorded a total Irrigated area of 1,109,696 acres which shows the larfl'c 
increase of 25 per cent daring the last decade. ° 

hnprotemenh affecting agricidiureandruralp&puJaiwn, — While more land has 
thus been thrown out for cultivation, and the area under irrigation has increased, 
varioos improvements have also been efiected in agriculture. The Department of 
Agriculture bas been conducting investigatinns into cjuality of seed and trying to 
place better seed within the reach of agriculturists- Manure which was used 
in one part of the count!^* has been introduced in other parts, and altogether 
more attention is being paid to giving back to the soil something of what is taken 
away from it. The Department of Animal Husbandry and the Veterinary 
Department have been trying to improve breed of cattle and reduce loss by 
disease. Village Panohayete and Local Bodies have been getting good bulla by 
the help of the Agricultural Uepartinent for serving cows of their localitiea. 
Efforts are being made to introduce improved agricultural implements, preferably 
such tliat local organisations can provide the supplies required. Co-operative 
Societies have been formed for providing the agriculturist with soiue kind of 
credit facilities. For relieving debt of larger magnitude a Land Mortgage Bank 
has been established, and an Agriculturists’ Debt Relief Ragulation has been 
passed. An attempt has been made to bring the Revenue records into line with 
facts by the rules for recording shares and by the Record of Rights Regulation, 
Steps have been taken to fight pests dangerous to crops. In regard to coffee 
which is an important commercial crop grown in the State, the co-operation of 
planters has been enlisted and an experimental station opened in the coffee area. 
The resources of the Forest Department are placed at the disposal of the agricul¬ 
turist much more easily than before and grazing in State forests allowed eS soon 
as the ordinary resources fail. In particular areas subsidiary occupations have 
been revived ^ as to help the agriculturist to add to his family income. Rural 
health conditions are being investigated by the Department of Health, malaria 
and hook-worm receiving special attention and more medical aid is provided in 
the rural parts. An experiment has been made in using the cinema as a means 
of instruction in rural uplift for the masses, 

22. ConunanicatioDt.— Railways. —The total length of railways and tram¬ 
ways which was 6T3 miles at the beginaing of the decade has now increased to 
722 miles. The increase in length effected during the decade is thus 49 miles. 
The new lines opened during the decade are the Nanjangud-Chamrajnagar hue 
and a section from Shimoga and Shimoga Town to Ragihosahalli and on to 
Arasalu. There is now one mile of railway for every 41 sq. miles as against one 
for every 44 in 1921. The number of railway passengers which stood at about 
three millions during the year 1921 gradually increased to about four millions 
and a half during 1938-29. There has, however, been a marked fall in the 
number during the last two years, the number recorded during the year 1930-31 
being about three millions and two hundred thousand. The reduction in 
passenger traffic was chiefly due to the competition of motor buses which the 
Railways have felt badly in recent years. 

Roads.' Ihe increase in the length of roads during the decade was 89 miles 
59 in State-Fund roads and 30 in District-Fund roads. The new roads opened for 
traffic were the Hoienaraipur-Cbannarayapatna road, the Madhugiri-Hindupor 
road, the Anirutnr-Huliyurdurga road, the Srinivaspur-Punganur road, a road 
from Holenarsipur to Cbannarayapatna Hebballa bridge, the Chitaldrug-Nayakan- 
hatti road via Turuvarmr and the Channagiii-Sbivani road. 
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Village rot?rfs.^Considerable progreas was also made during the decade in 
re^rd to the iraprovement of village oomitiiinications and to liukitig them up 
with main roads, through the agency mainly of the Village Panchayeta. 

Four important bridges were constructed during the decade, two 
Mross the Hemavati ri ver, one at Gorur in iTassan district and one at Akkihebbal in 
Alysore district, one across the Cauvery river at T.-Naraipur in lli^sore diatriot and 
one acroM the Nallurhalla on the Shiinoga-Mangalore road in the Shiinoga district 
Ihese bridges have greatly added to facility of traffic in the areas eoiicerned. 

23. Trade and Conunerce.-^The table in the margin shows the value of raiU 
borne trade dimng the last decade* The figures for value indicate lakhs of rupees 
rr^, adverse to the State in 1920-21 improved during 

1921-22 and was in favour of the State during 1922-23. There was a decline in 
the export of raw materials (silk, cotton and wool) counterbalanced by an 
mcreased export of finished goods, this showing an increasing conBumption of 

raw materials within the State in the production of 
manufactured goods. During 1923-2*1 there was a 
faJl in the imports of yarn and piece-goods, coal and 
coke, wrought-iron and steel machinery, silk goods 
and salt and a noticeable rise in the imports of rice 
and silver bullion. The year witnessed a decided 
improvement in export trade, as there was an advance 
m the exports of jaggery and unrefined sugar, hides 

and skins, raw silk and cotton, oil-seeds, bones and 
oil-cakes, cardamom, etc. The year 1924-25 recorded 
a slight increase in the total volume of trade. The 
imports of foreign goods were affected by uncertainty 
, .. . course of prices, accumujation of stocks and 

reduction in the purchasmg power of the people. As compared with the previous 
year there were mcrea^s in the imports of rice, raw cotton, piece goods, raw 
hides and skins, salt and sugar. There was a shrinkage in the imports of coal, coke 
machinery and mill-cioth, wrought-iren and steel. In the export trade incrcaseJ 
wore record^ under cotton, twisted yam, piece-goods, oil-seeds, taw skins, 
cast-iron and woollen goods. There was a slight reduction in the exports of 
mw cotton coffee, ragi., jiregery and raw silk. The year 1925-26 recorded a fall 
m the rail-borne trade, them was a decUne in the imports of rice, grain, pulses, 
salt and refined sugar. The exports of oil-seeds, raw cotton, silk, betel-nuts 
and cardamom, slightly mcreased. The trade in piece-goods showed signs of 
improvement both under imports and exports. There was a fall in the volume 
of mil-boroe trade during the year J 926-27 also. There was noticeable shrinkage 

of nee imported and a decline in the imports of St. 
coal and vegetable oils. Ihere was a large iDcrease in the export of raqi paddy 

jawar, jaggery, brown sugar, and ground-nuts. There was a fall in the expo-t of 
copra and raw gjjk, ^ 

An increase was noticeable both in the volume and value of imports and 
exports during the year 1927-28. The imports of rice, grain aS pu“L 
public coal, hides and skin, mineral oils, silk, wrought-iron and steel and iStton 
goods showed an increase. There was an improvement in the exports of all 
principal commoaities of trade, fresh froits and vegetables, ragL betel-untH 
j^gery, coff^, tanned hides and skins, mineral ores, otI-Bceds, pig-iron ailk and 
w<x,llm go«te. The ya.r 1928-29 « further itterewe Itt the ™°ue of both 

imports and exports as compared with the previous year. A heavy decrease was 
however, noticeable m the exports of jawar, raji and paddy. The iioDorte of 
refined sngar and salt recorded an increase. “jpo™ or 

Much improvement was not noticed in the volume of trade during IQOQ ^^\ 

A decrer^ was noticeable in the imports of rice, grains and pulses and an 
increase m the exports of fruits and vegetables. The exports of 
jaggery and sugar suffered a drop. There was a rise in the import of refinf d 
sugar but a fall in the import of salt. A large increase was rerarded in the 

exports of grams and pulses. An increase was noticed in the imports of silk mWn 
goods and maebiueiy. uiportBoi sim piece- 
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There was & aoticeable dieclme in the quantity and value of both imports and 
exports during the year 1930-31, There was a heavy decrease in the imports of 
rice. A decrease was also noticeable in the exports of jawar, paddy and ragi and 
other graios and also fruits and vegetables. The import of Indian and Foreign 
piece-goods as well as silk-goods showed a decrease. 

Statistics are not available regarding traffic by road. 

It will have been noticed that the export is mainly of raw material including 
some food-grains, and the import mainly of manufactured articles, food-grains 
and salt and sugar. 

In view of the importance of the sandal-wood oil trade to the State and the 
large purchases of machinery and other goods which were being made for 
Government in England and elsewherCj a Trade Commissioner was appointed 
in London in the latter part of the ^cade to foster business and guard the 
State's interests. The services of the officer were available also to private 
businessmen in the State who wished to get information regarding their 
line of trade. 

24, Indmtriei. —The decade was marked by a considerable amount of 
industrial activity. Of the important State-aided concerns w'bich were working 
at the beginning of the decade, the Mysore Silk Woollen and Cotton Mills, Ltd,, 
and the Mysore Cotton and Silk Manufacturing Company, both at Bangalore, 
continued to Nourish. Chief among the concerns managed by Governmeut that 
were in existence at the beginning of the decade were, the Mysore Iron Works at 
Bhadravati, two Sandalwood Oil Factories, one in Mysore and one on a small scale 
at Bangalore, the Soap Factory, the Weaving Factory, the Central Industrial 
Workshop, the Art Workshop and the Arts and Crafts Depot, these last teing all 
located in Baugalore City. 

A good number of new concerns of magnitude came into existence during 
the decade. The most striking feature of the industrial enterprise of the decade 
was the development of industries connected with textiles and related industries; 
the Sri Erlshnarajendra Mills, the Minerva Mills, the Kaisar-i-Hind Woollen 
Mills, the MahalflJiahini Woollen Mills, and the Bangalore Silk Filature being the 
more important of the concerns newdy started. The Sri Krishna Gold 
Thread Factory, the Yelahanka Tile Factory, the Mysore EssenHeur Products, the 
Gloradia Company, Ltd., for the manufacture of perfumes, the White Lead 
Syndicate, the Mysore Art Works, the Mysore Clay Works, and the Mysore 
Canning and Condiment Factory were other coneerna that began to work in the 
decade. 

The construction of the plant of the Mysore Iron Works was completed 
during 19'22-33, and the furnace was lighted in January 1923. The blast furnace 
enlarged to a masimuni capacity of 80 tons was blo^ivn in for operation in 
September 1938. The Soap Factory continued to do uniformly good work and the 
soaps which it manufactQres have become more and more popular and are now 
vrell-established on the market. 

Bnral and Cottage Industries also received considerable attention during the 
decade, development under sericulture and hand-spinning being most noteworthy. 
A great deal of enthusiasm was evoked in band-spitining and a Spinners' Assooia" 
tiou was formed and spinning demonstrations and competitions were orgjinised in 
many centres. The most notable ivork in handspiuning done during the decade 
was at Badanval near Nanjangud, where an attempt was made to ascertain by 
intensive work the prospects of reviving the handspinning industry as a subsidiary 
occupation among poor agriculturists. The organisation has shown phenomenal 
progress in the short period of about four years since its inception. A detailed 
account of the work done in the Centre is found in Appendix V. 

The State took part in the British Empire Exhibition at Wembly held 
during the year 1923-24 and exhibits representative of Mysore Arts and Industrie.s 
were sent to the Exhibition with a responsible officer of Gkivemment. The 
exhibits, particularly wood-work, ivory carving, brass work and carpets were 
highly appreciated at the Exhibition. 
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T9 CHAPTER r. — DIJJTRIBDTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

S5. Wagei and Pricei.“''l’he wBtges for Bkiiled Jabour per ^ay ranged from 
eight annas to three rupees and of unskilled labour from four annas to Re. 1-8-0 
at the beginning of the decade. The rates remained practically steady til! 19k8 
when there was a rise in the mininmtn rates for both skilled and unskilled labour 
to 14 and 7 annas resper.fcivety, with a fail, on the other band, in the masimum 
rates for both to Es. 2-l‘2-0 and to He. 1-4-0. The year 1929-30 showed a tendency 
to a rise in the wages for both kinds of labour; but the following year saw a fall in 
the rates. There was, howevetj a fall in the prices of food articles this j'ear and 
the fall in wages was proportionately less than the fail in prices. The present 
rates of wages for skiiled labour range from one rupee to Rs. 2-8-0 aud those for 
unskilled labour from six annas to one rupee. 

^ The yariationa in the priees of the two principal food grains—rice and 
raffi~~Me illustrated in the following statement, 


Teal- 

Rice second 
sort. Seers 
par rupee 

Ragi. 1 
Seers per 

1 rujies 

1920-31 

4-70 

r I 

i 

9-33 ' 

1921-33 

4*75 

900 

1922-23 

5-00 

10-10 1 

1923-24 

4-84 

8-28 1 

1934-25 

4*73 

927 

192th96 

4-83 

9-67 ' 

1926-27 

4-55 

9-62 

1937-28 

4’30 

9'95 

1928-29 

504 

10'] 6 1 

1999-30 

600 

13-00 1 

1930-Sl 

1 

9-00 

29-00 1 

1 Avemgo of 1931-31 

5-30 

11-00 ' 


Rice and ragi are the staple food of the people in the State and their prices 
may be taken as giving on the whole a good indication of the conditions of life in 
the decade. The prices for rice noted above are of rice of the second sort 
generally used by the people. The figures in all cases are conservative and the 
onantitiea abown are rather lower than what could be obtained ^ler rupee in most 
business centres. Prices were higher during the decade than they were before 
the War but lower than the after-War prices ruling at the end of the previous 
decade. There was always enough grain on the market and it became cheaper 
towards tbe end of tho decade, the last year 19*39-30 sBeing prices altuost 
comparable to pre- War prices. This was due to world depression and hit Bgrieul- 
turists hard, but made the life of the noo-agriculturiat tolerable and even pleasant 
As crops were good, though the price of grain was low, even the agriculturist was 
well On except when he had to meat a moDcy demand, 

26. Ednestion.— The number of Colleges in the State increased from nine 
to fifteen and the number of persons uoder instruction therein from 1,407 to 
3,170 during the decade. Tbe total number of secondary and primaiy schools 
which numbered 7,303 at the beginning of the decade showed a decrease boinu 
6,963 at tbe close of the decade, but the number of pupils attending the institu 
tious increased from 279,561 to 296,069. Special institutious such as Training 
and Kindergarten Schools, Industrial and Commercial Schools, Engineering 
Schools, etc., increased from 95 to 124, with the number of students underffoinl 
training therein rising from 3,894 to 6,273. The expenditure ou Public InSruc^ 
tioo by tbe State which amounted to Re. 62,03,119 at the beginning of the 

rose to 67,91,448 at the close of the decade. 

27. (i) Co-operation.— A Committee was appointed early in the decade to 
make recommendations regarding the spread of co-operation in the State and 
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orders were passed on the report iti 199a. The progress made under GO'K)peration 
in the ten years since the last Census appears from the following statement. 


Particulars 


1920-21 

N amber of societies 

Noraber oi mcfnibcrs 

Amount of share Diiipital 

Deposits from individuala 

Do eoGiotios 

Loans from Govammeut... 

i>o Apex and Central Banks 

Eeserve Funds 

Total Working Capital 

a,213 
m>6ia 

' Bs. 46.88,632 

‘ 80,31.391 

1 „ 4,9^,496 

1 „ 3,94,857 

1 „ 21,16.368 

„ 32.78,353 

.. 1,85,33,439 

1.500 

92,131 

Rs. 34.34,833 
„ 27,85,580 

M71 
„ 15,27,495 
„ 6,93.407 

1 

; „ 78,19,503 


There are now 713 sooieties more than in 192L The population making use 
of them has increased by over 43 thonsand. The total working capital has more 
than doubled during the decade. 


(«■) Joint Stock Companie*.^ —The following statement shows the develop¬ 
ment of Joint Stock Enterprise in the State during the last decade. 


ParticuluTfl 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1, Number of .Tomfc Stock Cotniiames ... i 

2. (a) Authorieeit Capititl ... i 

(51 Subsaribed Cspitsl 

(c) Paid-up Capita 

121 

Rs. 5,63,60.100 
1,67.51.330 
148,36,470 

101 

Rfl. 7,73,55,100 
„ 2,14,11,670 
„ 1.26.55,665 


The number of companies increased from 101 to 121 during the decade. 
There was a large fall in the amount of anthorised and subscribed share capital. 
But this was mainly due to reduction of authorised capital by 373 lakhs by one 
company and of subscribed capital by about 49 lakhs by 13 complies during the 
year 1929-3C1 At the end of the decade there were 47 Companies for Bauking, 
Loans and Insurance as against 42 at the beginning of the decade. Companies 
for transit and transport increased from two to five and those for trying and 
manufacture from 35 to 46. Concerns for mining and quarrying remained eight 
throughout the decade. Theuufnberof mills and presses decreased from eight 
at the beginning of the decade to six at its close and the number of companies 
for theatres and entertainments increased from two to four, 

(til) Savings Banks — The amount in deposit in the Government Savings 
Bank in 1911 was Bs. 1,68,77,463 as against Es, 78,69,394 in 1921. 

28. Insurance, —As indicating the spread of modem ideas of thrift and 
provision for families, statistics of Life Insurance are of special interest. There 
are several Life Insurance Companies working in the State but the figures for the 
State separately are not readily available from their reports. Government have 
for a lou'r time had a Life Insurance Branch for their servants and its work was 
expanded in 1917-18 so as to permit of insurance by the public. The important 
statistics of insurance tn this branch for the years 1919-20 and 1929-30 are given 

in the margin. The number of 
new policies issued in 1930-31 
was 397 and the sums assured 
by thetn Bs. 3,68,070 and tbs 
annual premium Es. 21,202. 
Life Insurance is thus apparently 
grow'ing in popularity. As the 
average amouut insured is only 
the majority of the insured are 

29 AdmiDistrative MeaJure*. —There have been many important administra¬ 
tive measures during the decade. Foremost among these was the reorganisation 
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a little over Es. 1,(XX) it may be inferred that 
of the middle class. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTBiBCTrON AKH UOVEUENT OF POPULATION 


Of ^o llepresentative Assembly and the LegLaiative Council earlv in thn decade 
^announced in tbe’RepreseDtative 

Cojnjnittee of officials and non-officials 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore Universitv 
constituted for working out the details. Tlie report of the Committee att?S 
attenLon in many quarters. After considering the Committee’e recoimneiniitinuti 
opimons receive about them, a proofamalToTfmm H™ SS Z 
Maharaja was promulgated in October 1923 embodvin- the constitutK 

tr'r the ei^nV inT«'TL .be 

Ruction of the property (jualihoationeof voters and the removal of the diaqualili. 

Xut four7oTd“ In The electorate thua iaireMrf 

^nd mShrnJr' u- communities which formed distinct social groups 

and might not obtain suflicient representation In the ordinan'course a inii^mum 
number of ^ats in both Houses was guaranteed. ProvisISi n 

repreaentation through associations of smaller communities and for nomination 

acts call for representat on. Both Houses, as newf; constituted were niv^ 

^ iaterpellation and resolution; TuTdiS- 

eiSoTatt ■“*<’ 0'-^ 

and rural, so as to give them the largest possible measure of reanonsibilitv anA 
autonomy in the administration of local aBfairs. These bodies had been eiven 

5 / ! placed on special duty to examine the whole 

scheme of local self-government with a view to give the fullest possible effect to 

® Regulation placed on the Statute Book in 1928 the 
■District Boards were given larger powers to develop local inteiSts b^heSricts 
and greater control over their finances. Two vears iSer thp 

District Boards have now noo-official presidents and 
are fully in charge of general sanitation, local roads, medical relief water-sunnlv 
and similar meliorative measures within their jurisdictions. By the Mysore 

Regulation of 1930 these locaf bodies ^ere 
mvpted with powers for providing and controlling elementary education within 
their areas, with a view to its progressiva expansion and devdopmS! ” 

Panotaf f ^ffula-tion passed in 1926-27 pro vided for the constitution of Villaire 

rural improvements mXfmm pSbli? 

V illage wells and roads. The new Regulation provided f?r^the formation of eJerv 
large village and poupa of smaller villages in the same locality into a Panclmv^il 

p^t of the rules regarding the grant of remisstn ^ faiC o?ci„* " pt“?' T 
distress had to l«s widespread before remission eould hegron^ rn,W H. 
as revised failurs of crops in much smaller areas was ®deeSd ™ “ 

^use for redncing the demand. Mention has already been ma^ o^ the VT? 

fhe “iteS^'rd^TChr* ?n1S CS 

distre.s8 of 1924. a revision of the Famine cfde was tonnd*™^?y “ f!;® 
basis of the reMmmendatiuos of a Committee appointed to coSS^^'*.!,. ^ 
several provisions of the Code were revised. Under the 1 ''““*!?“ 

measures ean be ondertaken as soon as distress nppe^'and n^ hi deferl^' 
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until diatr^s deepena into famine. An equally iinportant measure, thouffh touch- 
Juuob smaller part of tlie population, was the appointment of a Cominnssion in 
T ^ and the passing of orders providing for a definition of the rights of tenants in 
luam Villages and attirinmg the responsibility of Government in the last resort in 
cases in which Inamdars did not act in the interests of the people of their villages. 

Other ameliorative measures passed during the decade were: the Usurious 
^oans Ref^latioa of lOiU-Sf, empowering courts to give relief to debtors in cases 
in which interest is considered excessive and the transaction between parties 
substantially unfair; an amendment of the Mysore Factories’ Hegulation brio'^ing 
the smaller factories under fcbe operatLous of the Ee^uktioii aud seciiriog'^the 
interests of laboarers by providing for shorter periods of work and reasonable 
hours of rest and for holidays- the Workmen's Compensation Regulation provi- 
ding for the payment of compensation by certain classes of employers to workmen 
for injuries caused by accidents; and the Mysore Lepers' Regulation providing 
for the registration and segregation of certain classes of lepers and the control of 
lepers followmg certain callings. 

Important measures touching the position of women were the appointment 
of a Lommittee to consider women’s rights under Hindu Law and the proposal of 
a prominent nomofiicial Hindu member of the Legislative council for legislation 
m the State on tbe lines of the Sards Act of British India. Details regarding 
the report of the Committee and the Bill are given iu Chapter V. 

M. Silver JuhUee of Hu Highness the Maharaja's Reign.— ^An event of special 
significance m the history of the State which occurred during the decade was the 
^lebration in August 1927 of the Silver Jubilee of the reign of His Highness the 
Maharaja. As observed in the Adniinistratiou Report for the year 1937-28 there 
was no town or hamlet throughout tbe State that did not celebrate the joyous 
occasion. Over four lakhs of rupees were collected in this connection. A sum of 
nearly one lakh was allotted for expenditure on objects of local utility and the 
balance of about three lakhs and forty thousand retained for a Central Jubilee 
Memorial whicb was iutended to take the form of a technological institute. 
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31. Increase in tie State. — (i) wdcfuajl jijojuifgfi'on.—The population of the State 
Variatim tn the Population a/ the which was fi.978,892 in 1921 rose to 6,657,802 at 

the present Census. Tbe increase as already stated 
is 678,410. The numlier of males and females 
which in 1921 was 3,047,117 and2,931,775in- 
erased by 306,846 and 271,564. The increase per 
mi lie for the whole population was 97 and for 
males and females 101 and 93 respectively. These 
figures relate to the actual population and reflect 
the combined result of the excess of births over 
deaths during the decade and of the balance of 
f'5 migration or excess of iramigration over emigra¬ 
tion. Tbe rate of increase in the decade is the 
third largest since tbe first Census. The highest 
rate was that of the decade 1881-91; the second 
that of 1891-01. The conditions in the various 
decades have been dealt with in para 17. Com¬ 
paring the conditions of the decade under review 
with those of previous decades it may perhaps be 
stated that the rate of increase recorded by the 
present Census is the normal rate for the popu¬ 
lation. The age composition was more or less 
normal. Seasonal conditions and public health 
were not worse than usual; and there were no 
circumstances influencing births and deaths to 
show an undue rise or fall, or drawing a large 
10 population into tbe State, or driving an abnormal 
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CfTAPTER I.—PISTRIBCTION AND MO^'EMENT OF POPULATION 


proportion to temtor^^ outside. The diagram given in the previous page shows 
the population of the State at each ceima sitice IHTl. 

(ii) Nniutdl papiilatifMi. -These figures, it has been said, relate to the 
aotual population, aud reficct the results both of natural increase aud of balance 
of migration. We tuay now examine the increase in what is called the natural 
population, that is, the population claiming birth in the State. Emigration and 
immigration figures are fully discussed in a later chapter. What is relevant at 
present is the total efiect of emigration and immigration. The number of emi¬ 
grants from the State was, so far as can be ascertained, 219,2-30 less than the 
number of immigrants into the State, The population of the State therefore 
gained this number by balance of mlgratioii. The natural population of the State 
at this Census was therefore G,83S,0T2. The natural population for 1921 w'as 
5,TG7,56G. The increase in the natural population was thus 570,507. This 
works to 99 per mille over the natural population of 1921. 

From the vital statistics recorded it appears that the total number of births 
for the 10 years 1921-30 was l,125,59Ci and the total number of deaths 960,35*2, 
The net excess of births over deaths was thus 164,728. If the registration of 
vital statistics were fairly accurate and the Census enumeration m^e no large 
mistakes, the difference between the recorded number of births and deaths should 
be nearly equal to the increase in the natural population as recorded by the Census. 
Ow'ing, however, to admitted defects in the registration of vital statistics, the 
figures obtained from this source are generally incorrect. As explained in the 
chapter on Age, there are large omissions in recording deaths and even larger 
omissions in recording births, ^rhis is how between the increase of the natural 
population as deduced from the Census figures and the figures of survival as 
deduced from the vital statistics there is the great difference of 194j-S34. For all 
purposes of discussion it is safer to accept the Census figures as correct rather 
than the figures obtained from the vital statistics. The latter figures are how¬ 
ever not to be rejected as useless j for while the Census gives only the population 
figures for 1931, the vital statistics figures provide material on the assumption that 
the proportion of omission is roughly the same year after 3 'ear for compariBon 
under important heads between the inter-censal j-ears. 

32, Increase in Districts and Cities — The population of the districts and 

cities in 1931 has been shown in para¬ 
graph 12. The figures for 1921 and the 
variation per mille in the decade in each 
case, are noted in the margin. The varia- 
lion is also illustrated in the map on 
the opposite page. The figures for the 
cities are discussed fully in the next 
chapter, but it may be observed here that 
Bangalore City shows the highest in¬ 
crease and Mysore City the next highest. 
The Civil and Military Station, Banga¬ 
lore, has had a much smaller increase of 
population and the Kolar Gold Fields Area 
suffered a decrease. Taking the districts 
we find the largest increase, siz,, 152 per mille in Bangalore district. Next to it 
and very close is the 144 per mille of Cbitaldrug District. Tnmkur comes next 
with 114 per mille. The other districts show much smaller increases. The 
increase for Kolar is a little more than one half for the Bangalore district and 
that for Mysore is about three-tjuarters of the Kolar rate. Last oome Sbimoga, 
Kadur and Hassan districts. The rate for Sbimoga district is about a third and 
the rate for Kadur district about a fourth and that for Hassan about a Be vent h part 
of the rate for Bangalore district. The increase for the State is thus the result of 
varying rates of increase in the several districts. The conditions in the districts 
influencing density and growth of population have been dealt with earlier, The 
increases are as might be expected. Bangalore City influences the development 
of the country around by providing employment of various kinds. This accounts 
for the largest increase being found in Bangalore district. This district and 
Cbitaldrug and Tumkur districts have all a good soil and a healthy climate 
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MAP OF MYSORE. 


Tariation in dfiaity per square rniie in the ^lEierai (listricts ««« 1921. 

Scale SO niiJc^ = / ’ 



Kolar, though equally healtliy, comes after these districts because its soils generally 
are poorer. Mysore has good land and much irrigation but it is jungle country 
over a large area on the west. Malaria, in the taluks which have large tracts 
under irrigation, may be partly responsible for the low increase. The other 
districts have large matmd areas. The insanitary coDdltions of life in the malnad 
and partioularly the prevalence of malaria with its continual toll of life and baneful 
efiects on births prevent the growth of population in these districts approaching 
anywhere near those of the nteidan districts. 
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33. Aaalj^sts by Tdaks.— The VAriatioo m taluks is illustrated la the map on 
the opposite page. The following taluks show the largest rates of increase since the 
last Census. The £ gores indicate increases per mi lie of the populatioo of 1921. 


Taluk 

Idcreasd 
par mille 

Tnluk 

' iDoiease 
per milla 

Edruto^ra 

502 

Shimoga 

lei 

Hosdurgft 

236 

Araik^fd 

155 

Davangene 

238 


148 

CldSdpet ... ... 

233 

Kunig&l 

137 

Cbmtamucii 

220 

Chiku^ikanhnlU 

: 136 

BADg^ldre 

217 

ChanoApatoa 

13G 

Bdl&Ltero 

307 

Anok&L 

139 


191 , 

Harihar 

139 

'Tiptur 

ISO 

Mysore 

128 1 

Eflnkanhdli 

167 

ChanoiLgEri ,,, i 

123 


Korata^ere shows such a large increase on account of the addition to it, when It 
was changed from a sub'taluk to a taluk, of a hobli and some villages from 
neighbouring taluks. The increase in Chin tain ani is similarly due In part to the 
transfer of seme villages from Sidl^hatta taluk which was made in the decade. 
The increase in Shimoga is due partly to the Bhadravati Iron Works attrac¬ 
ting population. The increases in Bangalore and Mysore taluks are due to the 
special conditions created by the cities and the increase in Davangere taluk is 
largely due to the indnstries established in Davangere town. In all the other 
cases the increases may be considered as havlog occurred in the usual course. 
Excluding the two talii^ the increases in which are due to the transfer of villages, 
we hnd that six of these taluks with large increases of population are in Bangalore 
district, four in Chitaldrug district, three in Tumkur district, two in Mysore 
district, two in Shimoga district and one in Hassan district. It is worthy of 
remark that the taluks in Mysore and Hassan districts which have large iiriga- 
tional facilities do not appear in this list; increases in those taluks are smaller 
than in the taluks shown here none of which can be said to have so much 
irrigation and many of which are really poor areas. In the ease of the taluks In 
Chitaldrug and Bangalore districts, there is at least a fertile soil to explain the 
increases. In the case of Maudya part of the increase should be due to the labour 
attracted by the Irwin Canal. \Yhat may seem strange is that Kunigal with its 
dry lands and a population constantly seeking employment outside appears here. 
It is to be remembered however that it is a healthy tract, that the people are 
thrifty and hard-working, and that this kind of growth in a population living 
under hard conditions is not peculiar to this taluk. 

The following taluks show a decrease in population at this Census as compared 
with 1021. 


Taluk 

1 

1921 

1 

1931 

Decrease 

Ab$oliito 

Per mill 0 

SiJiflgbAtta 

67,934 

62,355 

5.579 

62 

Hudsur 

109,161 

64,659 

44.503 

408 

HofigiLddava^tikote 

58,554 

68,431 

73 

1 

Alur 

27,240 

24,235 

8,005 

110 

Belur 

71,151 

67,923 

3,339 

45 

Manjambnc] 

51,041 

50,750 

292 

G 

Arkalgud 

79,493 

74,389 

5,204 

66 

ChikmAgalur 

80,329 

80,092 

237 

3 

Eoppa 

35,845 

33.4 iO 

3,435 

68 

Sringeri 

9,337 

9.043 

294 

32 

Bhikarpiir 

55,523 

55,110 

413 

7 

Nagur 

38,130 

34,948 

3,332 

85 

Tirthiih&lll 

56,574 

54,916 

1.658 

29 


The reduction in the case of Sidlaghatta is dne to some villages having been trans¬ 
ferred within the decade to the neighbouring taluk of Chintamani. If the 
population in 1931 of the villages so transferred (9,736) is added to the population 
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MAP OF MVSORE. 
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retumpd from Sidla^hatta, the total becotues 72,09 K This shows ao iticrease of 
4,157 as compared with the figures of 1931. Simiiarly, the reduction in the case 
of Hvinsur is not real. Periyapatna and Bettadapur hob lies which were port of 
it previously were separated and formed into a sub-taluk during the decade. If 
the 1931 population of these two hoblies, vis., 46,068 is added to the population 
of Hunsur taluk as shown in the above statement, it is found that the population 
of the area has increased by over 1,500 in the decade. In all the other cases the 
reduction is real; and all of them are taluks in the malnad. The loss of 
population in the nialneui is esamiued later in the Chapter. 

Leaving the mnlttad area out of consideration for the present, the following 
ten taluks show noticeably small increases; that is, about fifty per inille or less. 


Diatriot 

Ttlak 

Inoreaw 
piex mllLa 

Koliu 

BagepAlli 

39 


GtidibR.Tit^u 1 

I 

Tmukur 

ToHikur 

1 21 


Madbti|<iri 

51 

Myeor# 


54 

SerinGapatani ... | 

1 





Krbbnarajpet 

! 


Yelatidar 

26 

Htissitn 

Holanarslptir 

38 


It may be noticed that five of these ten taluks are in Mysore district. Yelandur, 
Seriflgapatani and Holenarsipur have large irrigated areas. Seringapatam town is 
known to sufier largely from malaria. It ts possible that malaria is responsible 
for the low rate of mcreasein these taluks. Nagamangala, Gudibanda, Madhugiri 
and Bagepalli arc dry taluks. The low rate in Tumkur taluk is due to the 
transfer referred to earlier of a large group of villages from this taluk to Korata- 
gere taluk. The reason for the rate being so low in Chikballapur does not appear. 
The deaths are stated to have increased and the births to have decreased. I'be 
increase in deaths is perhaps due to plague. 

34. Religion and rate of growth. —The increase of 97 per mille for the total 
population of the State, taking into consideration both natural increase aud 
balance of migration iu favour of the State, is made up of varying proportions of 
increase for various religions. The population of the State is predominantly 
Hindu and the hulk of the rest of the population consists of persons of Musalman, 
Christian, Jain and Tribal religions. The details of increase in the population of 
the various religious are discussed in the chapter on Beligioo. It may, however, 
be here stated that the Hindu population has increased during the decade at the 
rate of 97 per mille, the Musalman population by 170 per iiiille, the Christian 
population by ‘220 per mille and the Jain population by 428 per mille. The Tribal 
population shows a decrease of 621 per tnillc. The Hindu increase consists partly 
of groups which were treated os Anitnists or of Tribal religion at the last Census 
and have now been enumerated as Hindu, This explains the large decrease 
under Tribal religions. The Musalman increase is ujainly natural. The Christian 
increase is to some extent due to conversion and immigration, the rest ^ing 
natural. The Jain increase is partly immigrant and partly natural. Altogether 
the bulk of the actual increase is Hindu, the increases in the Musalman and 
Christian communities, though proportionately higher being much smaller in 
numbers. The larger rate of growth of people of these two religions is masked 
in the total by the slower rate of growth of the Hindu population. 

In what sense the religion of the populations infiucnces their growth is dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere but a few words may here be said as to the main conclusions. All 
the communities other than Christian practise ttuivcrsal marrive, and generally 
early marriage. There is therefore no large difference in fertility between these 
communities as a result of dlSerence in marriage customs. Some numbers of 
Christians marry later than is usualy the case among the otlier communities. 
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This may favour aurvival of lootliera and consequently the rate of growth. Very 
large uuiubers of the Christian population, and of the Musalinan and Java popu- 
latioua larger proportions than the Hindus, live in towns. Their occupations are 
urban and conditions of life generally somewhat better. It is probable that this 
favours a slightly larger rate of growth, jleligion, or custom deriving antbority 
from religion, prohibits widow remarriage among the bulk of the Hindus and 
among Jains. Non prohibition among .Musalmans and Christians makes for a 
smaller proportion of widows in the reproductive years. Thus alsO' these religions 
have a larger proportion of births. Retnarriage of widows is permitted among 
what are called the lower castes of the Hindus also and it is found that the pro¬ 
portion of children among them is somewhat higher than in the higher communi¬ 
ties. The Hindus and Jains as a rule, are expected to observe auspicious days 
for marital life and certain taboos; IMusalmans and Christians are not. It is 
possible that this fact induences the rate of growth. In a society which is 
modernised enough to use the birth-control appliances in vogue in the ^ est, the 
fact that religion did or did not permit their use might have affected birth rates. 
Thus, assuming that all the communities were aware of these appliances and were 
willing to use them, the fact that Hinduism does not prohibit their use while 
Roman Catholicism does, might have led to a smaller number of births among 
Hindus than among Boman Catholic Christians. As it happens, however, these 
appliances are not known to the generality of the population and are used in no 
great numbers even among the more cultured classes. 

35, Race and rate of growth.— -The influence of race on the rate of growth is 
examined in some detail in the chapter on Age, It may here be stated that it 
would not be safe to infer greater fertility of particular races from the Census 
statistics. Two terms are used in this connection in many discussions: fecundity 
and fertility. Some writers use them as if both had the same meaning and some 
as if they had diferent meanings. Mr. Carr Saunders, the well-known writer on 
population problems, uses the w'ord fecundity to indicate po\yer of reproduction 
and fertility to indicate actual reproduction. Absence of detinition and the use of 
the same words in different senses by different writers have led to some confusion 
in discussions. .Another source of confusion is the assumption that populations 
dwelling on various large areas can be lumped together and classed as primitive 
or seini-civilised or civilised, Taking the population of the State, it would not 
be possible to say that the whole population or the great bulk of it is primitive 
or semi-civiUsed or civilised; nor cau we state with any deflnltencss of what races 
the population vs composed. It would be hard to do so even if we had ou hand 
the results of a complete ethnographical and authropovuetrical survey of the 
population and could assume certain fixed standards of life as indicating civilisa¬ 
tion. As it is, we have not sufficient material for classifying the population by 
race, and standards of life indicating cLviliaatvon cannot very easily be agreed 
upon. Indian populations may all be assumed by a Western "writer to be scnii- 
civilised, but they consist of strata differing very greatly from one another and in 
respect of personal life not really in one stage of civilisation. It would in these 
circumstances be hazardous to say, as is sometimes done, that Indiana are semi- 
civilised and are therefore less fecund. 


VARIATION FROM 1871 TO 193L 

36, In the State.—The population of the State in 1971 was 6,055,40J. 
In 1931, it was 6,657,302, The increase altogether is 1,501,000. Tbis works out 
to 297 per njilie for sixty years. It has been stated that the increase of popula¬ 
tion all over the world is, on the average, one per cent per anuvim. It has also 
been calculated that one couple increasing at this rate would in two thousand 
years yield a population equal to that now existing in the world. People who 
• take fright at the results of such calculation do not also appear to be rare. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that this rate of one per cent per annum is 
neither steady nor continuous. In the sixty years since 1871, the growth of 
population within a small area like the State has not reached this uniform level. 
The formula would yield for the 60 years an increase of over three millions, not 
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including imtuigratiou. The actual increase, including iuiniigration, has been 
only a mi)lion and hvc hundred thousand. 

Various reasons may exist for a population not increasing at the rate 
indicated in the formula. Births in a population may be too few. The fecundity 
of a people maybe low; or fertility may below as a result of poverty, di^ase or 
practices preventing conception in the natural course; the ago composition of a 
population may be peculiar, there being too few in the reproductive years; or 
there may be peculiar customs delaying marriage or terminating a large number 
of lives in reproductive ages. There is much poverty in the State and in one 
part of it, the tnalnadf health is too bad to permit of a fair rate of growth. 
The exact extent of the diminution of births due to these causes, it would be 
difficult to estimate. Early marriage and early child-bearing are found in the 
State but there is no evidence of the prevalence of other harmful customs. Apart 
from a low rate of birth, bad growth in a population may be due to the fact that 
deaths are too many; diseases like plague, cholera, or an epidemic of influenaa, 
or famine and wars may cause a large elimination of the po^mlation. The 
causes contributing to large losses of population in the State within the last 
sixty years have been mentioned earlier as the famine of 1877, the plague and 
cholera epidemics that have occurred in recent ycal's and the epidemic of influenza 
which occurred in 1918. The famine of 1877 caused losses to the extent of 
1,172,548 persons. The following figures indicate the extent of the losses dne to 
abnormal caus eft and to fevers (which, as now returned, cannot all be cases of 
ordinary fever), in the four decades since 1891 for which figures are available. 


1 

Decade 

Choiora 

Snull'poi 

Fevers 

Pl&gue 

1891-1901 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

1921-1931 

•Euchi 

19.407 

30,878 

29,168 

10,452 

■aing tb« tigw* fat 1 

49,439 

51,853 

59,816 

39,314 

.901 *nA IW vkieh mu 

414,145 
452,4 tl 
456,687 
435,185 

»nAt rnTmUtblA. 

Not avulablo 
89,362* 
79,270 
64,586 


It thus appears that the rate of increase of the population of the State has been 
kept down mainly by famine and disease. 


37. In Dutricb and Cttiei.— The statement below gives the population of the 
several districts and cities in 1871 and the iucreMe in each in the last sixty 
years, as also the increase per mille on the population of 1871. 


I^slnet or City 

1 

Fopulatioo 

1871 

(in tbous&dds) 

Increase 
1071-1931 
(in tliGusands) 

Increase 
per miiie 

BskDgaJure Cit^' 

61 

112 

1,S39 

Bangflioro District 

700 

208 

298 

1 Kol&r Gold Fields (City) ... 

1 Kolur Dietriet 

[ 647 

202 

313 

Tamkur Distriot 

631 

181 

266 

Mysore City 

58 

49 

853 

Mysore District 

1,047 

357 

341 

Chit&ldrug District 

447 

209 

469 

H&ssaji pp 

519 

78 

150 

Kftdur p. 

307 

41 

132 

Shimega 

508 

12 

24 , 

Civil attd Military Station, BangaJo]^ 

82 

52 

639 


As the Kolar Gold Fields had not then begun to work the population of the 
area has been taken with that of the district for comparison It will be noticed 
that the increases are much larger in the cities than in the districts. These figures 
will be discussed in the next chapter. Taking the figures for the dietciots, it is 
found that the largest increase is recorded in Chi bald rug district and that Mysore, 
Bangalore, Kolar aud Tumkur come at a fairly large interval after Chitaldrug, 
with small differences among themselves. Between these districts and Hassan and 
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Eadur districts, tiiere is a large (difference. Last ooroes Shimoga district with a 
negligible increase of 24 par inille* It te unnGcessary to repeat here the reasons 
for the differences in the rate of growth. It is, however, to be remarked that the 
increase in Shimoga district for 60 years is smaller than any one wo^nid expect, 
even allowing for its being predominantly malnad^ It is likely that Kadnr would 
have shown a similar decrease bat for its coffee estates attracting large labour, 
and Hassan also but for its maidan taluks. 


38. Taluks with a decrease. —The following talnks show at this Census a 
smaller population than in 1871. 


Tdluk 

Popalation 

1871 

(hi tbouBHuds) 

Fopulatioii 

1931 

(m 

Decrease 
(Id thousands) 

Sidlagh^ttDk 

71 

62 

9 

HutiBUT (ibcludiDg Fimyitimtaii) 

117 

111 

6 

Alur 

38 

25 

3 

Belur 

73 

68 

5 

M&njajBbad 

53 

51 

2 

Arkftlgud 

76 


2 

ChikibagaluT 

85 

1 ^ 

5 

Shikarpur^,, 

63 

55 

S 

Sor&b ... *** *■ * 

67 

59 

8 


60 

54 

6 


( 

36 

6 


It has been stated above that allowing for the population of certain villages 
transferred from Sidlaghatta taluk to Chintamani talnk, Sidlaghatta has, at this 
Census, a population of over 72 thousand. At the last Census, this talnk had a 
smaller population than iu 1871. It suffered heavy losses in the famine of 1877 
and not recovered from them even in 1921. In the Report of the last Census, 
it was stated that the talnk would take about a decade to recover the population 
of 1871. This expectation has now been fulfilled. Two other taluks namely 
Tarikere and Chikballapur which showed in 1921 a smaller population than in 
1871, have by increase during the decade, passed the 1871 limit. All the other 
taluks in the above statement are malTiad taluks. These talnks suffered losses 
in the famine of 1877 and the influenKs epidemic of 1918 from which, under pre¬ 
sent conditions, there is no possibility of their making good in the ordinary course 
in even the next 20 years. 


DECMEASE OF POPULATION IN TEE MALNAD, 

39. Coropariion with 1921.— The reduction of population in the malnad may 
now be discussed. 

It has been stated earlier that there has been real reduction of population 
since 1921 in eleven taluks'Heggaddevaukote in Mysore district (73); Alur 
(3,005), Belur (8,229), Manjarabad (292), and Arkalgiid (5,204) in Hassan district; 
Cbikmagalur (237), Koppa (2,435), and Sringeri (294) in Kadur district; 
Shikarpur (413), Nagar (3,232), and Tirthahalli (1,668) in Shimoga district. All 
these talnks are situated on the western side of the State and are wholly or partly 
vialnad. Below are given the other such taluks with their population in 1921 
and 1931. _ 


T&lok 

1921 

1931 

DiGTeTancQ 
( lactroekSQ) 

Gondlupet 

79,524 

63,11B 

2,594 

Mudf^ora 

43.683 

46,856 

2,173 

NamaimhAraipii™ 

17,112 

17,769 

647 

Tarikero 

65.aai 

70.344 

5,123 

Sagju 

61,650 

54,412 

3,663 

ShimogUr , 

74,369 

66,342 

11,973 

KutHsi **■ 

16,786 

18,486 

1,700 

Sorab 

63,901 

5^949 

48 
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It appciii's from this statenicut that thore is a small Looreaso iu all tbeso cases, 
rao^iog from 48 iu the case of f^orah to nearly 1*2,OOO io the case of &liiiiioga 
taluk. Shhuoga taluk iucUides the Bhadravati Town ^vhich is responsible for an 
increase of 5,348 as compared with the last Cousua. If this figure which must 
be set down to special causes is deducted from the increase for the taluk, what 
remains is 6,625. Tarikere is partly laaidan and that accoauts for the rather 
noticeable increase seen in that taluk. Ivuiusi shows a fair increase on account 
of the cooly population employed on the railway works in the taluk. Thus, 
altogether, the ^tuilnad taluks escept when special circumstances have brought in 
an outside population, show either a reduction in their population or an increase 
below the average for the State. 

The figures discussed above relate to actual population. If we deduct 

from the actual population the numbers of people 
born outside the State the iuoreasea disappear in 
some cases and are considerably reduced in others. 
The number of people born outside the State and 
foimd in some of these taluks in 1921 and 1931 is noted 
in the margin. When these iigures are deducted 
from the populatious for the corresponding Censuses, 
the increases in the case of 8orab, Mudgeio, and 
Narasimharajpnra taluks disappear, increases in other 
cases become leas, and the decreases are emphasized. 
The reduction in the population of the malnad is 
therefore larger than is indicated by taking the crude figures of populations against 
the respective taluks. 

Taking the actual population of all the above taluks together, we find that 
the total populations in 1921 and 1931 were 970,415 and 977,463 respectively. 
This shows a net increase of 7,048. The loss is contributed largely by Alur, 
Belur, Arkalgud, Koppa, Nagar and Tirthahalli taluks- There are fairly con¬ 
siderable increases in Gundlupet, Mudgere, Tarikere, Sagar, Shiiuoga and Knmsi 
but they are only jmvt able to compensate the loss in the taluks which show a 
decline. 

40. Maluad Improvement. —The tmlnad has all along been the object of 
special concern to the Governinent and continued to receive special attention 
during the decade. It was stated in the Report for the last Census that the 
problems affectiug the population in the vialnad were first regularly investigated 
in 1913 and a scheme for the improvement of the area brought into operation in 
1914. There have been changes from time to time in the agency entrusted with 
the administration of the scheme but it has been in force throughout, since it was 
first sanctioned. It was originally confined to the mAhiad taluks in the districts 
of Shimoga, Bassan and Kadur, but was extended in the year 1926 to the taluks 
of Hunsur, and Heggaddevankote in the Mysore district. The total amount of 
grants made by Government during the decade for inalruid improvement came to 
Rs. 10*85 lakhft. 

Governiueut reviewed in 1924 the efforts till then made to improve the 
general condition of the jimlnad and resolved to concentrate attention on the 
provision of improved facilities for medical relief, including investigation of 
inatnad diseases, improvement of sanitation and water supply, maprovement of 
cominunicationa and opening of railways, and industrial developmeut. 

Seven itinerant dispensaries then working in the mabtad area were accord¬ 
ingly inverted into stationary dispensaries and provision was made to open ten 
more dispensaries in suitable places to serve inaccessible and particularly 
unhealthy parts of the country. To afford special medical relief to women, and 
to provide greater facilities for maternity cases arrangements were made for 
appointing four Lady Medical Officers for the Kadur and Shimoga districts. 
Vaccination was made compulsory in Municipal areas w*ithout exception, and in 
other areas where qualified medical men are available. Sapplemental grants 
were made every year for wells and sanitary improvements to villages, such 
works being carried out under the control of the District Board. Arrangements 
were made for a survey of lands and the preparation of a map showing 
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intor-villi^T^ and intor-taluk ooitiniunicatiiotis, with & programmo of dovelopment 
under this head. Special {grants w^re tnade to the District Boards to improve 
existing village roads and inter-taluk commiinicationa. In respect of industrial 
development, special attention was bestowed on training the people residing in 
the mulnad in suitable industries by increasing the number of Industrial Schools. 
Additioual facilities for higher education were created b^' the establishment of 
High Schools at Tirthahalli and Sagarand a separate graut was made for giving 
scholarships to students from the malnad irraspectivo of the communities to which 
they might belong. As regards railways, the construction of the Shimoga- 
Arasalu rathvay line was resumed and completed up to Arasalu* 

As a preliminary to the establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank to afford 
relief to the agriculturist debtois, a general economic investigation of typical 
areas, to be conducted by a special officer, was ordered. The report of this officer 
was considered b 3 ' a special Committee on whose recommendation the question of 
establishing a Land Mortgage Bank, ttie introduction of the Eccord of Rights and 
the undertaking of legislation for the relief of indebted agriculturists, were taken 
up definitely and later became accomplished facta. 

In the matter of shifting villages from unhealthy to healthy localities, Gov¬ 
ernment undertook to render financial assistance to House-Building Co-operative 
Societies that might be formed for the purpose. 

The services of a Medical Officer of the Rockefeller luternational Health 
Board was obtained and an investigation of malnad diseases conducted under his 
supervision. The survey revealed that most parts of the districts of Shimoga, 
Hassan and Kadur were heavily Infected with hook-worm disease. Special 
measures of control of the disease ivere therefore undertaken by Government by 
the appointment of a separate staff for the purpose. 

Among other measures adopted during the period for the benefit of the 
maltuid raiyats was the development of co-operative organisations by the formation 
of a separate Division under a whole-time Assistant Registrar with headquarters 
at Shimoga. This has not only improved the work of existing societies but has 
also facilitated the formation of a large number of additional societies. The 
number of malnad societies has increased during the decade from '212 to 384. 

41, General observatiojw, — People who know the mnlnad can be heard com¬ 
plaining that the changes In manner of life which have come about In the last 
few decades have had a bad effect on the condition of the population. The 
blanket which was an invariable part of the costume in the rruilnad in the past 
has DOW gone and thin mill-made dhoti, such as it is the fashion to wear in the 
maidan, has taken its place. This is only by way of example. Other changes 
just as harmfui have come, and brought pneumonia Id place of healtli, and death 
and emptiness where once there were prosperity and possible good health. Along 
with the old customs and the old manner of life the people have lost the old 
knowledge of simple remedies for simple ailments. Almost the only real medical 
help they have now is what they can get from the dispensaries scattered over 
the country ; and in the treatment given in them they have but little faith. On 
the smallest provocation they resort to the quack who utters 7fianthTas and make 
sacrifices to the Chowdi or to other jungle deity. The population has to be 
educated to understand and suit itself to the peculiarities of its environment. 
Along with the creation of medical facilities in as large a measure as may be 
possible, information about precautionary treatment of simple ailments should 
perhaps be made part of the general curriculum in schools. Coming generations 
have thus to be educated to live more rationally. If proijaganda is not undertaken 
with this object, the population will continue to breed carelessly and Jive care¬ 
lessly and die as if death meant nothing, and one generation will come after 
another and walk wearily to the further shadows. 

In this sense, the difficulty of the malnad is merely the difficulty of the rest 
of the country in an intensified form. The whole outlook of the people in regard 
to health and disease has to be changed. Without such change in. outlook, no 
amount of help from outE5ide is likely to be of use. The hook-worm is doing a 
great deal of harm and people are warned to take precautions against it. The 
warning is perhaps not conveyed often enough nor to enough people but even 
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when repeated, it carries qo conviction and falls on deaf ears. Similarly with 
regard to small-pox. It is the disease which perhaps has been longest with them 
and the people in the t/iaifuid know hovr deadly its effects are. They realise also 
that vaccination gives protection from it. Yet the disease continues to be treated as 
due to the visit of a goddess and large numbers are found tn tnalnad villages w’ho 

ves vaccinated. In the tnaidan also, there is difUculty in 
lise that the water of their drinking well or svater pond is 
tainted with cholera germs and would bring cholera if drunk, or that plague is 
not due to the visit of a goddess and will not leave a village if a goat or sheep is 
saicrifi<^ to the village deity and that preventive measures and inoculation will 
save lives. This dillieulty is much greater in the maf roc/ where the population 
is scattered and educational machinery is less effective than elsewhere. 


have not got theinse 
making villagers rea! 


PBOBABLE BATE OF INCBEASE IN THE COMING DECADE, 

42.^ Estimate of normal rale, —A Question of some interest in reviewing 
population ffgurcs for several decades is, what is the normal rate of increase of 
the population w*hat is likely to be the increase in the coming decade under 
ordinary conditions'/ There ts no harm in asking such a question or in answering 
it, if a forecast and not a prophecy is expected and attempted In the Report for 
the State for the last Census, Mr. Thyi^gaiaja Iyer suggested that in view of the 
increases recorded since 1871, the annual rata of increase for the State might be 
taken on the average as "36 per cent per annum. It has been stated that the 
normal rate of increase for the world’s popniatiou has been estimated as one per 
cent per annum. '3fi per cent is perhaps too low as compared with this rate. 
From the rates of increase in the various Censuses appearing in a previous 
paragraph, it is seen that the population in Mysore in an ordinary decade shows 
a larger increase and that this increase is somewhere aboat 10 per cent. The 
decades 1871-81, and If) 11-31 had abnormal tauses of elimination. The decade 
1881-91 bad a special reason for showing a Urge increase; of the other 
decades, 1901-11 was a decade of plague and some distress. The decades 1891-01 
and 1931-t31 are therefore the two decades in which, for the greater part of the 
period, the population grew under normal conditions; and nothing abnormal 
occurred either to prevent births or increase deaths largely. In these decades, the 
rate of increase has been less than 13 and over 9 percent. We should 
also allow for the fact that the decade 1891-01 was still rebounding from the 
effects of the famine of 1877 and had perhaps a larger proportion of mothers than 
ordinary, and that the decade 1931-31 started with some diminution in the number 
of mothers as a result of the induouxa of 1918. We then see that the normal 
rate of increase for the State is between 9 and 13 per cent-, f.e., somewhere about 
ten per cent per decade. 

We may now make a forecaRt for the decade 1931-41. The proportion of 
married women of 15.40 to the total population in 1931 was 159 per mi lie as 
against 151 in 1931, There is no movement on foot which is likely to lead the 
population generally to change habits of life or to delay marriages so m to decrease 
chances of reproduetiori or to permit re-marriages of widows. Increase in the 
decade 1931-41, provided that there is no abnormal cause of elimination, may 
therefore be taken .to be about 10 per cent. Of such abnormal causes also 
chances are being reduced. Communications have improved, Irrigatitm works 
have been undertaken over various parts of the country, so that ordinarily 
speakiug, there will be no difficulty for foodstuffs in the State and there can be no 
famine like that of 1877. The manner in which the food scarcity of 1918 waa 
mot showed that local distress would never apin assume the terrible shape that 
it did in that famine. The Health and Medical Departments are well organised 
and are bringing a larger and larger proportion of the population under the 
sway of modern ideas of healthful living. The chances of the general spread 
of plague, cholera and small-pox are reduced and their occurrence is met with 
inoculation and such other preventive and precautionary measures, The people 
themselves though slowly, are becoming educated. The a^ve forecast of the 
rate of increase may therefore be taken as neither too high nor too low. 
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DWELLING BOUSES AND FAMILIES, 

43, DweQtngr boBMf.—Imperial Table I contains in format ion regarding the 
number of dwelliug houses in the State which were occupied at the time of the 
Census. For nainbering for tbc Census, a dwelling bouse had been thus 
defined:—A dwelling bouse Is a house or a portion thereof occupied by a single 
commensal family including its resident servants. Cominensallty or the taking 
of food together is the test by which one family or one dwelling house is to be 
distinguished from another.” If only one commensal family resided in a house, 
it was given one number. If two or more commensal fainiHes resided in it, it was 
given as many numbers as there were commensal families living in it. Buildings 
in which families did not dwell were also numbered to ensure that evei^ place 
w*hlch was likely to be used by a human being for rest on Census night might 
come under review by the ennmerator at the final Census. Instructions had also 
been issued that the nomberiog should be corrected if omissions were noticed or 
new houses sprang up between the first nambering and the final Census. 

The numbering in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, was carried out 
under the instructions of the Census Superintendent, Madras. The basis of 
numbering there seems to have been the same as in the rest of the State. 

The number of occupied bouses in the State including the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, at the time of the Census was 1,321, hlfi. Houses which 
were vacant on the night of the Census are of course omitted from this total, 
lu the Census of 1031 a dwelling house was defined in the same way as on this 
occasion. The number of occupied dwelling bouses then was 1,193,883. 
At this Census, therefore, there were dwelling houses more than in 

1021. 

The number in each district and city at the two Censuses is given in the 
following statement for purposes of comparison. 


District or City 

No^ of botiaaa 
Lo 1921 

No. of houses 
in 1931 

DifForenco 

BAngjilom CiEy 

Ban^Blora District 

Kolar Gol^ Fields (City) 

Kolar District 

Tuoikur District 

Mysore City 

Mysore District 

Chitaldrug Diatriot h.. 

EJasBao do 

Kadar do .. 

ShiJtioga do 

Civil and Military Stafcioor fiangalore 

24,034 

154,741 

20,568 

138,740 

154,328 

17,228 

276,179 

115,033 

116,918 

66,105 

96,406 

16,583 

34,657 

176.955 

19,448 

150,993 

171,184 

21,715 

291,050 

124,798 

122,435 

73,649 

102.949 

21,612 

+ 10,633 
+33,314 
—1,140 
+12,253 
+ 16,856 
+4,487 , 
+ I4.87J 
+9,76-5 
+5,517 
+ 7.544 
+6,543 
+5,029 ' 


The averse number of houses per square mile in each district appears in 
Subsidiaiy Table VII. There has been an increase iu this number in all the cities 
and districts from Censns to Censns. As might be expected, the number is lowest 
for Kadur and Sbimoga districts and only a little higher for Chitaldrug district. 
It is highest for Bangalore and Mysore districts, and lies between these limits for 
the Kolar, Tumkur and Hassan districts. 

44. Average size of family,— Some idea of the number of persons in each 
family is obtained by dividing the population by the number of occupied houses. 
Figures so obtained for the various Censuses are given in columns 2 to 7 of Subsi¬ 
diary Table VII. It appears from these figures that the average number cf 
persons per family is five for the State and in most of the districts and cities, 
there being a dlfienence only in the Kolar Gold Fields .Area where it is one less 
and in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore and in Shimoga Strict where it 
is one more. The average at this Census Is the same as at the last Census except 
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that in Shimoga district it was tbcn five fone less than now) and in the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, seven (one more). The number of houses has kept 
pace with the population. The fact that the Census shows an increase in the 
number of bouses in the State as a whole and in nearly all the districts, corres* 
ponding to the increase of population also indicates generally that the results 
of the Census are reliable. 

45. The family syitem. —A comparison is sometimes made betw'een the total 
number of occupied houses and the total number of married women. The idea 
seems to be that roughly speaking, the excess if any of married w'omeo would 
indicate the extent of prevalence of the Joint Family System, This, of course, 
can be true only roughly speaking. In the first place, in most of the cormiiuni'* 
ties in the State, the number of married women includes some numbers of girls 
who are married but who have not gone to live with their husbands. In such 
cases, there a^ extra married women in the household but their presence is not 
due to the Joint Family System. Similarly, where a daughter has temporarily 
come to stay with her parents or a married woman relative from across the border 
has come to the State as a casual visitor, the number of married women increases 
without affecting the prevalence of the Joint Family System. It is difficult to 
say how’ many persons of this kind there are among the married women enumera' 
ted at this Census. The figures would also be affected by casual emigration of 
married women from the State to places elsewhere. We may, however, compare 
the figures bearing this difficulty In mind. The number of occupied houses and 
of married women at this Census was 1,311,445 and 1,339,597 respectively. The 
number of married women is thus about 28 thousand rtiore than the number of 
occupied houses. The position in 19*21 was different. The number of occupied 
houses then was 1.190,833 and the number of married women 1,198,121, the 
number of houses being slightly in excess. The exact explanation it would be 
difficult to suggest, but it is possible that the smaller proportion of married 
women in 1921 was partly due to the influenza epidemic of 1918. Some houses 
should have been W'ithout their mistresses and some should have been in charge of 
women who had lost their husbands in the epidemic. The number of married 
women over J5 years was then 1,127,385 or 385 per mille of the total number of 
women. The fact that the proportion in 1911 was more like the proportion 
observed at this Census confirms this view. 

In any case, it would not be correct to say that the rise in the proportion of 
married women to occupied houses is due to joint families having become more 
common. If joint families increased, dwelling houses would proportionately 
decrease but the converse does not follow, for, other causes may affect the propor¬ 
tion. Such information as one can gather tends to show that this type of family 
is becoming less common. As ob.served by the Committee appointed in the State 
in 1929 to study the question of women’s rights under the Kindu Law*, the Joint 
Family System fulfilled various useful purposes in the past: helping to shield the 
individual and the family and its possessious; preserving property from genera¬ 
tion to generation and making the acquisition of an energetic and provident 
progenitor available to all his deEcendants [ leading to the conservation of skill 
and learning and aptitude acquired by the members within the family and making 
for mutual service and heipfulness; and ensuring to each person a mlniinum 
amount of life’s necessaries. But conditions have now changed. In the words 
of the Committee themselves: “ Many of those conditions which made the joint 
family so serviceable an institution are fast pa,sBiog awa}’. The need for self¬ 
protection from the aggression of external enemies or troublesome neigltbouiB 
does not exist to anything like the same extent in settled societies. The impor¬ 
tance of joint wealth and of the joint satisfaction of common needs is receding 
into the background with the spread of the idea of individual rights and require¬ 
ments. The hereditary transmission of professional skill and acquired learning 
is becoming a thing of the past. The ways and habits of modern life, the 
keenness of competition and the necessity for seeking employment outside the 
family, the tendencies gravitating towards urban life, the attractions of Govern¬ 
ment Service, the pursuit of trade, and the various avocations which draw men 
away from their families—all these are causes tending steadily to undermine the 
Mifaiishara System of joint families.” 
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A note OQ tbe compositioa of families in some typical taluks is given as 
Appendix II to the Beport. 


CENSUS OF BUILDINGS, 

46. The it«ti*tics. —It has been stated earlier that information was collected 
at tbe Census regardini; tbe kind of each building and tbe purpose for which each 
was used. Eight kinds of buildings were distinguished according to roofing: 
terraced, covert with Mangalore tiles, covered with country tiles, partly terraced 
and partly roofed with tiles, thatched, mud-roofed, covered with slab-roof and 
covered with metal‘Sheet roof. Glassification according to use has been made 
under the heads r dwelling house, temple or other religious structure, vacant house, 
oattle shed, Government buildings, shop and other building®. The figures for the 
State (excluding the Civil and Military Station, where the information was 
not collected) in respect of both these matters are presented in Provincial 
Table V. The numbering in this case is of structures, and not of dwelling houses 
on the ^basis of commensality. This distinotion has to be borne in mind in 
compartug these figures with tbe figures discussed in the previous section. The 
number of buildings in each city or district is given below. 


District Dr City 

No. of buildiup 
in thonofUida 

Bntieftlorfl City ^... 

Bangalore District 

Eolar Gdd FleUls (City) 

Kol&r Dialnct 

Tumktjr District 

Mysore City 

Mysore Diatriot 

Chitaldnig District 

Haasan do ,,, ,,, 

Eflpdur do 

Sbirooga. do 

SI 

' * ISS 

23 

IBS 

2S9 

22 

32S 

150 

160 

77 

114 


CoMUlry lijE4 

Mtid-rotif&d 

Thitoh-rooffid 


.. 11492 

.. m 


47, Kinds of building, —Taking the State as a whole we find that buildings 

with counto’ tile, mud and thatch roofing form a 
great part of the total number. The numbers of the 
various kinds, in the nearest thousand, are noted in 
the margin r 1,;^6 out of 1,501 thousand structures 
are of the throe classes mentioned. Slab-roofed 
structures are next in number, Mangalore tiled ones come thereafter with about 
half their number and terraced and zinc-sheet-roofed structures are about 18 and 
17 thousands respectively. About two thousand buildings ara partly terraced and 
partly tiled- This number seems too small. A study of the table shows that 
terraced houses occur in large numbers iu Bangalore and Mysore Cities and 
Kolar, Tumkuc and Mysore districts, and Mangalore tiled houses mainly in 
Bangalore and Mysore Cities, and the Xolar <^ld Fields Area and in small 
numbers in Bangalore, Kolar, Hassan and Kadur districts. There arc few 
country tiled houses in Bangalore City and Kolar Gold Fields, Everywhere 
else they are found in large numbers. Stone-roofed bouses are found in Banga¬ 
lore, Kolar and Tumkur districts in large numbers and iu Mysore, Chitaldraff 
and Hassan districts in small numbers and elsewhere in negligible numbers” 
Mud-roofed houses occur largely in Tumkur, Kolar, Bangalore and Chitaldnig 
districts and in small numbers in Mysore district and Bangalore City. Thatched 
houses occur in small numbers in Bangalore and Mysore Cities and tbe Kolar 
Gold Fields Area and large numbers in all the districts. Zinc-sheet roofing 
occurs largely iu the Kolar Gold Fields Area, in small numbers in Shimoga, 
Kadur, Hassan and Chitaldrug districts and in negligible numbers elsewhere? 

The kind of roofing used for houses depends upon many circumstances: for 
example, how much the people can spend for a dwelling, what material is 
fashioaable and what is nearest to hand. Terraced roofing is the moat costly and a 
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terraood house is thus a sign of well^beiag. It is natural that there should be 
only suialt numbers of these houses in the mabind distncts« The number^in the 
Eolar Gold Fields Area is small compared with the total, but not very small 
considering the fact that the area mcludes a large number of villages. The small 
number of such structures in Bangalore district is not easy to understand. 
Mangalore-tiled roo6ng is less costly than terrace, but is costly enough and is also 
a sign of prosperity in the population. It occurs in Kadur and Hassan districts 
because these districts had the easiest access to this class of tiles when they first 
came ioto vogue. In Eolar Gold Fields, it is a sign of prosperity as well as of a 
vogue for these tiles which existed some years ago. This area w'as apparently 
among the earliest to make use of these tiles. Country tile roofing is most 
common in what may be called the middle class. It is however out of fashion 
where the Mangalore tile is easily available. The small number of structures 
with country tile roofing in Bangalore City and the Eolar Gold Fields Area 
needs no eAplanatioa. Country tile roofing, however, occurs more largely In 
Mysore City as building in the modem style came here later than in Bangalore 
City and the Eolar Gold Fields. Mud-roofing, thatch, stone and zinc-sheet are 
found in the dwellings of the poorer classes. Mud aud stone roofing are common 
in Bangalore, Eolar and Tuinkur districts. Stone is easily available here aud 
the mud perhaps is good. Thatched roofing occura everywhere. Zinc roofing 
occurs mainly in the areas where large immigrant labour is employed. All things 
considered, the cities have the most comfortable housing accommodation and 
there is not much to choose between the districts. 

48. Porpetet for which they are nseil.— Of the 1,601 thousand buildings, 
1,^33 thousand are used‘as dwelling houses and 75 thousand as cattle sheds. 
Nearly 16 thousand are public buildings and 14 thousand Government buildings, 
20 thousand are used as shops and nearly 54 thousand are temples. Nearly SX 
thousand of the structures are vacant. Other buildings like mujiiaps, and farm- 
sheds, number nearly nine thousand. The number of dwelling houses, cattle 
sheds, shops and vacant buildings for every ten thousand of the population in the 
districts and cities is given in the following statement. 


City QT Distrfet | 

Dwelling 

bousea 

Oattle-shedH 

Skops 

Vacant j 

1 

Others 

CITIES- 

Bang&lote 

1,014 

2 

151 

11 

26 

Kolar Gol^ Fields 

2,305 

27 

74 

219 

63 

1 Mysore 

1.636 

5 ! 

212 

94 

79 

DISTRICTS. 






Bangalore 

1,721 

S5 

32 

1 109 

60 

Eolar 

1,976 

141 

37 

150 

137 

Turnktir 

2,043 

213 

31 

173 

96 

Mysore 

1,969 

1 77 

' 18 

123 

33 

GhitaMnig 

1.961 

69 

18 

112 

35 

Has^n 

2,061 

316 

19 

145 

47 

Kadur 

! 1.920 

41 

17 

1 108 

44 

Sbimoga 

1,930 

46 

16 

81 

29 

: STATE 

; <,919 

117 

33 

126 

60 


Among the city areas, the Kolar Gold Fields has the largest number of 
buildings used for dwelling bouses per ten thousand of the population. These 
arc generally small sheds, Mysore City is next. Bangalore City has one building 
approximately for every ten persons, .\jnong the districts, Tumkur and Hassan 
districts proportionately for the population seem to have the largest number of 
dwelling houses, and next come Eolar, Mysore, Chitaldrug, Shimoga and Kadur 
districts. Bangalore district has not the same proportion of buildings used as 
dwelling bouses. Of separate cattle-sileda, Bangalore and Mysore Cities have 
baldly any uumlier and the Eolar Gold Fields Area has a small number. Of the 
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district;;, Hassan has the larp^esb proportioa, Tutnkur coming next though much 
below. Then comes Kolar with a much smaller proportion than Tumkur. The 
other districts have much smaller Dumbers. Shops, apart from dwelling houses, 
are a small proportion in all the districts. Of public buildings all the districts 
have fair nunibers. The highest numbers are found in Kolar and Tumkur 
districts. Of vacant houses all the districts and cities have fair numbers. The 
largest is in the Kolar Gold Fields Area. There is a reduction of population in 
this area ; this apparently is how the proportion of vacant houses has increased. 
The number of buildings used as temples, or for other religious purpose is dealt 
with in the chapter on Religion. 

49. A comparison. —A comparison of the number of buildings used for 
dwelling purposes and the number of dwelling houses according to the Census 
yields some useful results. The following statement shows these numbers for 
each district and city. 


Diafcnqt or City 

No. of buildinga used 
for dwelling 
piirposea 

Occupied dwelling 
hoii^a according 
to Cenaua 

i. Bojig&lore City 

17,481 

i 

34,657 

2. Bangalore dietriet 

1^6.290 

176,956 

3. Eolar Gold Fields (City) 

19,616 

19,448 

4. Kobr district 

150,917 

160,993 

5. Tnoikor difitdefc 

176,018 

171,184 

6- Mysore City 

17,629 

31,715 

7. Mysore d Strict 

276,479 

391,050 

Sp Chltildrug dietriot 

12H.749 

124,796 


132,459 

m.435 

10- Kadur ,t 

66,747 

73,649 

IL Shimoga »p 

100,343 

103,919 


17,481 structures in Bangalore City have been numbered aa 34,657 Census 
dwellings, that is to say, on the average each structure has two fainilies living in 
it. 19,616 structures in the Kolar Gold Fields Area correspond to 19,448 Census 
dwelling houses. Each sujatl shed pub up by a labourer is here treated as a sepa' 
rate dwelling house for Census purposes. This is how the numbers in the two 
cases are nearly equal. In Mysore City 17,5-29 sbructures have given 31,715 Census 
dwelling houses; that is, four bouses on the average accommodate five families. 
The crowding is thus much less than in Bangalore City. 

Taking the districts we find that the number of Census bouses is more than 
the number of structures used as dwelling houses in Bangalore, Mysore, Kadur 
and Shimoga districts; about the same as the number of structures in Kolar and 
Haasan districts; and less than their number in Tumkur and Ghitaldrug districts* 
Even in the four districts in which the structures are few'er the crowding naturally 
is much less than in the cities. 


POPULATION AND THE MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE, 

50. is growth of population to be desired ? — The discussion in a previous 
section proceeded on the assumption that an increase of population is in itself 
desirable. To some people this position may seem open to doubt; for, an increas*' 
ing population means more demand for the means of subsistence. Few persons 
who have brought up a family would nowadays think that they have had boo 
few children. The majority of those who have given any thought to the subject 
would be decidedly of the opinion that they had too many. This is an attitude 
that comes from reflection and the realisation of the responsibilities of parent* 
hcH^. If it is thus possible for children to be too many from the point of view 
of the individual, it cannot be always certain that it is otherwise with a nation. 
What however is meant by satisfaction at an increase of population in the State 
irom Census to Census is, in the first place, not so much that the number of 
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births is large as that the number of deaths is reasonably stnaller than the number 
of births. As will appear from the chapter on Age the State has not a particularly 
small birth rate. If with a birth rate of this magnitude the increase in a decade 
should be less than about ten per cent, it would indicate an appalling death rate. 
Decreases of population or low increases are observed only in specially unhealthy 
localities or after some calamity like a famine or epidemic. Satisfaction at the 
mcrease of population recorded by a Census is really satisfaction at the absence 
of causes which might have caused l<ffls of population in the State as a whole. 

Considering conditions in the world elsewhere there is perhaps room for 
satisfactiou on another ground. The Dictator of an European country seems to 
have stated to bis countrymen sometime ago that a nation with a declining birth 
rate is a senile nation. Without some qualifying phrases the observation may 
not be correct of a nation any more than it would be of an individual. Yet, it 
may be admitted that a normal birth rate too Is somethiug to be desired as 
indicating the absence of conditions which might have sapped the vitality of a 
population. It would also appear that a low birth rate leading to a low survival 
rate can be a cause for anxiety. The French nation has a low death rate but has 
a stationary population and would appear to be feeling that its birth rate is too 
low. The National Birth rate Commission of England was cf the opinion that 
its population was not increasing at the rate that would be desirable. If 
experience in these countries is any indication, It w'ould seem that it is just ^ 
hard to make a birth rate which is low go up as it is to make a birth rate that is 
high go down. In either case a whole population is to be educated to the need 
for a change. This is always difiicult, but of the two cases the better one is 
perhaps that in which a population is multiplying too fast and has to be warned 
to go slow. The burden is one that Its mem bets themselves feel and advice from 
outside comes to them in confirmation of what they are feeling and is likely to be 
followed. A population on the contrary ^vhich has learnt to avoid the cares of 
family and enjoy life for individual happiness is likely to be less amenable to the 
advice to multiply for the sake of society, “What is society and what has it 
done for me that I should do anything for it ? ” The recommendation to be 
prudent and to avoid a large faiuily catches a person on the side of liis aelf and 
appeals more easily. It is good that society in the State is in this condition 
wbich it is more easy to remedy. 

51. The statement of the problem: two views.-- Cnee this satisfactioD has been 
expressed, however, the question arises whether in itself an increase of population 
is desirable. Here a nation is not different from an individual. No populace 
should multiply thougbtiessl}' and lose large numbers. Increase ought not to be 
tha result of a difference l^tween a large number of births and a number of 
deaths only less large. No populace should, by thus increasing constantly, be 
moving close to the starvation line and treading on the heels of its food resources. 
It should not have low standards of life and by increasing numbers tend to 
lower them further still. It has been stated of tho population of India, as a whole, 
that its birth rate is high, its death rate only slightly less, that it is pressing 
heavily on the means of subsistence and has very low standards of life. In a 
serious study of the population problem of India, made after the Census of ] 911 
Mr. P. K, Wattal of the Indian Financial Service enforced these views with 
figures taken from many sources and suggested that i ndians should adopt the 
methods followed in the West to limit births. The sttme view has been expressed 
in a later book by Mr. Ranadive of the Bombay University. The view has also 
been expressed that if its resources are properly developed India can keep the 
present population in comfort. Persona holding this view are in some instances 
nationalist and it is possible that their view will be discounted as partly infiuenced 
by seubiment, but there are others who bold the same view. So experienced an 
a^inistrator as Sir John Strachey said about twenty years ago ; 

“ Gloomy forebodings have been not uncommon in regard to the difficulties 
to which India may be exposed in tho not very distant future from the pressure of 

population on food..It is probable that before the growth of population 

becomes a aerious question, increase in the productiveness of the soil, increase of 
cultivation which goes on rapidly and above all, the growth of a uon-agricultural 
population of greater diversity of occupation will have supplied a remedy. 
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Wheu the t>eople become less aDwilling to leave their own province for 
countries where ihe conditions of life aro easier, and when diversity of occupation 
increases, they will find ample space within the limits of the Indian continents 
The land actually nnder cultivation would often, with improved methods, support 
a far larger population and already in some parts of India important manufacturing 

industries are growing up.....The people are eminently fitted for industrial 

occupation and the natural resources of the country afford abundant opportunities 
for tbeir development.** 

The population to which Sir John Strachey referred has grown since, but the 
view he espre^ed would perhaps be admitted to be as right now as it was then, 
for, the natural resources of the country still await development. It may 
perhaps be remarked that in the way in which they are stated, the first view that 
the countr}' is over-populated and the other vieiv that it is not are not really 
opposed to each other. The former view is based on existing conditions, the latter 
on the possibilities of a progressive future. The question, as it referred to the 
State, was considered in the Report for the Censns of 19*21 and the opiuion 
suggested was that the population here was IncreasiDg faster than the means of 
subsistence. The matter may perhaps be examined in some detail ^ain with 
reference to the latest information. 

It may be as well to say here that the discussion in the succeeding 
paragraphs of the Report has reference entirely to the strength of population 
which can be supported by the food resources of the country. Other teasoae 
which may make a large or small population desirable, such as privileges which 
larger numbers may bring, or culture which smaller numbers may foster, are not 
taken into account here. Food resources also should be taken to mean not only 
the food that the country can grow, but that which it can buy from outside. A 
country which is largely industrial may grow very little food-grain itself, but 
may be able to buy a great deal from a country which grows it. Mysore is at 
present mainly an agricultural country. It is growing and should continue to 
grow a great part of its requirement of food material within. It is able even now 
to buy some part of its requirement as food-grain from outside, and may develop 
its industries and increase this power in coming years. For this diBoussion, 
however, it is treated as a unit which should grow its own foodstuffs and as far 
as possible make its own clothing. It must also be observed that under existing 
conditions part of the resources of the country goes towards payments to the 
Imperial Government directly as a subsidy and indirectly as customs and other 
payments. Much of this payment should" be considered as outside the ordinary. 
It has crippled the resources of the State. These provisos have to be kept in 
mind in going through the discussion that follows. 

52. Standard of living and change therein. —There are several reasons for 
thinking that under present conditiooB the population of the State, if it has not 
overtaken is at any rate running abreast of the means of subsistence. The first 
of these reasons is its low standard of living. 

What is called a standard of living varies from community to comm unity 
and even in advanced countries is by no means easily ascertainable. For a real 
study of such standards the population will have to bo divided into distinct 
classes and the income and expendituro of each such class studied. Information 
about the standard of living of the people in the State is lamentably lacking. 
There w’as an enquiry into incomes and family* bndgeta during the decade by an 
officer appointed to look iuto the social and economic conditions of the labour 
population in the Kolar Gold Fields. This enquiry covered the ca^ of fifty 
families of a class peculiar to the Kolar Gold Fields Area. Into the life of the 
a'^ricultural classes and the dwellers in the cities proper, there has been no 
enquiry. Some idea of the life of the average family in the labouring classes b 
however gained by these figures of the Kolar Gold Fields Area and an approxi¬ 
mation to the life of the agriculturbt in the country can be based on the 
information about the mining labourer and the general rate of wages prevailing 
in the State. The income of the family of a labourer on the Kolar Gold Fields 
came to Rs. 32-2-0 and the expenditure to Be. 89-13-0. The average family of a 
labourer, calculating adults as full persons and younger persons as consuming less 
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food and therefore as less than one, catne to 4'6 equivalent adults. The 
expenditure on each equivalent adult came to Rs. 8-11-0. The Kolar Gold Pields 
Area is industrial and the income is urban aud decidedly larger than a rural 
income. Correspondingly, expenditure on some of the items is larj:;er here than 
in the rural area. The income of the sgricutturiat would be much less per indi¬ 
vidual and he would also spend less on fuel and house rent and such other items. 
On the necessities of life, the expenditure for the agriculturist is about the same 
as for the iudustrial labourers on the Kolar (Told Fields. We may assume for 
argument, that the agriculturist would require Rs. 4 instead of Rs. B-l l-O per 
month per e<iuivaleut adult. The income per head in the Stale has beou stated 
to be about Rs. 80 per year. This is not too low a rate. A Police Constable 
in the State gets Rs. 10 a mouth and a servant in an ofSce about the same rate 
of pay. If appointments were available, a large number of people from the agri¬ 
cultural classes would be glad to take such places. Each family consists of a man 
and his wife and one or two dependants other than their children. The average 
agriculturist cannot bo getting much more, for then there would be no reason why 
men should be willing to come for this pay even to the cities. Rs. per year 
may thus be considered as a fair income for a family of four persons. Taking Rs. 30 
per annum as averi^e income per head for the agriculLurist family of 4‘6 equiva¬ 
lent adults, the amount would be Rs. 138. There is thus a deficit of Rs. ^ per 
family on the basis of this calculation. This indicates that the populatiou as a 
whole has less income than expenditure. The result takes various shapes under 
varying conditions. In the classes that can afiord it, there is borrowing. In the 
classes slightly lower in order of income there is borrowing to some extent, and 
lowering the already low standard of life to some extent. In the classes lowest 
in Older of income, there is no borrowing because there cannot be any; there is 
just a lowering of standards and of starvation. 

Four rupees a month per person is in truth more than many agricutturists 
can be spending on their household. In the w'et cultivation areas this limit may 
be reached. Elsewhere, the average expenditure per head should be less. An 
assured iticonie of Rs. 10 a month brings a family from the Nagamangala country 
up to the city. What its life would be like in the home and how much it would be 
spending per person may be imagined. The case of the labouring classes is worse. 
Altogether, of the standard of living of the poorer part of the population, the 
safest thing to say is that it does not exist. From the l^eggar in the street whose 
existence is due as much to the mere will to live as to any food he takes, this 
standard rises by imperceptible degrees to the large number of what may be called 
the middle class. Far removed from thesse is the very small number of the well- 
to-do at the top of society, who live in the style of the aristocracy of a Western 
country. The poor man in the country defjeuding on agriculture gets a fair kind 
of meal for himself and his cbildren out of the ground In a good year; in a bad 
year he gets what he can by borrowing and mortgaging bis future. fairly 
.contented Indian artisan or peasant,''it has been written “usually seems to 
Western eyes to possess no comforts at all. His hut contains nothing on which 
a British pawn-broker would advance three shillings. The owner’s clothing may 
be worth five shillings if he has a winter garment and bis wife’s perhaps ten 
shillings more. The children wear nothing at all. The man never sees or thinks 
about meat of any kind. He never dreams of buying alcohol in any shape. The 
food of the household costs about six sblllings a month.” Poverty has developed 
in the people frugality of a rare type, of which populations more happily' situated 
can have no conception, and often the comfort of the household depends even 
more on the skill of the housewife thau upon the income of the family. Nothing 
that can be used as food material by any process of treatment is left to go waste. 
All the broken rice or millet or other grain is brought to some shape and a small 
item added to the meagre breakfast of the family. The woman who goes oat to 
bring grass or fuel, particularly in the country side, brings also some greens from 
the fields. .411 is grist that comes to this tuill In the professional classes, there 
is some kind of a standard of living and as income increases some difference in 
the manner of clothing or the accommodation in the dwelling. In the food of the 
household, how'ever, it is not visible, A family with Rs. 50 a month and 
another with Rs. '200 a mouth would not differ in important respects in the 
expenditure on food. The man with a higher income may get a few vegetables 
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more but that is all. Often he cannot manage even this for he has generally 
more dependants. 

53. Uaemploymeot. —It has been observed that one result of orer-populatiou 
is the prevalence of unemployment. Some statistics of unem ploy meat among 
the educated are dealt with in Chapter VlII. It is sudicient to say here that 
there is a large number of educated persons in the State not knowing what 
exactly to do with their time and talent. Nor can it be said that the unemploy¬ 
ment is confined to these classes. 

It has been often observed that the agricultural population is engaged only 
part of the year. The rest of the year, it also does not know exactly what to do. 
Even in the period in which it is occupied it cannot be said to be fully employed. 
Apart from the labour which is always available for a fair wage in plenty, there 
ore people in the larger households themselves who work on the field because 
they do not know what else to do. There is thus a great deal of under employ- 
tueut and unemployment in the country and undoubtedly the population is mom 
than Is required for the work that is being done in it at present. 

54. Emigration. — A possible result of over-population is emigration. It will 
appear from Chapter HI of the Report that the State receives more people than 
it sends out. This might seem to indicate that so far from the population being 
too large for its resources, the resources exceed the requirements of the population. 
This would however be an erroneous conclusion. Allowing for casual migration, 
large migration into the State consists mainly of the Military population in the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, industrial labour on the Kolar Gold Fields 
Area and the agricultural labour in the malnad. The first is a case in which 
employment is not available to all; the second is a case of specially hard and 
risky labour to ’which the people have not tafcea; in the third case, condibions of 
life are differeut from those to which the maidan population is used- There is 
in fact a population in the State which would be glad to migrate to a place where 
conditions are not very trying. It tnust also be observed that the population of 
the State is temperamen^Ily not willing to move and that over-population will 
have to be very pronounced to make it move. With the low standard of living 
that is common, and the cap^ity to go even to lower standards which has come 
to the people from long-continued want, they have lost the tendency to move out 
of the place of birth for a better living. Yet, in a few areas within the State this 
tendency bos appeared: for example, in Kunigal and Nagamangala taluks where 
the rainfall is low and the soil somewhat poor and the yield fioin agriculture 
much lower than else’n'here in the State. People belonging to these parts are 
found employed as servants aud in other capacities in the cities and small num¬ 
bers of them have gone out to places beyond the State. Some number of the 
educated also have sought a n d in some cases found employment outside. 

55. Statistics of occupied land. — A low standard of living, the prevalence of 
unemployment and the presence of a population which can migrate if a decent 
living w'ere available elsewhere, seem together to indicate that the State has a 
population larger than its resources as now exploited can support in comfort. 
It may also be stated that so far as agncultural land is concerned, the best has 
been already taken up. Some statistics relating bo this subject have been discussed 
earlier to show that there was a large expansion of occupation and cultivation iu 
the decade under review. The total area which had come under survey in lOSO 
was 1R,895 thousand acres. Larger areas are shown as total in previous years 
and the reason for reduction is not understood. This %mre, as the latest, nn^y, 
however, be taken as correct. Of this area, a considerable part should be left out 
in computing the area available for agriculture: hill country which cannot be 
cultivated at all, land reserved by Oovernment as State forest, land reserved for 
the agriculturist himself like grazing ground, and other land like village and bank 
sites of which there should always be a tninunum. Making allowance for snch 
unsuitable and reserved areim, the land available for cultivation in 1933 was 8,785 
thousand acres. Part of the area previously reserved as State Forest or as graz¬ 
ing ground for the Am rut Mahal Bepaitmenb or for village cattle was made 
available for cultivation during the decade. .As compared with 1920, there was an 
increase of 179 thousand acres in the area available for occupation. The area 
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under occupancy was 7,859 thousand acres out of 8,606 thousand acres in 1920-2L 
In 1929-dO it was 8,191 thousand acres out of 8,785 thousand acres. The increase 
in the occupied area was thus 962 thousand acres. This is about 8'^ thousand 
acres more than the additional area that became aFailable for cultivation. It 
would thus appear that throwing open land previously reserved met a very real 
need. The proportion of increase in occupancy is however a third of the propor¬ 
tion of increase in population. More land could have been taken up but was not. 
This must be because the land that is nearest to the village and the best land 
have already been taken up and what is left is land farther from the villages 
which is not convenient to cultivate and poor land which, under existing condi¬ 
tions, it is not worth while to cultivate, .■is will appear later, the area actually 
cultivated is less than the area cccupied but it is safe to presume that the land 
left fallow cannot be of a high class. 

56. Import of food'^graiiu.— In spite however of all the best land available 
in the country being occupied and the best part of it presumably cultivated, the 
State is importing large quantities of food-grain, 't’he following staleinent shows 
the quantity of food-grains exported and vEnporfced in 1929-30, the last year of the 
decade under review. 


Pood grains 

1 

Imports 

(Mda.) 

Exports 
: lMds.J 

1. Grains and imlsfl *** 

767,911 

363,306 

2. JawAT &i3d bajra 

3.S99 i 

346,882 

3. Paddy 

30.482 

206,922 

4. Rice (not in bnsk) 

1,374,015 

11,492 

5. Eagi 

10.153 

319.892 

6. Wheat 1 

SSI.054 

3.148 

7. Wheat flour 

139,774 

47,683 

Total 

3,607,266 

1.199,333 


The total quantity of food grain imported and exported in the other years of 
the decade appears in the statement given in the margin. There is besides some 

quantity of grain going out and coming in by road. 
Statistics relating to this are not available. 

The import of food grains into the State has 
been very heavy. There has been son)e export of 
grain also, but the import has been much larger 
than the export. An enquiry seems to have been 
made some time ago into the food, resources of the 
State and the conclusion seems to have been that 
the State was not growing its full requirements 
of food-grains. The export that is taking place 
while the quantity of food-grain grown U insufBoient for the people, is made 
apparently in part in exchange for other food-grains, and in part in payment 
for other articles imported. The exact extent of the export coming under each 
head cannot be ascertained. The inference to which the imports of food-grain 
lead, is supported by the fact which may be vouched for from general observation 
that the stores of grain which it was usual for the agriculturist to keep have 
now become rare. This is partly due no doubt to favourable prices for grain in 
the market and partly to the assurance that gmin can be bought if this became 
necessary in a bad year. It is to be feared, however, that what as grain was 
saved, is spent when it becomes cash on newly found wants. The number of 
those who can sell grain and buy modern requirements may be feeling better 
off than formerly. This implies however that there is a class which cannot 
grow enough food for its requirements and is correspondingly in greater want. 
Those who bad more were once free-handed and charitable end the poor fed 
on the rich. Free and willing feeding of the poor is still the tradition of the 
people but it is less free and willing, now that grain is cash and not mere grain 
as in the past. 
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1 
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1 

! 
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1 iwi-sa 
' ... 

1923—44 
mj—35 

1 

1EKU-4T 
] ... 

j 

2^740,918 

8plL3,009 

9,947,708 

1,F?6,440 ’ 

1 

&19,008 
VIS,495 1 
l,10f7.7&7 
9^1^.449 

1,916,959 
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57« If tlie popalatioD too large? - It would however be lucorrect ko eoaolude 
from what has been said that the State has a larger population than its resources 
cao support. As has been suggested earlier, there is labour in the State being dona 
by people from outside, which can very well be taken up by the population. The 
mahtad has areas which can support a larger population than is settled on them at 
present, provided it goes there educated to stand the conditions of the climate. 
Besides, the country is undevelcpod and its resources not fully exploited. The means 
of subsistence can he immediately added to by wide application of modern methods 
of agricultnre, by industrial development and expansion of trade. Many questions 
connected with the increase of the earning power of the people have been 
considered in the past by the Mysore Economic Conference and the improve¬ 
ments so far eSected give promise of good results in the future as indicating 
possibilities. A brief statement may be made of the extent of unesploited re¬ 
sources under agriculture and revival of rural industries. 

58. UaatilUed refources. —It has been stated that some areas from lands 
which had been reserved for various parpoaes, were thrown out for cnltivatioa in 
the decade under review. If there should he demand for more land for cultivation 
there is no doubt that it would be possible to make some more area available. 

The statement in the margin gives the figures of land lying fallow year 

after year in the decade. It appears from it that in 
1921 there were over 19 hundred thousand acres lying 
fallow. The area decreased in 19*22 and 1923, but 
increased to nearly *20i hundred thousand acres in 1924 
and has fal len since then. There is still over 15 huodred 
thousand acres of land which is under occupation but 
not cultivated. Many cultivators wish to own more 
land than they can cultivate. Some of it may be 
inferior land but if need arose it would all be brought 
under the plough. 

The statement in the margin shows the area nnder food-grains and other 

crops — mostly commercial crops—in the ten 
years of the decade. About 5/6ths of the 
total area cultivated is generally under food- 
grains and l/6th under other crops. The 
area under other crops has however grown iu 
the last ten years and at a rate larger than the 
area under food-grains. Ju the year 19*29-30, 
the area under food-grains was less than four 
times the area under other crops. The in¬ 
crease in the import of food-grains seems to 
be due partly to the fact that more and more 
land is coming under special crops. .\s these crops apparently jdeld larger profit 
than ordinary crops the yield more than makes up for the food-grains that have 
to be imported. From this point of view the need for the import of food-grains 
is not altogether a matter for regret. 

Further, large irrigation w*orks are on baud and under oontemplation which 
will add greatly to the irrigable area of the State. The total irrigable area in 
1930 was 1,121,000 acres. It is expected that about 500 thousand acres more 
could be brought nnder irrigation by various sohemes: one half of it in the 
Cauvery Valley including the area under the Krishnarajasagara, about a third of 
it in the Bhadra Valley and the rest under small new tanks and well-irrigation. 
The high level canal of the Krishnarajasagara known as the “ Irwin Canal ” is 
nearly complete now and is expected to bring about 120 thousand acres of land 
in the taluks of Mandya, Malvalli and T.-Narsipur under irrigation. Projects 
have been sanctioned or are under consideration for bringing more and more of the 
five hundred thousand acres under irrigation. 

The methods of agriculture now pursued in the State are not getting from 
the laud all that it can yield. More is said about this in the chapter on Occupa¬ 
tion. The land is parcelled out and most holdings are of inadequate sixe for the 
investment of capital and most effective cultivation. In spite of the efforts to 
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improve metbodB of cultivation there is oot inucli of rotation of crops or drainage 
or manure. Live-stock are ia poor condition and escept in a small number of 
cases there is no growing of fodder specially for cattle and the majority of 
them have to depend upon what they can pick on the grazing ground. The 
agriculturist hem m as unwilling as elsewhere to pay for getting his cow covered 
by a good bull. WTien cattle disease breaks out and serum is given free he is 
u iJung to get his cattle inoculated, but if a small payment is demanded for the 
aerura, he prefers to risk the loss of cattle rather than pay the fee. In spite of 
considerable propaganda to popularise improved agricultural implements, the old 
implements still predominate. The Census of agricultural stock and implements 
conducted in 1929’^ showed that there were only 13,688 new pattern ploughs in 
use JD the btate. The number of old pattern ploughs was 1,403. There were 
about faO ploughs of the old pattern for every one plough of the new pattern, 

I * Indian ^icuiturist has often been complimented on his knowledge of 

his business and he deserves the compliment. But centuries ago he ceased to 
^ow and to-day he is behind the rest of the world in efforts to improve out-turn 

per acre in India is much less than 

half rtf wli 1 ^ T example, is said to he in this country about one 

half of what it is in Japan. It is not suggested that everv acre can be made to 

anywhere else simply by improved methods of 
^ facilities for water are equally important factors 

in determining yield. Nor is it suggested that two blades of grass c^in he made to 

^ there is no doubt that some 

improvement is immediately possible if the education of the a^^riculturist is 
earnestly taken m hand. ° 

59. Will to progreM.— Full exploitation of the resources of the country in the 
r depends on many conditions. One of the most important of 
them is the quality of the population and its will tn progress. Of the population of 

tl?expressed. One school of writers thinks that 
work^S i^Iwn^ ^vera other tropical communities, is incapable of sustained 

markA Pfoceeded to 

mark the nations of the earth in praportion to merit son^ewbat as an examiner may 

mark candidates for a degree. To any one not enamoured with theories of race 
i 7^^ must appear unsound in content and mischie^SSs 
Pfopagaada in favour of particular races has been described by an 
American writer^ simply an effort to clothe a fundamental ly unreasoning preju^ce 
with respectability and an appearance of scientific logic. Pseudo-science that 

® to show that the population of the 

® make use of scientific information for improving its resources. 

ftill new to it but in the directions iu which the 
people Lave been able to exercise their talents, they have shown capacity for 

roSt^LIf h propaganda in the past have not hZ 

considerable hot ^is is due only m part to defect in the people; largely the 

defect IS m the difficulty of organising the propaganda so as to toueli the mass of 
the population. Expenem^ is bemg gained In this respect and better results are 
sure to be achieved in coming years. For example, the use of the cinema for 
instructing rural populations has been thought of and even attempted on a small 
scale. As methods of conveying information to rural populations improve and 
as modern ideas spread, it may be expected that the community will Lnond to 

the call of pnigress and that the resources of the State will yield more and^more 
subsistence to its people. 

SO. ImproremeDt of occapationi.— Occupations in the country can also be 
mereased and the people helped to earn a larger income, A later chapter of the 
Report deals with the occupation of the population of the State and some sufleea 
tions may be derived by a study of the figures there discussed. Here it is <!iTfnrtE>nt 
to there ie notieeeble deyelopraent in inSuetrial T, 

whole in the State. As compared with 1921, the uuinberofpeoplemainlvemninvpd 
in agriculture has grown by 687 thousand persons, while fn indus^Jt theTnS 
13 almut 58 thousand persons, and in trade about 37 thousand persons 
number of persons deriving their main income from agriculture is now 723 
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per millfi of the total Dutiiber of earners as against 798 per niille in i9'21. The 
proportion of tht^e getting their main income in indnati^' is 80 per mille as 
against 72 per niille, and of those engaged in trade *54 per mille as against 45 per 
mille in 1921, As prodncers of mere raw material the people are at a great dis- 
adx’antage compared with an indnstrial population. This remark applies ho the 
whole of India, The margin of profit is perhaps lowest in ^rioulture and highest 
m industries. An agriculturist who hands over raw material and buys manufac¬ 
tured goods, gives perhaps the earning of an year of his life to the other man in 
return for one month of his. To avoid payment of this kind, a population should 
m far as possible supply its own needs, avoiding purchase of foreign articles where 
it can, replacing foreign supplies from local sources and utilizing its leisure. Some 
ngures of rural iudustries relating to 1871 are found in the Census Report for that 
year. Cotton weavers, spinnem, and cleaners numbered nearly 69 thousand in that 
year. In 1931 their number is about 34i thousand; this in spite of the cotton mills. 
The workers in metal in 1871 were over 24 thousand. Their number now is less 
than I li thousand. Oil-mongers were then over six thousand; they are now slightly 
over four thousand. This means that the population of the State is depending 
more than ever on outside supplies for clothing, metahware and oil. M>'sore ” said 
Sir Albion Bauerji, “ is being exploited for her valuable raw materials. Her food 
production is insufficient and she has to go outside for many of her requirements 
which she can very iivell provide for herself within the State.’' An example of 
what can be done to improve the conditions of the people is afforded by the work 
done by the Department of Industries and Commerce to revive band-spinning and 
w'eaving and to develop sericulture. The number of people employed in cotton 
spinning, sizing and weaving in Mysore district in 1921 was 3,471. At this 
Census it is o,828. The new' Sri Krishnarajendra Mills accounts for a small part 
of the increase of 2,357 persons in this district earning an income from this 
source but the majority of these persons are engaged in hand-spinning and 
weaving. There is some increase in some other districts also due probably to the 
impetus given to this rural industry by Mahatma Gandhi’s doctrine of the charka. 
The total number of earners in this class in 1921 for the State was about 15 
thousand, now it is about 30 thousand. The number of whole-time silk-worm 
rearers in 1921 was 87H, in 1931 it was 2,160. Silk spinners and weavers counted 
at the last Census about 2,600 persons, they are now over 5,200. Figures for 
those who pursued silk-worm rearing as a subsidiary occupation in 1921 are not 
available. At this Census, the number w'as 10,833. 'I'bere is no doubt that this 
is also an increase as compared with 1921. These tw'o examples are enough to 
show that it is possible to improve the lot of the people by encouraging local 
industries and developing mdustries which the people of our villages can take up 
without much capital. 

61, Need for coalrol of births. —This does not mean, however, that everj'- 
thing is as it sbould be, and that there is no fear of the population being too large 
for the means of subsistence within a measurable distance of time. It must be 
clear from the above paragraphs that if the means of the population are sufficient 
at present, it is because their standards of life are low. It is also clear that, 
increasing at the present rate, this population will soon reach the level at which 
the means of subsistence even at the present standards will be insufficient. The 
improvement that may be effected by modem methods of agriculture and deve¬ 
lopment of local industries cannot be expected to keep pace with the growth of 
the population if it multiplies thoughtlessly. The population has therefore to 
realise the need for restricting growth by conscious control of births. 

62. Checks to tbe growtb of popnUliou. —Conscious control of the birth-rate 
is all the more necessary because customs that checked births to some extent in 
the past are disappearing by contact with modem life. 

Growth of population among peoples, it has been stated, is checked in many 
ways. Customs like female infanticide which reduce the number of probable 
mothers, conditions of life like pre-puberty intercourse or prolonged lactation 
which adversely affect women's fertility, postponement of marriage or prohibition 
of widow re-marriage which result in a number of women who would otherwise 
bear children not doing so, early marriage for girls resulting in larger percentages 
of deaths both among young mothers and among children borne by them, and 
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abstention from maritat life in obedience to snperstitiouB or other ideas—all these 
have the effect of reducing rate of growth. 

Female infanticide aod pre-puberty intercourse appear only among barbarous 
communities and are not found in the State. Thera is also no postponement of 
marriage, young women beginning married life almost as siion as they are capable 
of being mothers. The other practices referred to above are or were found among 
large classes of the population. Widow remarriage is strictly prohibited in only 
a few of the castes, but is in disfavour in all the castes. The number of widows 
at the Census of 19S1 will be found dlscnssed in the Chapter on Civil Condition. 
Early marriage is practised universally in the Btate. There is. in consequence, 
loss of a largo numlwr of young women in the early years of life. This also 
appears in a later chapter. Infant mortality also in the State is considerable. 
The other causes mentioned, above are prolonged lactation and abstention 
from intercourse. It was usual for a previous generetion in all the coinumui- 
ties and is still usual among most of the communities for the mother to suckle 
the child till well past the first year, and sometimes, till a second child is born 
to take its place. Only among mothers with modern education and in urban 
life is it now the practice to wean the child in the fifth or sixth month. Some 
of the customs in the p^t were probably intended to enforce abstention from 
marital life. For tbe first few confinements the young mother went to her 
mother's house and remained there until generally the fifth month and in some 
cases even later. The iutention was, perhaps, also to give sufficient time to the 
mother to recover and to let the child grow up. There was also a belief that 
resumption of marital life in the early months after confinement would reduce 
the mother's milk and that under any condition the beat food for the child was 
the mother's milk, artificial feediog being resorted to only in the rare cases when 
the mother could not suckle the child and until such time as the child could take 
the usual food. It w*as almost a point of honour with mothers in the past that 
their child should not need artificial feeding till it could taJre the usual food. 
Mothers who are proud of this would be found in our villages to-day and social 
opinion supports them in this view' by adniiring them. There was also a belief 
among tbe people that particulcar days were auspicious for marital life and other 
days not so good. Some days were cousidered inauspicious, There were also 
rules requiring that a man should not approach his wife for a certain time after 
the father’s or mother's death. How far these ideas w'ere obeyed it is difficult to 
say, but that they were prevalent among the people and that they should 
have had some effect upon fertility may be taken as certain. Change in the 
order of society and contact with modern ideas are dissolving these notions. 
Educated persons do not believe in them and their disbelief has affected those 
who are not educated like themselves. 

63. Modem ideas of birth-control. —While old customs restricting chan ess 
of reproduction are disappearing, there is no sign of any general spread of modern 
ideas of birth-control among the people. For these ideas to have any chance, 
a population has to be enlightened, even if in a selfish way, If it does not think 
about the meaning and purpose of life and feel inclined to limit its numbers, it 
should at least have some ideas beyond the routine and know that life can be made 
to yield more pleasure than it is ordinarily getting out of it. The people here 
have not reached this stage of civilisation. A small number who may have 
thought regretfully of the burden of large families are too indolent or too shy to 
consider means of restricting reprodnetion. Control of multi plication, as a result 
of the emancipatioQ of womeu, is even farther from tbe social life of the mass of 
the population. In most cases woimn is still mainly a domestic companion and 
social custom has made the domestic circle the on© place where a woman’s honour is 
considered suHiciently safe and marriage the only career open to moat young women 
Abstention from a sense of responsibili^ for tbe new life that will bo"brought 
mto being is still farther from popular ideas. Even where, as in the West, these 
ideas have spread, birth-control is practised only in the educated upper classes. 
The proletariat there multiplies in much the same way as here, thoughtless of 
present responsibility and regardless of future consequence. This position of the 
proletariat in more advanced countries is the position of nearly the whole popu¬ 
lation in this coq/itry. The attitude of the majority of our people at present is 
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tolaushat talk of birth control. If the preacher is a perwn with children, 
he IB condemned as having reaped the pleasures of impmdcii<» and 
mcmUng prudence only to others. If be has no family, hi is told he kuoi^s 

nothing about it, * ^v,- i 

A small but intelligent part of the population has however begun to thmk 
of the need for birth-control and little books on related subjects are being 
Duhlished. The authors are not authorities on their subjects but they are 
earnest and anxious to begin propaganda for the anielioration of their ctmnt^- 
inen Bv an order issued a year ago, Qovermnent mstituted, m the Mater¬ 
nity Hospital at Bangalore, a Birth-control Clinic for advice and supply of 
coritraception appliances to married women who, from reasons of health or 
household economy, wish to restrict conception. Apart from the shyness and 
the reserve of the mothers among the people, which is 

there is the fear that use of the apparatus might lead to immoralit). L\ on 
persons holding reasonable views on most matters relating to women, distrust 
the recomuiendation of birth-control appliances. They seem to think that any 
larae spread of the use of these modern methods might impeiTl swml moTality. 
Their fears are largely unfounded but are natural and not very ^Serent from 
those of champions of social purity in more advanced countnea. The restriction 
of assistance in the Birth-control Clinic to married women is a concession to this 
prejudice. It would appear however that the number of persons who have applied 
for help at the Clinic is very small. 

64. Wauled a change.— In oifMooi in regard <o cAtWren.-Birth-control 
propaganda cannot succeed in the country until there is an cssenty change in 
LpX outlook in regard to children. The present outlook in this respect is a 
lemnant of the pastoral age and the tendency is to get large families aod^be glad 
rather than sorry at additions to the number of chUdreu. May bear ten 
sons” says the Vedic blessing for a married woman and make of her husband, 
an eleventh.” This is the Indian equivalent of the Biblical command to be fruitful 
and multiply. “ A man with children” is a common phrase m ^annada tor a 
combination of many qualities, one of which is the need for help. Oh. you, who 
have children," says a piece of folk-song “cry not over your misfortune, Garuda, 
auioniz birds, sundeved the bond that held his mother a thrall from birth. If a 
mere bird could do this, how much may not a man do? So, m another piece a 
mother says: “Mine be poverty and mine many children and mine m additi^ 
my God's grace and my God, yours be the thought of my poverty, 1 Liis may be 
a eood attitude for the mother even now, in a country wbetc the population is 
stationary or which has areas awaiting exploitation or large eolomal terntory to 
which an excess of population may migrate. To a population like that of the 
State it is uneuited. Children are wealth, but, as in the case of other wealth, 
the law of diminishing returns applies to the joy they can giv^ Ibe hunt is 
perhaps farther in the case of the agriculturist but not umoh farther, for he too 
^n have too many children. ^ 

(it) In standards of /win?—Another condition precedent to suecesa of 
birth-control propagaDda is a rise in the standard of living. This need nob imply 
a taste for costly articles or foreign articles. The w^ of ivmg may be pi 
thouiih high, A population which adopts a high standard of living is mrced to 
think of limiting mcrease. In his book on the population problem, Mr. Garr 
Saunders observes that a condition in which there js neither hope nor fear and no 
ftinbitioo or standard of living and in which people are ^ntented to subsist on 
what will just support life tends to over-population. The Hoyal Conitnission 
which examined the conditions in the congested distnots m Ireland found that 
a good part of the adult population of these districts had to go away m 5 ea|rch of 
wwki that on account of the poverty there were fewer marriages; and that m 
finite of this fact and the absence of any large number of illegitimate births, the 
bnth rate was remarkably high. Something like this is found in the pooiesb 
taluks of the State. “Much of the improvement in living conations, ^ys 
Warren Thompson speaking of the people of the United States, throughout all 
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classes do anything more than give a temporary margin, speedily filled up by an 

iucreas^e in their numbers .. Unless, either by genera! improvement in 

intellectual and moral culture or at least by raising their habitual standard of 
comfortable living, they can be taught to make a better use of favourable 
circumstances, nothing permanent can he done for them. The most promising 
schemes end only in having a more numerous but not a happier people." To 
grow into a happier peopJe, the population of the State baa to learn to take more 
out of life than it is getting at present. When a man is anxious for bis daily 
bread, there is alwaj's a neighbour to say to him “The Lord gave life. Will he 
make you eat grass I" This is a saying of the devotees and has become a proverb 
in Kannada. It is the Karnatak variant of the advice not to take thought. To 
escape eating grass is not enough; a man should get sufhcient grain. 

65. The need it general. —Much of what has been said above about custom and 
outlook refers to Hindus and Jains and perhaps Tribal people. Tt may not be true of 
MusalmauH and Christians, The rate of increase for Hindus and Jains is however 
lower than for these other coniinunities and the need for controlling the birth rate 
is present in their case even more than among the other communities. A student 
of population has observed that “national hostilities come in the way of a 
rational consideration of birth-control by nations, and that such consideration 
cannot come until nations have ceased to regard a relative advantage over rival 
nations as more important than the weibbeiog of humanity as a whole.” It is 
possible for communities to make the mistake that is here attributed to nations, 
and to think merely of the advantage of numbers in their own group and not of 
the good of the larger unit of which they are a part. The fear of numbers as 
between community and community, and consideration of political advantages 
such as seats in Assemblies, number of scholarships for children or number 
of appointments in Government Service, received on the basis of numerical 
strength, may come in the way of a purely rational outlook on the subject of 
birth-control within the country. That this is not a very far-fetched idea may 
appear from a rumour that was given currency about the time of the Census, that 
m certain places cornmunitiea had deliberately made false returns of population. 
So far as enquiries could prove there was no basis for the rumour, but it indicates 
the atinospb^r^s of dLBtruat which can arise when communities think in a spirit 
of rivalry, /'The problem of population” says Mr. J, M. Keynes “is not merely 
the economist's problem but is going in the near future to be the greatest of all 
social questions, a question which will arouse some of the deepest instincts and 
emotions of men and about which feeling may run as passionately as in earlier 
struggles between religions.” Leaders of all communities have thus to take a 
rational outlook on the rate of growth of their people and spread healthy ideas 
atneng^t their com muni ties, 

66. A word of eiplanalion.— What is suggested here is not the indisetiminate 
use of birth-control appliances. It is easy to see tbat irrational use of contracep¬ 
tives will produce results that society can only fear. It has been observed that 
ecoaotnic prudence combined with the increasing freedom of women has been 
producing a selective birth rata in the society of the West. The more civilized 
half of the population is not increasing as fast as the less civilized half. The 
pmfessional classes have an average of 2' 13 children and the miners H H The 
birth-rate of England and Wales in 1911 per one thousand joarried men under 
55 years of age, was 119, 153, and 213 in the upper middle classes, the skilled 
workruen and unskilled workmen respectively. The National Birth rate Com¬ 
mission were certain that the classes which have demonstrated superior capacity 
for the struggle of life in the pa.st, by rbiug tn the social scale, have during the 
recent past ceased to contribute anything like their fair share to the nation's 
capital of men and women. They thought this a matter of great and ominous 
significaace. The State is far from the stage of anxiety on the ground of a 
selective birth rate, or the dwindling of what may be believed to be the better 
classes, or the disproportionate increase of what may be thought to be the worse 
classes. Better and worse in this context are also difficult to define. Yet one 
dws not desire that any section of the population, unless it is known to be 
affected by serious disease or infirmity, should become extinct. All the sections 
ought to progress more or less equally in numbera while all should beware that 
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they do not multiply fftater than mj;;ood for their own social welfare so as to 
become a problem to the nation as a whoIe> 

67. A plea for propaganda to Engentca. —Aloiij^ wit It propaganda for birth- 
control iiietliods, there is need for educating the people in Eugenics. Jfarriage 
customs in India show that such ideas in Eugenics as were possessed by the 
thinkers of tlie past were brought into common practice by social custom. Far 
eounder ideas on Eugenics are available now and society has to make an effort 
t-o absorb them and use them in life. It has been observed by students of Eugenics 
in other countries that great attention is given to the breeding of cattle but uooe 
at ail to the breeding of men. This observation relating to the progressive societies 
of the West is even more applicable to the ignorant and nneducated populace of 
our countiy\ Suggestions that Eugenics should be studied are likely to be taken 
to mean something absurd—as that only those who are physically strong should 
be allowed to marry—and attacked wholesale as unreasonable. Even cultured 
people are aoinetiines not above this kind of error. It only shows the need for 
wide and persistenb propaganda for the spread of new Ideas in this as in other 
matters. There are many customs in Indian society the meaning of which is 
not fully understood or has been forgotten. They have to be studied. Ln any 
case, an understanding of Eugenics to the extent of preventing a progeny too 
numerous to be properly brought up Is essential Lu the education of every probable 
parent. It may seem imnecessary to state that those who are mentally defective 
or have a heritable disease should not be allowed to marry but fond parents are 
known to celebrate such marriages also and friends to share in the rejoicings 
proper^-one should perhaps say, not proper—to the occasion. The society of the 
future at least should learn to condemn such marriages. If Eugenics for improv¬ 
ing the quality of mankind is not practicable at present, it may be left to future 
generations to undertake but Eugenics that will prevent the evils visible in society 
to-day should be made the possession of the common people and introduced if 
possible into ceremony and custom as such ideas seem to have been in the past. 

68. Optimum population. —It follows also that along with measures to lower 
the birth rate, measures should be taken to lower the death rate. A minimum 
death rate is inevitable but the present rate is much higher and great effort will 
be required to lower it. The ideal condition is that in which the death rate has 
become the inevitable minimum and the birth rate is just a little more than 
enough to compensate for the loss in this way. This idea is no doubt possible 
only in theory but a study of the question wdth the view of bringing the numbers 
of future generations to more or less the limit most suited for healthy national 
life—to what has been called the optimum number — ‘is now required. It is not 
for this Report to attempt to 6x the optimum population for the State. Some 
of the considerations that must enter into a discussion of the subject have been 
here set forth. The people themselves have to give further thought to the subject 
and determine what path to follow for greater happiness for coming generations. 

69. Coaclnding^ remu-kt.— I trust that the foregoing discussion has not pro¬ 
duced tbe impression that there is any need for anxiety about the position of 
the population in the State. If any doubts should be felt under this head the 
mspiring messages given by His Highness the Maharaja to his people at the time of 
inaugurating the first session of the Reformed Assembly of Representutives aud the 
Legislative Council in 1924 aud at the time of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations in 
1927 should ba sufficient to dispel tbein. All statistics, in their light, become a 
plea for self-examination, a call to work. On tbe former occasion His Highness 
observed 

It is the ambition of my life to see the people of my State develop self- 
sustaining qualities, exhibit initiative and entei'prise and take a front 
rank in all progressive movements and activities in the countty. In 
making our plans for tbe future, we have to take note of the 

tremendous changes of the recent past. My faith in the power 

and willingness of uiy people to render patriotio service is firmly 
rooted in experience and yon may rely on my abiding sympathy with 
your aspirations. If every sot of yours is guided by common sense, 
good will and useful study of facts and of experience, if your new 
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powers are used only for the promotion of tb© oomiuou good^ you 
canoot fail to rise iu power and infiuenoe. You will help to build up 
, the prosperity and reputation of our State and will become ousto- 

diaos with me of its permanent interests." 

The same note of optimism and encouragement to worthy life for all the 
people appeared in the gracious words of the Silver Jubilee Message 

1 thanb God, Who has blessed Mysore so abundantly in material ways, 
that He has blessed her also with a sincere, modest, liberal-minded 

and industrious people.. 1 pray that ws may all be assisted in the 

years to come to work together in the spirit of brotherhood for the 
same good end, so that with an efficient administration, increased 
fMilities for agriculture, industry and commerce, and equal opportu¬ 
nities for all we may devote our common energies to raising Mysore 
to a level with the foremost countries of the world.” 
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ITI,—Variation in relation to Densitv binge 1881 . 
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IV,—Variation in Natural Population, 
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VI “Varxation bit Taluks Classified according to density. 


(a) Actual figures. 
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VI.—Variation by taluks classified according to density. 


(5) ProportioDal figures. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 

70. RefercDCft to itatiitici.— This chapter Is hassdoo luiperial Tables III, IV 
aodV. 

Ttuperial Table III divides towns and villages into several classes E^rding 
to sise of population and gives the number of places in eaoh class and their total 
population. Imperial Table IV gives the names of towns in order of size o 
population and tbe population of each at each Census since 188K Imperial 
Table V shosvs the same ton ns arranged territorially and the distribution of the 
population of each according to religion. 

The following subsidiary' tables have been compiled and are appended to 
this chapter: — 

SubaidJairy 'FAbLe I ... Diatribution of tbo population hat ween towns and vi^fiea. 

Do II ... Number per mille ol each main religion who lite in towns. 

Do III ... Towns classified by population. 

Do IV ... Cities. 

71. Definitions. —A Town according to the Imperial Code of Census ProcMure 
included every Municipality or Civil lines not included within the nmuicipaJ 
limits, every' cantonment, every continuous collection of bouses inhabited by not 
less thanS.fiOO persons ’which it might be decided to treat as a town for Lensus 
purposes. The last class was intended to include pl^ea which wntain large 
populations but have not been declared as Municipalities. Such pl^s, though 
technically villages, would really be towns from the point of view of the life m 
them, the crowding of dwellings, their importance as centres of trade and histone 
associations. Places which were only over-grown villages and not having the 
essential features of towns were not to be treated as towns. 

A Ciiy was defined as every town containing not less than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and every town which it might bo decided to treat as a 
city for Census purposes. 

Three places in the State besides the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
have been treated as cities; viz., Bangalore City, Mysoro City and the 
and Sauitary Board Area of the Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore and Mysore 
Cities as also the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore have a population of over a 
hundred thousand. The Kolar Gold Fields .Area is an area of particular importance 
whoso sanitarv administration Is under a Board constituted specially (or the 
nurooae. Figures for this area have generally been shown separately from the 
figures for the whole district in the Imperial Tables and it has been treated as a 
city at this Census as at previous Censuses. 

Toten was defined in the State as any municipnlity escepting the Cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore. There was no peed to treat any non-mumcipal vill^e as 
a town on the ground that it had a population of 5,000 or more and that it had 
the characteristic features of a town. (There are two villages with a population of 
over 6,000, viz., Dodda Siddavvanshalli and Turuvanur in Chitaldrog district}. 
Village areas included within the limits of a municipality have been treated as 
part of such municipalitv. Thus the town of Davangere meludes not only the 
Lvenue village of BaviingeTe but also such parts of the neigh^uriiig villages of 
Auekonda and Nittuvalli as are included within the municipal limits of Davangere. 

72 Larger Town* —While from the point of view of municipal amenities, all 
lar«e towns with a population of over 5,OCO may be treated as urban, even a 
nouulation of 10,CHj0 in the State does not necessarily mean that a place has urban 
Auditions. Judged from European standards there is perhaps no urban popula- 
Sat all in the country outside the cities. Our municipal towns are often 
^ n^\wlrumwn villa^^Bs. Somo of them are in a sense trade centres but the 
Trjie ruTvolioC .nd th. place, arc not really bncy. Of indcctry 
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iDtroducing diniciilt labour coDditious, we have really ao trace ia the towns ia the 
State excepting Davangere. A crude way of pidgiog whether a place is urbaa 
would 00 to see the look of arCtivity oa the faces of its people. Crowds ia 
Soinhay or Madras njoving about on the roads and by the trains and hurrying 
for bus^f^ss have this look. It is nowhere to be seen in the State, possihl}*' not 
even in Bangalore* For diBcu&mon in certain cases, therefore, only places with 
a popiilation of 10,000 and over have been selected. These places, apart from 
the cities of Bangalore, Mysore and the Eolar Gold Fields Area are 


DniTAngere 

ShiochOga 

Tumkiu 

KoUr 

Channapatn^ 


CbikmogftluF 

ChlkbELlUpar 

GhiLatdrng 

HaMsn 


fTi. panges in the decade. —The number of towns at the last Ceusua was 105. 
Three of the^ towns, Male henna r, Sivani, and Sulebele which wore munici¬ 

pal i ties in 19 Li 1 have since ceased to be such< Six new* municipalities have couie 
mto existence since the last Census, viz., Belabavadi, relandut, Agara^Mamballi 
Banavarj Mine and Konanur. The number of Municipal towns on this occasion 
IS therefore three more than on the last occasion. 

j. ^^' CeneraJ figures for the State. Projwfion of rural and urban popula- 
^pulatiOQ of the 108 places treated as towns at this Census was 
1,0*10,042. ihis worlffi out to 159 per mille of the total population. The 
remaining 841 per mille is rural. Of the urban proportion of 159, 76 is 
m the four city areas and 93 in the other lO'l towns found all over the 
btate. This proportion of urban and rural populations may be taken as normal, 
txceptmg m the case of two towna where some number of people generally residing 
iQ the towns camped outside umoicipal limits at the time of the Census on account 
of plague, there were at the tinje no instances of any large movement of urban 
populatioua to the country; there were also no circumstances cansing a large 
i^ux of population from the country to the towns. In the two towns affect^ 
by plague referred to, the numbers camping outside municipal limits were too 
small to affect the total proportions, 

CompMwoJi— ufitk other Prouinces and Stat^s^ — The proportion of 
the urban population in some other States and Provinces in India per mille of 
the total population is noted below. 


A jmef' M^rw&rEL 

... S33 

Baroda 

... 2U 

Bomb&y 

... 313 

Bajpulunft 

... 139 

Madrid 

... m 


Gwalioj- 

... 112 

Pfoviucaa 

... 112 

Cochin 

... 106 

Biho^r and Orissa 

40 


(ii j iffitli Eurr^mn countries, —I'he urban proportion in India is everywhere 
much lower than in European oountriea. The figures for some of these 
countries are noted below. 


Cnglund and Wale^ 

Uni tad States of AmericA 

Garmany 

France 


... 780 

... 514 

... 456 

... 433 


fiiij ihe figures of 19^1 .—The urban population at the last Census 
was 144 per mille of the total population. The proportion has thus risen 
m the decade. In this comparison the population of 104 places of the present 
Census has been compared with the population of 101 places of the last Census 
The figures are therefore not comparable except for the classification of the 
population into urban and rural. It would be wrong to say that the popuJation 
of towns wliich was 141 per mille of the total at the last Census has grown to 159 ner 
millo of the total of the present Census, To make the figures indicate growth 
correctly, the 1921 population of the six towna which have become municipalities 
since that Census shoold he added to the urban population of that Oeasus and the 
1931 population of the three towns which ceased to be municipalities in the decade 
added to the urban population of 1931. When this is done, it is found that 107 
places which had a populatiou of 984,840 in 1931 have now a population of 
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1,051,303'. This shows an increase from l4S per tnille of the total popolatioo la 
1931 to 160 per mi lie of the total population in 1931. 

76. Tewm in Diitrkb. —The uuinber of towns, the total urban population and 
the average population per town in each district are noted below. 


Serisl 

No. 

Distriot 

Number of 
towns 

Pdpnlntion xu 
towns 

Avera^ poptUatioo 
per town 
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+ 1 + 

Hi T P 
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77.990 
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KoIat* 
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i 6.367 
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TIT 
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61.566 

6.159 

i 

Mysore* 

PTT 


33 

115.006 

5,479 

5 

Dbitaldrag 

ITT 


11 

66.451 

6,041 

6 

H&BSaD 

TIT 


13 

53,567 

4,381 

7 

Kador 



9 

39,911 

4,435 

S 


... 


IS , 

63,736 

5,337 

1 

! 


Total 

— 

194 I 

546.337 

5,353 


The cities are left out in these figures. The following diagram illustrates the 
actaal nutuberis of the urban and rural populations in the districts including the 
cities. 


DiogtaTn thowing (in miUtons} the of %ttban 

pc^ulatioit in each district. 


Mysore Dletflct 
CanflAlOrt Dlitrlot 
Tunikur DletHet 
Kelar Orttrlct 
Chiuldrug District 
Heuin DlitrJet 
Shimega Dletrlct 
Kadur DIatrIct 


n 4 II 



Note.—The proportioa of uriwn populatipn is represented by the dark column. 

The cities have grown oat of all proportion to the average town and the 
average town is itself ten times as large as the average village but the number of 
these places is small. Among the towns themselves the smaller ones whose 
population is ten thousand or less contain the largest part of the urban population. 
Mysore district has the largest number of towns, viz., 26, The district that comes 
□ext has only half as many and the other districts have each two or three less. 
Kadur comes last with nine. The number in these cases is determined really by 
the number of talnk headquarter towms as these form the majority of the municipal 
towns. In respect of the total urban population also Mysore district is first and 
Bangalore district second. Then come Kolar, Cbitaldrug, Shimoga and Tumkur 
districts. Hassan and Kadur districts come last. The average population of 
towns in the district ranges between 6,367 in Kolar district and 4,381 in Hassan 
district. Nest after Kolar district in size of towns come Tumkur, Cbitaldrug and 
Bangalore districts. Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan with their tnalnad areas come 
just above Mysore. The small number for Bangalore as compared with Kolar 
Tumkur and Cbitaldrug districts is due mainly to the dbtrict headquarter towns 
in the latter being included in the calculation while for Bangalore district the City 
and the Civil and Military Station have been omitted. The low average for Mysore 
district is due in part similarly to the omission of Mysore City from the calculation * 
partly it is due to the malnad towns in four of the taluks. * 


* E ^ff l q d m g th« 
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77> Proportion of urban and rnral popnlation in dhtritU, —Tbe proportion of 
tbe urban and rural populations in tbe districts appears in columns 4 and 5 of 
Subsidiary Table I. In Bangalore and Mysore districts tbe cities are excluded 
from the calculation and the low proportion of the urban population in them is 
due to this cause. Shimoga shows the largest proportion of urban population and 
next comas Kadur district. This is due tn the Tillages having poor population 
and the district towns being very large as compared with tbe averse village in 
these districts. The large proportion in Chifcaldrug district is due to Davangere 
town. The other districts have a proportion varying between 92 f Kolar j and 
71 (Tumkur). 

The lowest proportion of village population of any district, 879 tn 
Sbimoga district is still very large compared with the proportion of village 
population in the advanced countries of the wurld. 

The foltowung diagram shows the percentage of urban population in each 
district (including the cities.) 


GAngalore District 
KoUr Olitrkt 
MyttOrA District 
Shimoga District 
Kadur Dlnrict 
Chltaldrug Dlitrlct 
Ha$«aii Dlttrlct 
Tumkur District 



78. Gtie*,-— It hi^ been stated that foor places in the State have been treated 

as cities. Bangalore City, tbe Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Mj'sore City 
and the Kolar Gold Fields Area. The City and the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore ate in reality one city but are treated as different places because the 
Ci\il and Military Station Area is adminiatered by the jBoo’ble the British 
Besident, while the city is the historic town administered by the Governineot of His 
Highness tho Th^ Kolar Gold Fields Aren th^uigb tresited jvs ^ city is 

really not one collection of population as implied in that word. The Mining Area 
proper is small but in the vicinity are a number of villages the health administra¬ 
tion of which, in the interests of the large labour and other population which has 
gather^ round the Mines, is undertaken by a special board appointed for looking 
after the sanitation of the Mining Area. There are 88 villages in tbe jurisdiction 
of this Sanitary Board and tbe popnlation of all of them is included in the 
population of what is called the “ Kolar Gold Fields City Area,” 'I'here are thus 
in the State really only two cities. The city made up of Bangalore City and the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and the City of Mysore. 

79. Bangalore City, — Growth of the City .—Bangalore is an ancient tow'n with 
historical ^sociations. It has developed greatly in the last ten years. Its 
population in 1921 was 11 8,.“56. According to the present Census, it is 172,357, 
The increase of 58,SOI works out to 454 per mille. The variations in the previous 
Censuses were as below. 


Year 

FcipiilatioQ 

Variatioti 
per miUm 

1871 

60,703 


1881 

62,317 

+ 27 

1891 

80,286 

+ 288 

1901 

69,447 


1911 

68,651 

+ 277 

1921 

118.556 

+337 

19.11 

172.357 

+ 464 
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These figures are illustrated in the following diagram. 


Yafwtian the jtopdation of 
Ci(v sine* 1671. 
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The iucrease at the present Census is thus higher 
than at any previous Census. It is indeed so 
high that doubts have been cast on the correct¬ 
ness of the figure. There is, however, no doubt 
that the figures represent an actual increase and 
are not inflated. The Census of the City was 
carried out with great care. The enumerators 
were all of a higher class of ability than the 
average found eleewhere and the work of super¬ 
vision fell to the lot of specially competent superior 
officers deputed therefor by the MunicipaJity 
and by the Educational institutions and Govern¬ 
ment ofiices in the City. Both by quality of 
personnel and the trouble taken, the Census of 
the City should be said to Lave been carried out 
I better than the Census of any other place. The 

-50000 Increase recorded during the decade may therefore 
IHHBH'HH be safely accepted as representing fact, 

HHfltilH HH I This conclusion is supported by the statis- 

IobHII tics of the extensions laid out and the number 

MuHm of dwelling bouses. The extensions of Venkata- 

^ Q rangapura, Gavipur-Guttahalli, Kalasipalya 
and the New Extension west of Ceotrat Jail, 
were laid out during the decade. The total number of sites of these new exten¬ 
sions comes to about 700. Many of these sites have beeu built on already. 
Many sites in the old extensions which were vacant at the time of the last 
Census, particularly in Visveswarapura Extension have also been since almost 
wholly built on. Parts of Chauiarajpet and Basavangudi Extensions which used 
to look hare in 1930-21 are now quite full, so much &o that these two old exten¬ 
sions look more like the busy parts of the old city than like extensions. The total 
number of bouses in the City in 1930-21 according to ^tlnnicipal numbera w as 
13,873. The number in 1931 was J 9,343, This is an increase of 5,375 in the 
number of houses and works out to 3b'71 per cent which is only slightly less than 
the increase in the population. Municipal numberitig as now carried out is of 
buildings. According to the Census numbering vvhich takes count of dwel¬ 
lings of commensal households the number of occupied houses in the City in 1931 
was 24,034 and in 1931 was 34,657. These figures are comparable as the defini¬ 
tion of a dw'cllmg bouse for Census purpose at this Census has been the same. 
The increase in dwelling houses was thus 10,633, the percentage being 44*19. 
The proportion of 10,623 dwelling houses to 6,375 new buildings is reasonable, 
for in the first place several of the new buildings may not be dwellings and in the 
second place two families dwelling iu one building is not uncommon. There is 
also no reason to doubt the correctness of the Census numbering. The percen¬ 
tage of increase of dwelling houses is nearly the some as the percent^e of increase 
of population and this correspondence between the increases in the two cases 
shows that the Censns figure of population is reliable. 

Reuxotts for increase of populaiion —The large increase of population in the 
City is due to various causes. The City is now more industrial than in any 
previous decade. Among the concerns started within the decade are the Minerva 
Mills, the Mysore Art and Wood Works, the Sree Rama Silk Throwing Factory, 
the Pioneer Power Laundry, the White Lead Syndicate and several soap factories, 
power looms, dyeing works and hosiery factories. The City has also developed 
trade though for want of statistics it is difficult to see the extent of this develop¬ 
ment. The University which was established towards the end of the previous 
decade has developed largely within the decade and as compared with 1921, a much 
larger student population now dwells in the City. 
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Conditiom of living .—The population of the City dwells under Tarious 
conditions according to the nature of the locality. The City has been divided 
into nine divisions for Municipal Administration. The chief locality of each 
division and the population found in each for the two Censuses of 1921 and 1931 
are given in the following statement. 


No. 

N^me 

Populitiod 



1931 

1921 

I 

High GmnD^ uddEo^t^ ppxta like 
palya, UppAnkballl and Galt&bftUi. 

9,dS4 

7.866 

II 

B&lopot and part of Chickpot (Old City) 

24,444 

28.425 

III 

Part of South ChLckpot 

38,227 

30,578 

rv 

Part North of Nfi^artbpet fOld City) 

19.655 

17,344 

V 

I Part South of Old City 

8,487 

7,015 

VI 

ViBveswaraptim^ Kal&^piJyA and Mavalli 

15,619 

9,642 

1 VII 

Ghamarajpot, Sbankarpur, Fortg Gavipur—Old 
City and village. 

21.548 

11,621 

' VTII 

Basavangudi EatedBioup Sunkonahalli Old Village. 

12,191 

5.128 

IX 

MaUoBwaram, Soshadripuram and Sfiminpur 
Extension B. 

19.289 

5,936 

X 

Bail way ProtoiBes 

3,S4S 

-1 ‘f ^ 


Of the total population of 172 thousand, nearly 91 thousand live in the old city 
comprising Divisions II, lU, IT and V, The other divisions altogether have a 
population of SI thousand. There are in these divisions, parts of the old town and 
what under old conditions were villages now included and absorbed into the City 
area. Munireddipalya, Tlpparahalli and Gnttahalli in Division I, Mavalli in 
Division YI, Gavipur and Guttahalli in Division VII, Sunkenahalli in Division 
VIII—are villages thus absorbed. The Fort in Division VII is a part of the old 
City. The population of these villages and parts of the old town comes to about 
12 thousand as shown in the statement below. 


No. 

Village 

Population 

PorBODB 

Males 

Females 

1 

Munireddipalya 

2,279 

1,174 

1.105 

2 

Upparahalli 

1.113 

550 

663 

3 

1 Guttahalli (Ralamabal) 

2.916 

1.521 

1395 

4 

MavaUj 

2.261 

1,161 

1.113 

5 

Fort (part ol old city) 

1.050 

563 

487 

6 

Guttahalli (VII Division) 

1,117 

551 

566 1 

1 7 

(villago-^ot axtedsiou) 

T84 

408 

376 

8 

BuakenahaUj 

478 

232 

246 


Total 

12,601 

6.160 

5,851 


The population dwelling in the esttensions proper would thus appear to be about 
09 thousand. In the Municipal Hand Book for the City, the population Jiving 
in the extensions is stated as about 65 thousand. The City area and the 
villages are generally congested areas and have houses of the old style very close 
together and with no space between house and house. The structures are 
generally terraced or mud-roofed and have not much provision for the ingress of 
light and air. Drainage also is more difficult and has bad to be introduced in a 
built up area. The extensions, on the contrary, are open and laid out on modern 
lines, contain about equal pronortions of terraced and tiled houses and rarelv 
any mud-roofed houses, and (except in the extensions laid out earlier) there is 
always spfme between house and bouse and generally more provision for the 
ingress of light and air. Excellent provision has also bseu made for drainage in 
laying out the extensions. Thus between 103 and 107 thouBand of the population 
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may be considered to be living In dwellings o! the old style improved according 
to modern ideas and between 65 and 69 thousand in dwellings o( the new style 
with genemlly more light and air. 

The population shows an increase in every division. It is least proportionate 
in the divisions which are parts of the old City» and greater in the extension areas, 
the largest increase appearing in the last division. A much larger proportion of 
the population than in 1991 lives in the extensions now ; the numbers for 1921 
beiug about 34 and 34 thousand as against 107 (or 103) and 65 (or 69) thousand. 

Densify of population in Divisioms .—The density of the population in the 
various parts of the City is shown in the following statement. 


Di vision 

An&lk 

(fiq. miles) 

ttotal populmtioD 

Density 

1 

1 


3'37 

9.254 

3.196 

11 


060 

•37,687 

46,145 

III 


110 

38,337 

34,753 

w 

■<14 

0'75 

19,855 

26,473 

V 


0-00 

8,467 

94,000 

VI 


1*43 

15,619 

10,669 

vu 


I'oe 

21,648 

10,994 

viri 


1’09 

12,191 

11,190 

IX 


r79 

19.269 

10,776 


i 

* V the jwpalmtian of tbe | 


The population is naturally denser in the old City than in the extensions. It is 
densest in Division V. Then comes Division II, and then follow Divisions III 
and IV, The density in Division IV is the lowest in the old City area. Of the 
other divisions, Basavangudi has the highest density and the other extension 
divisions come very close to it. Only Division I has a noticeably lower density. 
The High Ground included in this division may be described as the West End 
of Bangalore and bos £ne mansions with large grounds. A good part of it 
besides is vacant space. In the extensions the grounds are smaller and the build¬ 
ings are of a more modest kind being intended mainly for what might be called 
the middle class, Governluent Officers, professional persons and the better-to-do 
tradesmen. The density in the extensions is roughly speaking about thrice the 
density of the High Ground area and the density in the City area is from three 
to eight times the density of the extension area. 

Housing accommodation tVi the Divisions .—The following statement showing 
Municipal numbers and Census numbers for the several divisions gives on idea 
of the crowding in bouses in the several parts of the City, 


Division 

1 NuizibaF ol 
ManicLpai 
structures 

Ceosus namber 
of dwelling 
hausen 

I 

553 

i,es2 

n 

3,643 

5.827 

III 

4.561 

9,713 

IV 

2,058 

4.797 

V 

1.477 

2,566 

vr 

2.040 

3.506 

VII 1 

1,799 

4,501 

VIII 

1,277 

3,260 

IX 

1,847 

4,517 


The number of structures of various kinds according to Mnnicipal accounts 
in 1921 and 1931 is given below'. 


Tear 

Terraced 

Tiled 

Mud ^roofed 

Thatched 

Total 

1930-31 

3,98) 

3,614 

6.961 

437 

13,993 

1930-31 ... 1 

6,073 

7,064 

7.010 

' 103 

' 19.348 
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In 1921, inud-ioofed houses showed the largest number, terraced and 
houses together being about the same number and there were about 450 thatched 
houses. lu 1931, the mud-roofed houses had increased by about 50 but the 
tiled and terraced houses by about 6,500, the tiled houses showing a slightly 
larger increase than terraced houses. It is also noteworthy that in spite of 
the new extensions laid out bringing in about 700 sites, the number of vacant 
sites decreased by about a thousand, indicating that buildings were raised on 
about 1,700 sites in the decade i92l'31. 

Improvement of tfte City ,—The improvement of the City received much 
attention and works with this object at a coat of over 24 lakhs were carried out 
during the decade. The main directions of improvement were the laying out of 
the extensions already referred to in order to meet the growing demand for sites 
for the construction of houses, the construction of the new market on a generous 
scale, improvement of water«supply and drainage, and the widening of the 
roads and tarring them. The City has further been beautified by the formation 
of circles and squares at the junctions of important roads, chief among them l«iiig 
the Sri Krishnarajendra Circle, Sri Narasimbaraja Square, the Vani Vilasa 
Circle, the Irwin Circle, the Kantaraj Urs Circle and the Kempo Gowda Circle. 
The lighting of the City has been greatly improved by the addition of several 
ornamental cable and cluster lights. 

Health and Welfare Measures , — Larger and larger amounts are being spent 
on health and welfare measures year by year and expenditure in this respect 
has increased by over 40 per cent during the last decade as can be seen from the 
statement below. 


Object ' 

Enpondlture during 

1921 

1931 

Lighting 

Be. 

28.473 ' 

Be. 

65,5S1 

PuhiiQ Works 

3,28.926 

1.62.159 

Dmtn&go 

■■ ■ 1 

31,051 

ConservMcy and Sanitation 

99,692 

1.20.812 


12,897 

27,169 

WfttoT-Stijiply 

40,186 

2,31,119 

Education 

10.463 

93,644 

Total 

6,20,606 

7,61.605 


80. The Civil and Military StatioB, Bangalore.— The population of the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, increased from 118,940 in 1921 to lS4,ltSin 1931, 
The increase was 15,173 or 128 per milte. The variations in the previous decades 
are noted below. 


Decade 

Variation 

Actual 

Par miUe of 
PopuUtioD 

1871-1681 

-1-11,730 

+143 

1881-1691 

1 +6,541 

+70 

16914901 

—10,482 ' 

—105 

19014911 

+ 11.235 

+ 125 

1911-1921 

+18,106 

+180 
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The TariAtioDS are illustrated in the following diagram. 

Tari<ttim in tkn population of Oivit 
and Military Station^ Bangalore, 
tinet 2871. 

I3I.WO I^opvlation . — ^Thc population of the 

strictly Military area comprising, it may be 
presumed, workers in the army and their depen¬ 
dents was 9,163. The rest of the population m^.p 
124,950 is the Civil population living in the 
Station. 

The population of the strictly Military area 
is thus very small as compared with the Civil 
population. The Station however contains a large 
Dumber of people in occupations ausiliarj to the 
life of the Military population. The variation In 
the population depends therefore in a large 
measure on the strength of the Forces stationed 
in the place. Between 1831 and 1891, the Civil 
and Military Station showed an increase of 70 per 
mille of popnlation as against 233 per mtlle in 
Bangalore City; between 1891 and 1901, it showed 
a decrease of 105 per mille against 135 permille in 
Bangalore City, In the next three decades it showed consistently smaller 
increases than Bangalore City; 125 against 2.77, 180 against 337, and 128 
a^nst 454 per mille. The following statement shows the Military popula¬ 
tion in the Civil and Military Station at the various Censuses side by side with 
the total population. 


, to 
^ (4 U 

to p “ 




Censas 

Total 

population 

Military pcpnlntiozi 

Actual 

Workers 

Dapondant^ 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 ... I 

100.081 

89,599 

100,634 

118,940 

134,113 

■ Thi 

• 3,700 

3,574 

5,319 

6,078 

4,313 

i fiipim im appro: 

' 7,567 

4,996 

4.313 

4 , 8 ^ 

InfoTmatlion not 
collected. 

Elmile, 


It will be observed from this that the decrease in the Military population m 
1901 and the increases in 1911 and 1921 are refiected in the total population. 
Only in the last decade has the population of the Station show'n an increase in 
spite of a decrease in the Military population. The rate of increase bears a smaller 
proportion to the rate for Bangalore City than usual. As against a little more 
than a half of the City rate in the previous decade and a little less thau a half in 
the decade previous to it the rate for this Census is only about a fourth of the City 
rate. The reduction of the Military Forces between 1921 and 1931 has checked 
the increase of population reaching a rate comparahle with that of the City or 
with that of the Station itself in the previous decade. 

The Military population in the Station however now forms a much smaller 

part of the total than ever before. The garrison 
- reached its highest strength in 1921. Since then, it has 
been reduced to below the level of 1911. The 
Military population working and dependent bore to 
the total population of the Station at the several 
Censuses the proportion shown in the margin. The 
proportion of the population of the Military area to 
the total population at this Census is 68 per mille. 
The number of occupied houses in 1921 was 16,683. 


CEfiiOl 

J^roportiob 

piCipalAtiQti 

per 

oEtbv lolil 

1891 

lis 

1901 

m 

1911 ... 

94 

1»1 ... 

n 

1981 
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chapter 11 ,—POPULATION OF CrTlES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Ill 1931 the number was 91,012 or 6,029 more. The houses have increased more 
than the population. There is presumably less crowding now than in^ 1921 for 
while the number of persons per occupied bouse in 1921 was over 7, it is only 
over 6 at this Census. 

The Station is largely a modem town. Its roads and streets are well laid 
out and the more important roads, about 24 miles long, are tarred. There_ is 
crowding in the quarters in which the poorest live but the general inipreswon 
that the Station produces is of a neatly built town with fine houses in spacious 
grounds. The Station receives its water from the same source as the City and 
has electric lighting. The Municipal Commission have built model colonies and 
seem to have further schemes for bnilding model houses. Sixty-eight houses 
were built in one settlement in 1931, Houses thus built ate generally all taken 
up for rent. 

81. Mysore City. —Mysore City gives its name to the State and is of tmpor> 
tauce as the seat of the Koyal House. Its population was 83,951 in 1921. It 
passed the one hundred thousand limit at this Censua, The pcmulatiou of the 
City in the several Censuses and the rate of variation from decaae to decade is 
given below. 


Ceostia 

Total 

PopulatioD 

V&rifttLoa 

Actual 

Permilb of 
pqpulation 

1881 ... : 
1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

193 L 

60.992 1 
74,048 
68,111 
71,306 
83.961 
107,142 

-►2,477 
+ 13,766 
—5.937 
+3,195 
+13,945 
+ 23,191 

+43 
-►228 
“"'BQ 
+47 
+ 177 
+976 


The figures are illustrated in the following diagram. 

Varhtian in the p^nttation of iiytore 

The town has grown largely in the deoade, the 
occupied houses having increased from 17,^8 to 
21,716, the percentage of increase being about 26. 
The increase in the number of dwelling bouses has 
kept pace with the increase in the population 
during the decade. The old extensions have deve¬ 
loped and the Vani 'V ilas Extension newly laid 
ont has been largely built up. The Railway Colony 
and the University are mainly responsible for the 
growth of the population. 


Didrihidiim^ of yopulaHon % MoAaWns.—The population of the several 
mohallas in the City at this Census is given below. Corresponding figures for 
the last Census are not available. 


Mohaila 

Fopulatioa 

Fort 

Nihzflrbod 

LrftRhkar 

Devmraj 

Kri&ho&rftj 

Ghamitmj 

Bailwiky 8tatioD Aiw 

6,047 
9,398 
23,089 
20,332 
14,384 
16,573 
: 17,372 

947 


aiKCtf 
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Homing Contiitwns. —Below are given the number of stniotures according to 
municipal nujiibeiing and that of dwelling houses according to Census numbering 
in the several raobailas. 


1 

1 Mohalta 

Ntunbor 

1 of Atructuros 

Nombeir of 
ooctipied housea 

Fort 

1 

1.007 

1,277 

Niusftrbad 

1,963 

2,093 

Lft^hkar 

5,273 

4,304 

1 Mftndi 

4,763 

4,146 


3,351 

2.891 

Kri^naTAj 

2.717 

3,512 

Chamaraj ... > 

2,737 

3,413 


Krishnaraj Mohalla which is the old town and Chamaraj Mohalla containing the 
extensions which are in popular favour are the only uiohallaa which show & 
proportion comparable with the more crowded parts of Bangalore City. Every¬ 
where else the congestion is less. In three mohallas the structures are more than 
the occupied houses. This is due m&inly to the shops bearing Census numbers 
but not being used at night, appearing under the former head but not under the 
latter. 

City lm])rov€itteni.^T!he improvement of the City was taken up In earnest 
in 1903 as a result of the large death roll caused by plague and a Trust Board 
was constituted for being in charge of all improvement operations. Crowded 
localities were opened up, narrow lanes were widened and conservancy lanes opened 
for facility of drainage. Many low-lying and ill-ventilated houses were dismantled 
and extensions were formed to provide roOm for the displaced population. 

Two extensions were laid oat at first. Five other extensions with sites as 
shown below were laid out later to meet the demand for sites from persons who 
had been displaced from their old houses. 



Number 

of 

Chfimaudi ExtopA^n 

NarasimhamjA Moballa 

Yam Vilaa MohaJIa 

New LakAhmipUTam Extension 

New I^igA Extep^ioti 

1,082 

205 

S06 

75 

691 


Some idea of the work that is being done year by year can be gained from the 
followiag summary of the work done in 1930-31. The amount available for 
expenditure was Re. 2,47,845 of which one lakh of rupees was a grant made by 
Government. Rs. 39,447 was spent on acquisition of property, Ra. 68,380 on 
drainage and sanitary works—^92 construction works were in progress, 22 properties 
were declared for acquisition, 65 actually acquired; advances amounting to 
Rs. 3,144 were granted to Municipal and Trust Board employees for bouse building. 
A scheme for anti-malarial operations at a cost of Rs. 3,400 was sauctioned by 
Government, one half of the cost being met by the Trust Board. The greater part 
of the acquisition represents bouses bought up for destruction. During the decade 
a sum of 16 lakhs was spent on improvements. 

The expenditure incurred by the Municipality on Health, Sanitation and 
other measures increased from 3'63 lakhs in 1921-22 to 6'9 lakhs in 1930-31. 

Mysore City is now a place of much beauty with its wide roads, its finely laid 
olit parks and gardens and its well-designed extensions and lighting. There are 
still some crowded localities but those who remember the crowding of about thirty 
years ago know how small a remnant the present insanitation is of the insanita- 
tion of a previous age. The Fort was like a bee-hive and what is now the site 
of the extension known as Lakshmipuram was then full of huts and hovels In 
which a large Adikarnataka population lived in appalling disease and discomfort. 

9 
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CHAPTER n.—POPULATION Op CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAOES 


W'^lien the improveiuent of this city begao, the population that crowded the Fort 
moved out to the exteDsions. The Adikamataka population moved into new 
buildings on a high site farther up. The Adikarnataka streets of Mysore are 
now almost models of cleanliness in this class of life. All these uieasurcs have 
greatly improved the health of the City in recent years. 

82. The Kolar Gold Fields Area, —As has been explained earlier the Kolar 
Gold Fields Area is not really a city. The area in w'hicb the mines are located is 
covered with a number of settlements which have all the appearance of an active 
industrial centre. There are good cottages in extensive grounds where the officers 
of the minoa and the officers of Government live. A busy town has also grown 
up near by where a large part of the Indian population dwells under conditions 
similar to those of a district town wdth schools, medical institutions, a club and 
the like amenities. The Mining Area is supplied with filtered drinking water 
from a large tank some miles away and is Ht by electricity. The population of 
the Mining Area proper at this Census was 49,bl0. The rest of the popula¬ 
tion — 3.6,293 — is in the 85 villages round about. 

Population .—The population at the last Census w^as 87,682. This Census 

recorded a decrease of 2,679, This seems to be due to 
the labour employed on the iiunes being somewhat 
smaller than in 1921 on account of less work. The 
population at various Censuses since 1891 is noted in 
the margin. The mines bad jnst begun working in 
1881. 


Hovsing Conditions. —Housing conditions in the Mines Area are good for the 
superior staff, fair for the clerical and professional classes and rather bod for the 
majority of the labour population. Mr, M. A. Srinivasan who investigated the 
social and economic conditions of this part of the population last year wrote as 
follows: There are about 10,500 bouses or huts in the Mining Area. Of these, 

less than a thousand huts are masonry huts with tiled or sheet roofs and these 
are generally speaking occupied by the clerical or supervisory staff. The Mysore 
Mines have about QUO huts built entirely of corrugated sheets. The remaining 
about 9,500 huts approximately are made of '* thattl ” (stiff bamboo matting) walls 
and corrugated sheet roofing, and they bouse about 90 per cent of the labour 
population. 

* 4 ! 

'* The standard size of a single-room but is, generally speaking, 9 feet by 9 
feet except in Mysore Mine Line where it is 12 feet by 9 feet. In Balaghat, it is 
10 feet by 9 feet. 

* ♦ ♦ * # 


'* There is a good deal of over-crowding. The following table gives some 
idea of its extent. 


Tfstil JknmheT at bnts 

Number ot htiU ocenpEid bj 

! . . 1 

UUB 

amilf 

Twe» 

Thr^ 

tuolLin 

OVDt b 
tlilDlllHI 

Lem than 
tout 
pa nans 

p«no;ii 

parsons 

S to 10 'Mdralhftii 

, 10 peiwai 

Eitiglp G,»a7 ..p 

AfiSi 


1 

-Prr 



749 

tiw 1 10 

Si&Ble room huti with 
cbm «■ 

i —-- 



a 

1 H 

£62 

m 

461 

1 


It will be seen that there is one instance of three families occupying a single hut 
and 235 cases of tw'^o families living in one but. One hundred and twenty-five of 
these huts are the 9 feet ones and the rematuder 12 feet by 9 feet. In 42 cases, 
families of more than ten persons live in one hut with or without kitchen ; over 
850 single room huts are occupied by six or more persous per hut. 

“ The occupants themsel vea are not a little responsible for the over-crowding 
that exists. Too often, a married son or son-in-law or brother will live himself 
w ith bis family in his father's or father-in-law's or married brother’s hut which la 


Ceoena 

PopulAtian 

1991 


1901 

76,8:4 1 

1911 

63,743 

loai ... , 
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already crowded rather than live in a separate hut by bimself. Besides this, there 
are the other married relatives. lustauces have also been found where a man with 
a family has sublet his hut bo a visitor or an unemployed resident and gone to live 
with another married relative. The Companioa often find their huts occupied 
by families or persons who are not employed tn the Mines at ail. One feels dis¬ 
heartened to see these and similar practices of these folk, so steeped in ignorance 
are they and so used to squalor and wretchedness they seem,** 

It appears that the Companies are trying to improve conditions. 

The Dumber of occupied bouses in the area at the last Census was 20,58h; 
at this Census it was 19,448 or 1,140 less. 

The Kolar Gold Fields Sanitary Board is attending to the sanitation 
of the Eolar Gold Fields Area. The Board has constructed a new market and 
established cooly colonies for preventing over-crowding in the adjoining villages. 
The expenditure iucurred by the Board is mainly on repairs of roads and conser¬ 
vancy and sanitation and it amounts to about a lakh of rupees every year, 

83, Number and liie of towni. —Apart from the four city areas the number 
of towns in the State at this Census was 104. The number of to wns of the various 
sizes IB shown below. 


1 

Populatioa 

Number of towns 
ia 1931 

I 

-1 

Under 5,000 

60 

n 

w-m* 

5.000 io 10.000 

29 

III 

p - ■ 

10,000 to 20.000 

7 

IV 


20.000 to 50.000 

2 1 


Groioth in the decade ,—The population of the towns in the several classes 
in 192t and 1931 is shown below. 



PopulntioD in 1931 

FopuktioQ of eamo 

towns in 1921 

OiSTenanco 

I 

• P ¥ 

ai2.3S3 

198,617 

1.1,766 

II 


196,004 1 

161.689 

85.01S 

HI 

•1 * I- 

93.224 

76.714 

16,510 

IV 


43.616 

32,061 

11,755 


It appears from the statement that the smaller towns with a population of less 
than 6,000 in which the life approximates to rural conditions showed increases of 
less than seven per cent. The larger towns containing now between 3 and 20 
thousand increased by over 20 per cent, and those which now have between 20 
and 50 thousand people have increased by over 30 per cent. 


84. Towns which show decrease of population. — The towns noted below 
show a smaller population at this Census than in 1921. 


No. 

Town 


Population 

Deoreftso 

1931 

1921 

1 

Anekul 


6,3U7 

6.326 

19 

2 

Soringuiiatatn 


6,300 

7,217 

917 

3 

ChiotAUtSD) ... 


4,985 1 

6,161 

1,176 

4 

Cbanongiri 


3,739 

3,996 

257 

5 

Mokkivlmtiru 


3,331 

3,359 

28 

€ 

Korutsgere 


2.969 

3,028 

59 

7 

T.-Narsipar 


2.806 

4,763 

1,962 

8 

Kdelinaraiaiiete 


2,760 

3,226 

476 

9 

McUcote 


2.733 

6.307 

3,574 

10 

SAntgur 


2.069 

2,265 

196 


9 * 
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Of these cases, the redaction in Anekal, T.-Narsipur and Saragur is due to a 
hamlet in each case which was included in the Municipal town on the last occasion 
beiug now left out of the Municipality. If allowance is made for this there is really 
an increase of population in all the three cases. The reduction in the case of Ohinta- 
mani and Channagiri is due to people having left the tow ns on account of plague and 
lived in camps outside the M unicipal area at the time of the Census. The reduction 
in Krishnarajpete is stated to be due to there having been an adventitious popula¬ 
tion in 192} on Its way to Melkote for a religious festival and the population in 
19dl being only the normal population. The small reduction in Molakalnmru is 
accounted for by a decline in the weaving industry. Reduction in the case of 
Koratagere is nob accounted for. The reduction is however not much. The reduc¬ 
tion in the case of Melkote is probably due to the festival referred to above having 
brought a population from outside at the time of the Ceusus in 1921 and there 
being no such festival now. The reduction in Seringapatam is due to the place 
being malarial. More and more people who have work in the town prefer to stay 
in some neighbouring place and to come to the town for w'ork and go aw'ay. 

85. Growth of urban population. —^The following statement shows the number 
of tow'ns and cities of various smes and the population that dw'elt in them in the 
four Census years 1901,1911, 1921 and 1931. The proportion of population in 
each case bo the total population of the Btate also appears in the statement. 
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It will he observed that the number of places treated as towns in 1901 w as 
128 and that this number fell to 91 in 1911. The large reduction in the uninber 
is explained in the Report of 1911 as due to the reclassification of places effected 
in consequence of the passing of the Municipal Regulation in 1909. Comparison 
of later figures with the figures of 1901 or of earlier Ceiisuses is therefore not likely 
to lead to any useful conclusious. Comparing the figures of 1921 and 1931 with 
the figures of 1911 we see that growth of population in the urban areas is more 
than in rural areas. The total number of towms which was 91 in 1911 rose to 
105 in 1921 and 108 in 1931 the increase being due to towns newly declared 
Municipalities under the Regulation. The fourteen places newly declared 
Municipalities in 1911-21 had a population of 36,291 in 1921. The growth in the 
91 towns in that decade is thus found to be about 168 thousand. This includes 
the cities w hich have growm faster than the ordinary towns. If the cities are 
excluded it is found that 67 places with a population of 349 thousand in 1911 had 
in 1921 a population of 417 thousand, r,e., they showed an increase of 63 thousand 
or over 19 per cent. This is a fair rate of increase and is larger than the rate for 
the rural population. Bituilarly, the towns and cities with a population of over 
20,000 which had in 1911 a population of over 309 thousand, had in 1921 a popula¬ 
tion of *109 thousand, thus showing an inorexise of over 32 per cent. The increase 
in these cases was thus even larger than in the case of smallpr towns. Taking the 
towns which contained 50 thousand and less population in 1021 and in 1931 we 
find that a population cf 453 thousand increased to 534 thousand, f.e., by 81 
thousand or over 17 per cent. The four places with more tlian 50 thousand popu¬ 
lation together had a population of 409 thonsand in 1921 and 498 thousand in 
1031. This increase of nearly 22 per cent also is very considerable. 

The urban population at the Census of 1911 w*as 113 per mille of the total 
population. The proportions in 1921 and 1931 being, as already noted, 144 and 
159 respectively, it may be stated that urbanisation is not proceeding with any 
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rapidity in the State. Small nniuhers of people go from the rnral parts to the 
cities—not so much to other towns—and possibly those who can find employment 
tlierc prefer to stay there* But there is uo abandonnient of the country for the 
town. A proverb in Kannada says, “ After ruin go to the city.'' It means that a man 
who has lost his property in the country and can make no living there,^ can find 
work and earn a living in the city. It implies also that while he can live in the 
country be would not think of going to the city. This is the attitude of the mass 
of the |>o pul at ion. To a previous generation the thought of leaving the native 
village for good was the last of all calamities. It could not imagine happiness 
outside the small territory whose features it had leamt to love. The tradition 
hae perhaps slackened a little now but it is still there and like children who prefer 
the poor mother to a jewelled stranger, however kindly, the people cling to the 
native soil and would rather bo poor there than better off elsewhere. 

86. Diitributiou of the popoktion of the main reltgiout between urban and roral 
areal. — The number per mille of each main religion in the State who live iu towns 
is shown in Subsidiary Table 11. It appears from this statement that as against 169 
out of every thousand of the total population living in towns the number for the 
Hindus is 13S, for Jains 252 for Musalmans 427 and for Christians 734. The 
Hindus who form the bulk of the population of the State live very largely in 
villages. The proportion for them is therefore much lower than the average for 
the total population. The Jains who have the next higher proportion have nearly 
twice as man v as the Hindus out of every thousand in towns. The proportion for 
the Musalma'ns is more than thrice and for Christians more than 6§ times that for 
the Hindus. Of the lobal Jain population a little over a quarter lives in towns; 
of the Musalnian population over 40 per cent; and of the Christian population 
nearly three*fourths. The Jains and Musalmansare a much more urban popula¬ 
tion than the Hindus but have yet a larger proportion living in the country than 
in towns. The Christians are more urban than all these communities and count 
in the country only a quarter of their population. 

While the proportion of Hindus living in towns is 133 out of every thousand 
for the whole State it will be observed that the number for the districts is much 
lower. The district in which the Hindu urban population shows the largest pro* 
portiou is Shimoga. Then come Kadur and Chitaldnig; then Bangalore, Mysore, 
Kolar and Hassan with nearly the same proportion; and last Tumknr district* 
The observations which apply to the total Jain population apply in each of these 
cases. The high JuLn proportion of 252 for the State is the result partly of the 
large number of Jains living in the cities and partly of the high proportion of 
urban Jains in Mysore, Chitaldrug and Hassan distriots. In the other four 
districts the urban proportion of Jains is smaller, being lowest in Bangalore 
district. The Musalman proportion for the State as in the ease of the Hindus 
is higher than that for anv district. The proportion among the districts is 
bigh^t in Hassan being 3b9,'and lowest in Bangalore and Tumkur districts being 

and 259, respectively. The Christian proportion for the districts is again like 
the Jain proportion largely varying, ranging between 730 in Chitaldrug which is 
very near the State average and 67 in Bangalore district. Kolar, Tumkur and 
Shimo'^a districts have 601, 641 and -589 per thousand of their Christian popula- 
tion in'’towns. Mysore and Chitaldrug have 2S2 and 220 and Kadur district 142. 

The following statement showing the proportion of the total urban population 
of each religion found in the cities and the larger towns with a population of 
10,000 and over and in the other towns with less than 10,000 population will also 
be of interest. 
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CaAPTEB II,—POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND A'lLLAQES 


Compared with the Hindus or Jaina, much larger proportions ol MusaUoanii 
and Christians are found in the cities and the larger towns tbau in the siuallor 
towns. 


87. Comparison with the prcTioos Cemns.— The proportion per mi lie of the popu¬ 
lation of each main religion who lived in towns in 
I9il and 1931 is noted in the margin. The figures 
show that the proportion for the whole State has 
increased by 15 per thousand and that this increase 
is reflected among the Hindus and Musalmans by 12 
and 24 per thousand. The Christiana and Jains, 
however, show a decrease, the Christian decrease 
being only 6 per thousand and the Jain about 10 
times as much. This is, however not to be taken aa 

showing a decline in the urban population in these religions. The figures noted 

in the margin show in the nearest thou¬ 
sand the population of these religions 
living in urban areas and rural territory 
at the two Ceosuaes. The urban popu¬ 
lation in both cases is larger tbau in 1921 
and has grown more than 20 per cent 
and 16 per cent. The country however, 
shows a larger proportion of increase than 
the town and this is what has cansed reduction in the proportion of their urban 
population per mille of their total population. 

88. Dulrihntieii of the urban population by religion.^— The following statement 
shows the distribution of every ten thousand of the urban population among the 
various religions for the State as a whole, for the four city areas and for the other 
nine towns which have a population of over 10,000, 
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For the State as a whole, the urban population is made up approximately of 
a little over three-fourths of Hindus, of about one*sixth of Musalmans and ateut 
one-sixteenth of Christians and less than one-hundredth of Jains and others. The 
proportion for these religions in the total population, both urban and rural, for 
the State is : Hindu 9,174, Musalman 608, Christian 133, Jain 4o and others 40. 
As observed elsewhere, the smaller proportion of the Hindus and the larger pro¬ 
portion of the other religious in the urban population is noticeable. The oil¬ 
man proportion in the urban population is nearly twice as much as the Christian 
proportion and nearly five times as much as in the total population. The popula¬ 
tion of the religions in the several cities follows more or less tbe same course, but 
there is considerable difference as between different places for tbe same religion- 
Bangalore City has a higher proportion of Hindus and a smaller proportion of all tbe 
oth^ religions than the total urban population of the State. Mysore City has a 
ait jailer proportion of Hindus, Christians and Jains than Bangalore City, and a larger 
proportion of Musalmans and others. The Kolar Gold Fields Area has a still smaller 
proportion of Hindus than Mysore; a much smaller proportion of Musalmans than 
even Bangalore City and a much larger proportion of Christians. The nine towns 
with a population of over 10,000 have about the same proportion of Hindus as 
the Kolar Gold Fields Area; a larger proportion of Musalmans and Jains and a 
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suiaHer proportiiou of CbristiauB kban any city area. The Civil aad Military 
Station, Bangalore, haa the aniallest proportion of Hindua and the largeat pro¬ 
portion of Musaliiiana and Christians. Jt thus appears that as amongst the cities 
and towns, the Hindus are crowded in Bangalore and Mysore Cities and very thio 
in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore; that the Musalmans are crowded 
in the Civil and Military Station and the nine towns with a population of 10,000 
and over and are thin in the Kolat Gold Fields Area and that the Christians are 
crowded in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and the Kolar Gold Fields 
Area and are thin in the nine towns. There is not much diSerence in the 
distribution of the Jains as between the several cities and the larger towns. 

89, Town Improvemeat in the decade ; Generaf Improvements ^ — Town im- 
proveuient received particular attention during the last decade. Apart from the 
outlay on routine items, a sum of nearly fourteen lakhs of rupees including the 
Government grants, was spent during the period on sc he toes of water-supply aud 
drainage, provision of electric lights and town cNtensions. 

Creation offaeilitm for drinking-water,— Greater facilities for drinking water 
ivere created, either by fresh works or by improvement of those already existing, 
in 27 towns in the State. The towms which received special attention in this 
respect during the decade were Anekal, Magadi, DevanhalU, Dodballapur and 
Channapatna in the Bangalore district, Kolar, Malur and Cblntamani in the Kolar 
district, Tumkur, Madhugiii and Tiptur in the Tumkur district, Hunsur and 
Chamrajnagar in the Mysore district, Chitaldrug, Molattalmunt, Harihar, 
Hotalkere, Hiriyur and Hosdurga in the Chitaldrug district, Sbinioga and 
Channaglri in the Shitnoga district, Kadur, CbiktDsgalur, Koppa and Mudgere 
in the Kadur district and Hassan and Belur in the Hassan district. 

0/Aer Iwprovemejjfo.—Electric lighting was provided during the decade in 
Closepet, Channapatna, Anekal, Thippagondanahalli, Kolar, Bowringpet, 
Tumkur, ISIanjsngud, Mal'valli, French-Eock^ and Melkote. Improvements in 
drainage were effected in Tumkur, Davangere and Arsikere. Extensions were 
laid out in Shimoga, Madbugiri, Tiptur, Hiriyur and Harihar. 

Municipal Expenditure ,—The expenditure of the Municipalitiee in the State 
has grown largely during the decade and the increase is noticeable iu all districts 
aud can be seen from the following table: — 
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The total expenditure which stood at lakbs during 1921-22 has grown up to 
15*24 lakhs during 193G-31. 

The main part of the work of the Municipalities is sanitation and the reg^la- 
tion of the building of bouses. The larger Municipalities like those of the cities 
and the district towns and the targe town of Davangere aud others like Harihar 
and Naujaugud situated by a river provide for a good water supply. A few like 
Tumkur, Chlkballapur and Channapatna which have a good income or are situated 
close to the electric line provide the people with electric lighting. Those with 
enthusiasm above the ordinary provide buildings and meet part of the expenditure 
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and with the aid of Goverament, have opened English High Schools. Examples 
of places which have shown this commendable enterprise are Tiptur, Madhngiri 
and. Dodballapur. 

90. Definilion of ViHage/* —** Village for the purposes of the Census was 
taken to be the same as “village” in the Kevenue Survey Department. It means 
therefore the rural area consititoted into one unit for the purposes of the Bevenue 
Survey including the main village site, the hamlets or majres attached to the 
main village and land belonging to each and not taken out to be part of a municipal 
area. Thus stray houses and huts and manfaps located anywhere within the 
limits of the Survey village and used for residence permanently or temporarily, 
were treated as part of the village within whose tiiuits they were located. 
Bechirak or depopulated villages and areas such as A manikere, Nalakantfta and 
Kaval villages which are ordinarily not used for the construction of human babita> 
tions have been regarded as villages and shown as having no population. From 
the Reports of other provinces it appears that there is some difficulty in treating a 
revenue village as a village for Census purposes. It may be said that this difiiculty 
does not exist in the State. It crops up in some form in the malnad where the 
villages consist in many cases, of homesteads scattered over a targe area nither 
than of collections of houses ; and adhere in some instances, the home of the 
head of the village forms the whole of the main village. It was, however, not 
considered necessary to have a separate definition for the ^nalnad. 

91. Number of viHsgei. —The total number of villages, as thus defined, in the 
State in 1991 was 19,198 as against 19,237 in 1921. Of these villages 2,716 in 
1931 and 2,669 in 1921 were iminhabitad. The number of inhabited villages in 
the State in 1931 was thus 16,4 S 3 as against 16,.668 at the last Census. The 
decrease of 86 is accounted for as amongst the districts in the following state¬ 
ment. 
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+ 3 
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The following statement shows the increase and decrease tu the number of 
villages for the whole State due to various causes. 
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An example of “other causes” for increase in the number is the exclusion of 
villages during the decade from a municipality of which they previously formed 
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a part. Inclusion! of a village within a neighbouring inuaicipal area during the 
decade would similarly be an example of “other cause" reducing the number. 

92. Size of villages.— The following statement shows the number of villages 
of each size and the popidatiou dwelling in them at the Census of 1931, 
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The great majority of villages are small. Eight hundred and twelve out of 
every thousand have a population of less than 5U0; 146 less than 1|000 i 49 less 
than 3,000. The villages with a population up to 5,000 are less than one per cent; 
and those with over 6,000 are only two. The population dwelling in the lowest 
class of villages is 494 per raille or nearly one half of the total rural population ; 
292 per inille is dwelling in the second class, 168 per mil le in the third class, 42 per 
mille in the fourth. The population in the two largest villages counts about 2 per 
niille of the total rural population. 

Comparison with The corresponding figures for 1921 are given 

below. 
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It appears from these figures that the villages in the lowest claaa show since 1931 
a decrease of 503. There is a net reduction of 85 villages since 1921. The 
difference of 418 villages should represent the net decrease of villages in this 
class, by the growth of the population beyond the SOO limit. In all the other 
classes there is an. increase in the number of villages: 2B9 in the second class, 195 
in the third and 24 in the fourth. The number of villages lo the last class is the 
same as in 1921. The proportion of the rural population dwelling in the first 
four classes of villages in 1991 was 631, 383, 147, and 36 per mille. The nmnbers 
in the first and the last class were about the aame as in 4931. In the other 
classes there was in 1931 a larger proportion than in 1921. A larger proportion 
than in the last Census thus dwells in villages with a population of 600 and over. 
There is no useful conelusion to be drawn from the number of people dwelling in 
villsgesof the various classes at present. The larger villages have generally a 
school. Othenvise one village is like another and a larger population may only 
mean more crowded houses. Villages of the third class may have a Middle 
8ohool and ocoasionally a Vydtfosala, a Local Fund Dispensary or a Police 
Station. There were in 1930,273 dispensaries, 519 Middle Schools, 156 Vydyasalas 
and 572 Police Stations. Excepting in the malnad where considerations other 
than mere size determine the location of these conveniences, these schools and 
dispensaries would ordinarily be located in the larger villages. 

93. Average populatioa of villaget.— The average population per village in 
the State is 334. Villages in Mysore and Chitaldrug districts have the largest 
average population, viz,, 4T6. This is much above the State average. Then 
come Tumkur and Bangalore districts with 336 and Kadur with 321. These are 
near the State sverage. Then much below the State average come Eolar, 
Bhimoga and Hassan. districts. Villages in Mysore district are really crowded. 
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The land is valuable and fertile aud people have always been unwilling to lose 
laud by building on it. The laud is also able to support tbeiu. Laud is e<piallj 
valuable and fertile in Cbitaldrug district though the rainfall is scanty ; aud as 
the iutedor is always easy of access there was do need for people to build many 
villages. The villages in Bangalore and Tuuikur districts where the land is 
neither too valuable nor too poor are of the average size. The average population 
of villages for Kadur district is rather misleading. This is a malnad district and 
what is treated as one village in the nialmd is more than elsewhere a conglomerate 
of independent units each of which may well be called a village. This observation 
applies also to Hassan and Sbituoga districts. Of all tbe vieiVfaa districts, Kolar 
has the least average village population. This is natural as the laud here is 
more or less tbe same as in Bangalore but the rainfall is less. 

94. Talaks and size of villages and towi«.“Of all the taluks in tbe State 
Chanirajnagar has the largest number (44) of villages and towns with a population 
of over 1,000. Next comes Naniangud taluk with 38 towns and villages of this 
size. Then come T.-Narsipur aud Mandya each with 34 and Malvalli witli 28. 
It will be noticed that all these taluks are in Mysore district. No taluk in any 
other district has so many villages and towns of this size as these fl^*e taluks oi 
Mysore district. Bangalore and Kankanhalli taluks in Bangalore district, 
Goribidnur in Kolar district, and Chitaldmg in Chitaldrug district have each 26 
places of this size. Sira in Tnmkur district and Yedatore in Mysore district 
have 24; Gundlupet in Mysore district 22; Challakere in Chitaldrug district 21 ; 
and Hiriyur in Chitaldrug district and Channapatna in Bangalore district have 
20 each. A few of the maidan taluks^Mysore, Madhugiri, Pavagada, Guhbi — 
have numbers approaching 20, but elsewhere the number of places of this size is 
very small. More taluks in Mysore district ae compared with any other district 
have a large number of villages aud towns of this size. As obsened eiirlier, 
fertility of soil, value of land and ease of access contribute to the building of larger 
villages in these areas. 

95. Mean dislance between villages. — It has been suggested that where the 

number of Census villages correspoods closely to the 

::: rit number of residential villages it may be interesting to 
::: i« calculate the mean distance between them. Consi- 
i;|3 dering each village as a point the mean distance 
!" 1 le between villages is such that where d is the distance 
1 i between village and village and n the number of 

villages in 100 square miles, d- -. The distance 

betw^een villages according to this forumla has been calculated for the State as a 
whole, for the several districts and for typical taluks. The mean distance 
between villages for the State as a w'hole is 1'4. That for the various districts 
is noted in the margin. It appears from these figures that villages are closest in 
Kolar district; then come Hassan and Bangalore districts. Then come Tumkur, 
Mysore and Shinioga districts and last Kadur and Chitaldrug districts. 

The figures for some taluks which may be considered as typical are given in 

the statement in the margin. It appears from this 
• • J;|* statement that among tbe taluks noted, vilifies are 
j ifi closest in Malur taluk being within less than a mile 
i-w other. Then in order come Arsikere, Seringa- 

;;; patam, Yedatore, Channapatna and Maujarabmd 
1“ I'M Taluks, T.-Narsipur, TirthahalU, Kadur, Honnali 
“! and Holalkere coiue afterwards; Charnrajnagar and 
Mudgere later; and Heggaddevaukote and Pavagada 
- i;|| last of all with a mean distance of over two miles. In 
1 M 7 out of the 1 5 taluks selected the mean distance is 
about a mile and s half or less. In the other eight 
taluks it is between 1^ and 2 miles. Villages are set close in the rich paddy 
taluks of Seringapataiu, Yedatore and T.-Narsipur and in Arsikere and Chauua- 
patna which are prosperous tnaidan taluks aud in Malur taluk which if not veiy 
prosperous is healthy. I'hey are close together in Tirthahalli because ruuch of 
the best land is areca garden and people live close to their gardens as fra as 
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possible^ The large distancea in Mudgere, Heggaddevankote and Pavagada are 
easy to understand. Favagada is a didlcult taluk; Beggaddevankote is full 
of forest land; and Mudgere b not only forest laud but many of its villages are 
very widely scattered including numbers of hamlets, which elsewhere would be 
treated as independent villages. 

96. Orgaaisation of village life. —Special attention began to be given to 
villages soon after the Census of 1911, and various methods for their improvement 
were tried. The Village Improvement Scheme begun in 1914 W!» referred bo in 
the Report of the last Census. The latest of the measures passed to regulate village 
life is the Village Panchayet Eegulation of the year 1997 referred to earlier. The 
main idea of the Eegulation was to create for each village an organisation that 
would be interested in its welfare and to provide it with the means for meeting 
the expenditure on ordinary improveioects. All the villages of the State are 
therefore at present, either by themselves, or in a group with neighbouring villages, 
Fanchayets under this Regulation. There were in 1930, 10,301 Fancbayets in 
the State. The income of these Fanchayets derived mainly from houae-tas was 
Bs. 7,do,385 > Grants are made from Government Fimds for specific improvements 
from y^ear to year. Fanchayets under these arrangements, are autonomous bodies 
working for the improvement of their own villages with a definite income from 
Bouioes of which they are certain and a programme which they can devise for 
themselves. The income of a Panchayet is often scanty and ignorance on the 
part of the mans of the people and a slackening of the sense of village patriotism 
and excess of factious spirit which have couje with modern conditions of life make 
w'ork in many cases rather difiioult, but where the prominent men of a village 
understand their duties and the facilities provided by the Village Panchayet 
Regulation, good work has been done. Several villages conveniently situated near 
the transuiission line of the Cauveiy Power Scheme have taken electric lights—a 
convenience which perhaps no villages anywhere else in India can boast of. 
Several have built village-hails and rest-houses and many have levied optional 
taxes and organised communal labour for carrying out works of public utility. 
Efforts have also been made by trovernment to restore something of the self- 
su flic ieucy of .the ancient vill^e comrounity to some of the largest villages in the 
State in the last tu’euty years. The Mysore Tank Panchayet Regulation passed in 
the year T911 was an attempt to make the villagers responsible for their village 
tanks. There were 196 Tank Fanchayets in the State in 1931. The Village 
Forest Regulation has made it possible for a village to raise its own forests on 
land which may be available and suitable for growth. There were 334 of these 
Fanchayets in 1931, The Mysore Village Courts Regulation of 1913 makes it 
possible for a village with the right kind of patel to avoid going to the Civil Court 
— a distant town—for settling even small disputes. The number of such courts 
in 1931 was 190. Village Committees are appointed to look after the administra¬ 
tion of their schools. What is perhaps needed is a wider application of the 
Regulations and a co-ordination of the work of the vurions bodies appointed under 
the various Regulations. 

Village life in the country is really In a stage of transition. Village patriotism 
which was a tradition in the past weakened as a larger area became the unit of 
thought. The best men of the village were in the past content to live in the 
village and thus each important village bad then some well-educated persons. 
To-day the educated have a tendency to migrate to the towns, and the villages 
lose the influence that their presence might have in directing life in them. A 
change of outlook also which modern life has brought is responsible for the loss 
of one kind of amenity. Charitably inclined persons in the old days made village 
groves, dug wells by the roadside or built resting places for the common good. 
This ^nd of w'ork, they thought, brought them [uerit. Feople do not believe so 
much in merit now and the villages are often the poorer by so much social service. 
Tradition in the not distant past also inspired a unity for communal service that 
ensured efficient attention to essential village needs. It vras quite common in the 
past for the village community to repair its own tanks, to make its own roads and 
attend to sanitary measures by communal labour. This kind of unity has 
disappeared as the Government began to take more and mere interest in the life 
of the villages and direct internal affairs. New institutions have also come which 
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the people do not al^vays understand. Tanks in the country are now allowed to 
reach a condition of disrepair that would make them all but useless if Ciovcrn* 
ment did not set its machineiy in motion to repair the bunds^ remove silt and 
clear Feeder channels. Similarly in the matter of village sanitation. Formerly, 
each family used to clean the street in front of its house and thus the whole 
street was kept clean. People now say "we pay a Panchayet tax; let the 
Panchayct clean the streets." In the past a slatternly housewife would find 
herself the object of general censure if she did not clean the front of her house; 
the Panchayet gets the blame now. 

" Enlightened self-interest ” said Sir Miri^a Ismail in his address to the 
BepresentatiYe Assembly in June 1927, speaking of the maintenance of village 
tanks, “ and voluntary labour of the raiyats and village communities as experience 
has shown time and ^ain, can alone offer a satisfactory solution of this very 
serious problem *'; and of the Village Panchayets, " the utility and permanence 
of their work, however, will depend in a large measure on the extent to which 
they are able to revive the traditions, not altogether extinct, of joint labour for 
the benefit of the village commuutby. Taxes in money may suit the wealthy 
few, but the means and the genius of our rural population call for an organised 
system of voluntary labour." 

Public opinion has now to be educated to consider communal work as an 
essential of happy village life and to think of the Village Panchayet or the Vill^e 
Forest Panchayet or other institution as the means whereby the resources of the 
village can be organised and applied to secure its welfare. 

Village have alw to realise that in all work of village welfare the main 
responsibility rests with the villages themselves and that Government can only 
come in to help with money and guidance. This will perhaps come shortly. 
More and more of those educated in Univemities will now be obliged to settle 
down in villages. What a previous generation should have done from a sense of 
service but did not because money called from the town, the present and the 
coming generations have to do from necessity. The tone of village life will no 
doubt improve and the devices by which the educated filled village life in the 
past will again come into existence. It is not too much to expect this. These 
ideas are now common and occasionally there is a Eurai Eeconstruction Centre 
run by a handful of men which does good work among the people. 
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III. —Towns Classified by Population, 
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CHAPTER III 


BIRTHPLACE. 

97. Reference to StatUtici.— Tbls chapter is based on Imperial Table VI and 
on extracts of the same Table for other States and Provinces in India received 
from their Census Superintendents. Some figures regarding Mysorfr-boim persons 
found outside India have been famished by the Census Commissioner. Important 
correiations arising from these figures and those given in Imperial Table VI have 
been brought out in four subsidiary tables as shown below, printed at the end 
of the chapter. 

Subsidiary Tahte I — ImmigTatioD (actual 6gur8s). 
ti II. — Emigration (actual Hguses). 

H III.—Migratioa between Mysore and other parts of India. 

lY.—DistributioD of Immigrants by Keligion. 

Some details of immigration with taluks as units ate given in the Taluk Tables. 

98. Meaning of the Staliilic*.— The instruction to enumeratorB for entering 
the column regarding birthplace was as follows, 

Cohmn 13 (Birthplace ),—For persons born in the State, enter the 
district in which each perse□ was bom, thus: Tumkur district, Kolar district. 
For persons not bom in Mysore State hut born in India, add the name of the 
Province or State to the district of birth, thus: Eellary district, Madras Presi¬ 
dency ; Amreli district, Baroda State. For persons bom outside India, do not 
enter the name of the district but the country, thus: China, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
etc. The names of villages, taluks, etc., are not to be given-” 

A list of the chief birthplaces returned at the last Census was given in an 
appendix for the guidance of enumerators. 

For people bom in the State, therefore, the district has been entered in each 
case, and while in the Census ^hedule the same information along with the 
name of the State or Province has been noted for all Frovinces and States in 
India, the districts have been shown in Table VI only in respect of the two 
presidencies, Madras and Bombay which adjoin Mysore. In all other cases, only 
the name of the State or Province has been shown in the Table. 

The figures found in the Census Table relating to birthplace are generally 
taken as indicating the amount of migration between the several areas. It has 
often been poiut^ out that a certain proportion of the persons in each 
division shown as born elsewhere is nob in any real sense migrant, e,g., people 
on the borders of one district marrying from a neighbouring village just ^outside 
their border cause a certain percentage of error by the fact that their wives are 
shown an born in the neighbouring district. Similarly, their children, if bom iu 
the wives' parental homes, are shown as natives of the other districts. While 
there may be some justification for the wife being treated as a native of the other 
district, there is none whatever for the son being treated as not belonging to the 
father's district. The error thus Introduced may, however, be taken as more or 
less balanced by corresponding losses and gains from neighbouring districts. 

Another class of error occurs aa a result of enumerabioD on trains and on the 
roads; men returning to their homes are caught on the way and enumerated as 
found In another district. This is inevitable as a result of the Census making 
an instantaneous picture of the position of the population as on the Census night. 
There is no compensation to set oil the error in this case but the number of 
travellers is not very large and does not affect general conclusions deduced from 
the figures of migration. 

99. Typei of Migration.—It has been usual to distinguish five types of 
migration: — 

(f) Casual migration consisting of minor movements between adjacent 
villages. The migration of women from the parental home to the husband's house 
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and the return to the parental home for confinement referred to above are brought 
under this head. 

(w) Temporary migration due to journeys on business, visits to places of 
pilgrimage, or for labour on roads and railways under construction. 

(in) Periodic migration such as takes place in different tracts at harvest 
time and the seasonal movements of pastoral nomads. The coming and going of 
labourers between South Canara and the malnad in connection with work on the 
coffee estates and the arcca gardens would come under this head. 

{inj Semi'permanent migration coveting cases in which natives of one 
place reside and earn their living in another; retaining their connection with 
their homes where they leave their families and to which they return in their old 
age and at more or less regular intervals. Labourers employed in the mills in 
Bangalore City would, in many cases, be persons coming under this bead. 

Permanent migration lueaning cases in which people definitely leave 
their homes and reside elsewhere whether as a result of over.crowding in the 
home or superior attractions of the new locality. 

It has been suggested that there is probably another form of migration 
increasing in recent years, wV., the practice of living outside a large urban area 
and coming and going daily for business of one kind or another. This occurs in 
the State in the case of an unhealthy town like Seringapatam or au educational 
centre like Mysore City with a convenient tailw’ay service. The number of 
persons who travel in this manner betvfeeu a place of residence and the place of 
work every day is very small. 

100, The General Resitll of Migratton.— From information received from the 
Superintendents of Census Operations in other Provinces and States in India, it 
appears that the total number of people bom in Mysore and enumerated elsewhere 
in India is 123,1^, The number of persons bom in India outside the State and 
enumerated within the State is 340,700. According to the information so far 
received, there are about J74 Mysore-bom persons resident in countries beyond 
India, If some allowance is Uiade for this class of persons, the total number of 
Mysore-bom persons living outside Mysore may come to about 125,000. The 
net result of migration is thus found to he 214,700 in favour of Mysore as against 
211 thousand in 192!. At this Census, therefore, it is 3,700 more than in 1921. 

Taking the population for the State as a whole, 5,978,566 or 912 per mille 
were persons born in the district of enumeration, 234,144 or 36 per mille in some 
other district in the State, 340,700 or 52 per mille in some other place in India 
and 3892 or 1 per mille outside India. 

101. Indian Immlgraiitt in the State. —Of the 340,700 people born in other 

parts of India and enumerated in 
Mysore, 294,024 are from the neigh¬ 
bouring Province of Madras; 30,606 
from Bombay \vhlch is also a neigh¬ 
bouring Province; 2,703 from Coorg 
which also adjoins Mysore. Four 
thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
come from Hyderabad, 2,346 from Haj- 
putana .Agency, 1,193 from the Punjab 
and 1,056 from the States of the Madras 
Presidency including Cochin and 
Tuivancore. Immigrants from other 
Provinces or States number less than a 
thousand. The numbers coining from 
some of the Provinces are very small: 
e.£?., 3 come from the Punjab States, 1 
from the Assam States, 10 from the 

Andamans and Nicobars and 11 from Assam. The percentage of the natives 
of the more important contributing Provinces and States is noted in the margin. 
The contiguous Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Coorg thus contribute 96*1 
per cent of the immigrant population. Of the remaindoF, Hyderabad gives 1*2, 
Kajputana Agency 0'7. the South Indian States of Travancore and Cochic 012 and 
0*16 respectively. All the other States and Provinces together give 1*7 per cent. 
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Of tha nearly 327 thousand persons coming from the contif^ous Provinces 
of Madras, Bombay and Coorg, *J68 thousand come from the adjoining districts 
and over thousand from districts not adjoining, A large majority of persons 
who are immigrants in the State have thus come from the neighhouring districts 
of the adjacent Provinces. About a little over a fifth of this number have 
come from other parts of the same Provinces, and the rest of India con¬ 
tributes a twenty-sixth part of the number contributed by the adjoining 
Provinces. 

102. Distribation of InunigrantJ. —The population coming from Bombay Presi- 
dency is found largely in Shimoga and Chitaldrng districts and Bangalore City 
and ’the Civil and ililitary Station. The (mpnlation coming from Madras 
Presidency is found in all the districts and cities. Of 4,027 coming from other 
British territories in India, 426 are found in Bangalore City, 2,258 in the Civil 
and Military Station, 366 in the Kolar Gold Fields Ares and 202 in Mysore City, 
The number found all over the rest of the State is 775 or less than a dfth. Of 
the 9,340 coming from the rest of India, 6,086 are found in the four cities, 2,354 
in Chitaldrng and Shimoga districts and the small proportion remaining In all 
the other districts. 


The distribution of the people coming from the contiguous districts of the 
adjoining Provinces appears from the following statement. 
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Over 1/0 oub of less bbaa ^24 thoiisaad are found in the dtstncbs of the State 
adjoiniDR their birth-districts. Much of this inigratlon is casual and temporary 
and some of it iu the malnad districts periodical. 

103, ImmigrabU front beyond [ndla. —The total number of persons born outside 
In^a and enumerated in the State is 3,892. Of this number, 468 are from other 
Asiatic countries, 3,162 from Blurope, 167 from Africa, 63 from America aud 30 
from Australasia, The United Kingdom aud Ireland gire about 2,900 and the 
rest of the world about J ,000. 


The distribution of persons coming from outside India between the 

iir€Srd StUd of KHAI is. In fI I jr\n71 n/¥ nnl- Hi_ 
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' Civil and 
Military 
Station^ 
Bangalore 

Bangalore 

City 

1 

i 

lE^lar Gol8 
Fields Area 

Mysore 

City 

1 Elsewhere 

i* TJ nitad Eingdom, 

2.903 

2,191 

153 

341 

ifj 

173 

2. Comtineatal 







£urcj)« 

253 

139 

29 

48 

10 

27 

3. Asiatic countri^ 







beyond India. 

468 

214 

76 

33 

33 

112 

4, Africa 

167 

132 

13 

10 

... 1 

19 

5. Amerioa 

63 1 

1 

31 

10 

4 

2 

16 

6r Australasia 

30 1 

1 

15 

3 

9 ' 

1 

3 


A great majority of these persons are found in the Civil aud Military Station. 
Bangalore City, Kolar Gold Fields Area and Mysore City account for a large part 
of the remaiuing numbers. The numbers found in the districts are very 
GiualJ. 


104. Iminigratioii into the Citiei. —(i) Bangalore GUy.—Qi the 172,357 popula¬ 
tion of Bangalore City, 108,632 or 63 per cent were born io Bangalore district 
including the City and the Civil and Military Station. The population not born 
in Bangalore district was 63,725 or 37 per cent of the total. Of the latter hgure, 
over 96 thousand was contributed by other districts in the State and about 37 
thousand by Provinces and States in India beyond Mysore. Of this last figure, 
over 35 thousand was contributed by Madras, Bombay, and Coorg and only a 
little over 1,5(X) by other Provinces and States. The City contained 120 out of 
77.5 or about a sixth of the total number of persons returned as bora in French 
aud Portuguese Settlements and in India unspecified. Of 468 persona lx>rn 
in other Asiatic countries, it had 76 or again one-sixth. It had 184 persons born 
in Europ of whom 153 were of the United Kingdom and Ireland. It had 13 
persons from Africa, 10 from America and 3 from Australasia, 

(iii Myeore Ciiij,—Of the 107,142 of its population, Mysore City derived 
nearly 89 thousand or S3 per cent from Mysore district including the City, The 
population not bora in Mysore district or City ivas 10,638 or 17 per cent. The 
other districts in the State contributed over 10,000 of the population. Imini- 
grants from elsewhere counted about 7,500. Mearly the whole of this number 
come from Provinces and States in India, persons from outside India counting 
not more than 150. 

(iiO Tft£ Cityil and Militari/Bangalore.—Of the 134,113 popula¬ 
tion of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 92,626 or 69 per cent were 
born in Bangalore district aud 41,487 or 31 per cent elsewhere. Of this latter, 
about 7 thousand were born iu other districts in the State. Of the remain¬ 
ing 344 thousand. Provinces and States in India outside Mysore gave nearly 32 
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thousand, about 2| thousand coining from outside India. Large numbers of the 
8‘2 thousand referred to came from Malabar, Soutli Arcot, Salem and Hyderabad. 
Of the 2i thousand coming from outside India, nearly 2,200 came from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, less than 150 from Continental Europe, 132 from Africa, 
114 from America and 15 from Australasia, 

(iv) TJie Kolar Gold F’tilds Area .—Of the 85,103 population in the Kolar 
Gold Fields Area, 43,424 or a little over one-half was born in Kolar district. 
Bangalore district contributed about 3,500 people and the rest of the State about 
500. Over 37 thousand of the population came from outside the State. Of this 
number, a tittle over 35 thonsand came from adjoining Provinces and under a 
thousand from other Provinces and States in In^a. Three hundred and 
forty-one came from the United Kingdom and Ireland and the rest from else¬ 
where. 

105. ImmigraDt Population in the Distrieft. —The following statement shows in 
the nearest thousaud the population of each district and the part of it which had 
come from outside the State, The percent^e of the immigrants to the total 
population is also shown. 


District 

Population of 
diatrfcl 

1 

Poulatioe 
from outride 

PeresDtage of 
immigrants 
j to jpopulation 
of dktrjct 

1 

Mysore BtiaU 

6i55f 

S4S 

S'2 

District | 

908 

55 

61 

Kolnr „ ... 1 

7&I 

53 

6‘7 

Tumkur 

661 

48 

5*5 1 

Mysore 

1.4C4 

30 

3-i : 

Chitaldrug t, ... j 

6d7 

49 

7‘4 i 


597 

46 

7’7 

Kadur 1 

:148 

67 

193 

1 Sbimoga 

520 

67 

laa 


Taking the absolute dgures, ^ve find that Kadur and Sbiinoga districts have a 
far larger number of immigrants than any other single district. Mysore district 
has the smallest number. Tumkur, Hassan and Cbitaldrug d stricts are above 
Mysore district and Kolar and Bangalore districts with larger numbers nearer 
to Kadur and Sbiinoga. The populations of Kadur and Sbimoga districts are the 
lowest aud they have the largest immigrant population. Mysore district has the 
highest population among the districts aud the lowest immigrant population. 
This aspect of immigration is reflected in the percentages. Proportionately for 
the population, Kadur district has nine times as many and Sbimoga district has 
six times as many immigrants as Mysore district. The percentage of immigrant 
population in Tumkur district also is noticeably low though it is more than twice 
that of Mysore district. The other four districts have between six and eight per 
cent of immigrants. 

106. IMigralioi) between the Diitiicts.— The following statement shows the 
extent of migration within the State. 



Bpoi ill olber 
idivinGli mnd foffiiid 
in divinct HboHrii 
id ODitimd (!> 

Borq. Lq dilirldl 
ftbowD in c«jQtn (J) 
mnd Ivand in 
otliia- {titlritilA 


BaugalotC Diatriet ^ ^, 

69,563 

48,253 

+ 14,250 

Kolar 

20,778 

28,420 

—7,642 

Tutukiir IT 

£9,996 

42,918 

—12,932 

Mysore ,, 

26,785 

46.333 

—19,548 

Chitaldrug 

17,145 

18,057 

—913 

Hassan* 

27,093 

20,702 

+7,291 

Kadtir „ 

20,680 

16,068 

+4,613 

Sbimoga i, ; 

23.231 

11,521 

+ 11,710 


11 
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CHAPTER III—birthplace 


It appears from this statement that Bangalore, Hassan, Kadar and 8himoga 
distriots receive more people than they give and that Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore and 
Chitaldrug give more people than they receive. Bangalore ia the only niaidan 
district that receives more than it gives. Bangalore district here includes 
Bangalore City. The fact that the City attracts a considerable population from 
outside accounts for the number received by Bangalore district being in excess of 
its giving by as much as I4,2SO. The other three districts that have a larger 
incoming than outgoing population are malnad districts. The large number given 
by Mysore district in excess of receiving is due partly to its population itself hein^^ 
and partly to the fact that some taluks in the district are unfavourably 
situated and numbers from them go out for labour elsewhere. Exodus in search 
of iahonr partly explains the excess of the outgoing nuinbers in Eolar, Tumkur 
and Chitaldrug districts also- It will be noticed that the excess is less than a 
thousand in the case of Chitaldrug. 

Of the incoming population, Bangalore District receives nearly 58 thousand 
from Kolar, Tumkur and Mysore districts and only about 4i thousand from the 
other districts, Kolar district receives more than 18 thousand from Bangalore 
and Tumkur districts and only about two thousand from the other districts. 
Tumkur district receives nearly 19 thousand from Bangalore and ilysore districts 
and 10 thousand from Kolar, Chitaldrug and Hassao districts. Mysore district 
receives more than 18 thousand from Bangalore and Sassan districts and 4^ 
thousand from Tumkur district. Chitaldrug district receives nearly 12 thousand 
from Tumkur and Shimoga districts. Hassan district receives 18 thousand from 
Mysore, Turnkur and Kadur districts. Kadur district itself receives 13 thousand 

Hassan, Chitaldrug and Shimoga districts. Shimoga district receives nearly 
9 thousand from Chitaldrug district and between 2,-300 and 3,500 from each of 
the ^stricts of Tuinkur, Bangalore, Mysore and Kadur. In each case, the districts 
which contnbuto the largest number of immigrants are contiguous to the district 
receiving the population. 

The following diagram shows the proportion per 10,OCX) of persons born in 
the district of enumeration and other parts 


Sanflilure Orty, 
Bangalore Or«tr)ct 
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107. ImmlgrHtiaa into Taloki. —The distribution of the population found in 
each taluk by birthplace in the district of enumeration, in other districts in the 
State, outside the State but in India and outside India appears in Taluk 
Table VI. The figures showing the numbers born in the district of enuuieration 
do not need to be examined. Taking the figures of people born in other districts 
of enmueratioQ, we find that nearly all taluks in Bangalore district, five taluks in 
Eolar district, all but one in Tumkur district, six taluks in Mysore district, all 
but three in Chitaldrug district, all except one in Hassan and Eadur districts 
and four taluks in Shitnoga district show considerable numbers. The taluks 
in Kolar district that do not show much immigration from neighbouring 
districts are Mulbagal, Srinivaspur, Cbintamanl, Bagepalli, G-udibanda and 
Bowrmgpet. The one taluk in Tutnkur district which similarly receives small 
ttumbers from neighbouriug districts in the State is Pavagada. Tbe taluks of 
Mysore, Hunsur, Periyapatna, Heggaddevankote, Gundlupet, Cham raj nagar, 
Nanjangud and Yelaudur in M 3 ''Sore district, Alur in Hassan district, Sringeri 
in Eadur district, Eumsi, Shikarpur, Soiab, Sagar and Nagar in Sfaimoga district 
and Challakere, Molkalniurii and Jagalur in Chitaldrug district also receive only 
small nainbers from other districts in the State. It may be noticed that except^ 
ing Pavagada and Challakere none of the above mentioned taluks is contiguous 
with taluks in neighbouring districts in the State. Most of them are in fact, 
border talnks; and as will appear presently'', receive large nunibersfrom contiguous 
areas of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and from Coorg. 

The following taluks receive large numbers from outside the State: 
Bangalore, KankaubaIJi and Anekal taluks in Bangalore district; Mulbagal, 
Srinivaspur, Bagepalli, Goribidnur, Malur and Bowriugpet in Kolav district ; 
Madhugiri, Sira and Pavagada in Tumknr district; Cham raj nagar, Seringapatam 
and Mandya in Mysore district; Challakere, Hariharaud Hiriynr in Chitaldrug 
district; Arsikere, Uelur and Manjarabad in Hassan district; Chikmagalur, Koppa 
and Mudgere in Eadur district; and Shitnoga, Shikarpnr,Sorab, Sagar, Nagar 
and Tirthaballi in Shimoga district. Many of these najnes have appeared earlier 
in the paragraph. Each taluk receives a large part of its immigrant population 
from neighbouring areas, and the neighbouring areas in many of these cases are 
districts of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. The only taluks here mentioned 
which do not border upon British territory are Seringapatam, Mandya, Hiriyur, 
Ars^ere, Belur, Chikmagalur, Koppa and Shimoga. Seringapatam, Mand^^a, 
Arsikere and Shimoga owe their immigration to large Public Works and Railway 
Works employing labour from outside; and Belur, Chikmagalur and Koppa to 
their large coffee estates employing labour from the coast-conn try. Though they 
are not contiguous to South Canara, these taluks are very close to it and like 
other taluks which grow coffee depend for labour on the same source* 

Population from outside India is found in some numbers in Bangalore, Eolar, 
Seringapatam, Manjarabad, Chikmagalur, Koppa and Mudgere taluks. The 
large number in Bangalore taluk is perhaps due to immigrants from outside India 
connected with the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, but dwelling outside 
Bangalore City and the Civil and Military Station. The number in Eolar taluk 
represents the members of Cbriatiau Missions working in and about KoJar town. 
Manjarabad, Chikmagalur, Koppa and Mudgere owe their large numbers of out¬ 
siders to the coffee estates which are owned by outside companies and abseutee- 
owners and are looked after on their behalf by managers or agents working on 
tbe estates. The large number in Seringapatam taluk is not understood. 

108, ScE Proportion in Inunigrant Population. —A clue to the character of 
migration is afforded by the proportion between the tw^o sexes in the immigrant 
population in each case. When the migration is more or less permanent, tbe 
numbers are about equal. Wbere it is temporary and due to the conditions of 
labour or such other causes, the men will be in excess of the women as they would 
leave their families in their homes and come out to work by themselves. Where 
population native to and resident in the State has relations with people of the 
same communities just outside tbe State, tbe chances are that the women having 
come over by marriage will be in excess of tbe men. Immigration figures may 
be examined in tbe light of these remarks. 
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CHjVPTEB III—birthplace 


ImmigrAnts from t)ie following areas show a considerable excess of males 
over females:— 


1 Province or DLatrict 

Males 

Femabs 

DilfcTcnce 

South C4iiA.ta 

47.937 

94.330 

93.607 

DifitricU ot Bombay other than 
Dbarwar and Nurth Cauara- 

4,843 

3,598 

1,245 

^[mlabar 

4.578 

1.5GI 

3,017 

North Cauara 

3,535 

2.3#4 

118) 

Hyderabad 

3.3B4 

1,840 

544 

Cuddapab 

1.S4G 

1,439 

377 1 

Bajputana Agency 

1,793 1 

655 

1.238 

Punjab 

922 

271 

651 

United Prortnees 

391 

189 

222 

1 Cochin 

400 

143 

257 

' Trarancom 

983 

139 

144 

A j m or^Mcriivara 

140 

43 

97 

1 Baluchistan ; 

68 

27 

41 

, Afghaniataa ... j 

70 

e 

69 

China 

21 , 

4 

17 

1 Nepal 

16 1 

7 

11 

1 United Kingdom and Ireland... 

i 

2,110 1 

793 j 

1.317 


The immigraata from Cuddapah, North Canaca and South Cauara are, in a 
majority of cases, labourers who come to work io the large schemes of the Fuhlio 
Works Department or in the coffee and areca lands in western districts of the 
State. The people from Bajputana Agency, China or Afghanistan are traders 
■who have come here for doing business and expect mostly to go back after some 
time, A large proportion of the people from the PanjabaDd the United Kingdom 
are here as members of the Military Establishment in the Civil and Military 
Station. Bangalore. Of the people from the Punjab, 536 are found in the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and of these 8G0 are males and 176 females. 
The disparity between males and females in their case is reflected in the ligures 
for every district, being most noticeable in the Kolar Gold Fields Area which has 
252 males and only 4 females. Of the people from Great Britain and Ireland, 
2,191 are found in the Civil and Military Station and of these 1,657 are men and 
534 women. The disparity appears in their case in the Kolar Gold Fields Area 
and Hassan and Kadur districts also. This population in Hassan and Kadur 
districts is mainly composed of Planters who live in out-of-the way places and 
cannot always keep their families with them. In the other units, this disparity does 
not appear, 'i'he people from Malabar are mostly traders and coDtractors of the 
Moplah community. In the other cases, they are the class of people generally know'n 
in Mysore as Marvaris—traders from Central India, Gujarat and the country round 
about who have settled down in business centres in the State and are doing excellent 
business. These men, too, leave their families in their own provinces except in 
a small number of esses, A considerable number are young hoys who would be 
found useful about a shop or older people who may not have a family at all. 

In the following cases, the female populatiou exceeds the male 


State^ Province or District 

Males 

1 

FoinaloB 

1 

Anantapnt 

14,961 

16,656 

Cbitfcoor 

i4,25T 1 

i 15,437 

Salem 

11,983 1 

1 12,879 

Bellary 

8,917 i 

1 9,813 

Dharwar 

8027 1 

I 8,269 

NUgiris 

555 

602 

Burma 

163 

219 

ZanTiibar 

5 

10 


Excepting Burma and Zan^sibar, the others are all contiguous to Mysore and 
there is no doubt that the excess of the wmmeti in these cases is due to the fact 
that girls are brought into the State by marriage from these areas. The reason 
for the excess in the case of Burma and Zanzibar is not understood but the figures 
are small and not of much account. 
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An examination of the irninigrant population in the taluks shov^a that there 
la considerable dieparity between the numbers of men and women immigrants in 
the following oases 


1 Taluk 

MelIoj 

Fadiabs 

Diirer@iice 

Mudgere 


9,614 

-* 

5.545 

4.269 

Tirthiihft]li 


7,734 

3,897 

3.837 

Koppa 


7.785 

4.325 

3,460 

GhikmagAlur 


6,657 

3,564 

3.093 



5,833 

3.062 

2.763 

Sagar 


d,I31 

1,857 

2.374 

Nagar 


3.483 

1.749 

1,734 

Shitnoga 


.3.726 

2 319 

1,407 

N arBsimhara j pura 


2,654 

1,265 

1,389 

Belnr 


3,460 

2,213 

1,247 

HonDaii 


3.437 

2,596 

Ml 


Some other taluks show similar disparity but they are not mentioned here as 
tbe numbers concerned are sin all. In all the oases given in this par^raphj the 
bulk of the immigration, as already observed, consists of a^cultural labourers 
coming for the season and returning to their homes on the coast-country when 
their work ia over and this explains the large deficiency of the wotnen as compared 
with the men. 

109. Diitrifaution of Imnugrauts by Religion.— The distribution of the immi¬ 
grant population iu the districts and the State 
by religion is given in Subsidiary Table IV. Of 
the total of 344,592 immigrants in tbe State, 
‘278,660 are Hindu, 31,638 are Musalman, 
30,650 Christian, 3,636 Jain, 1,157 Tribal and 
951 others. The proportion of tbe immigrants 
of each religion per niille of the total population 
of the religion is noted in the margin. The 
Christian and Jain proportions are high as compared with the Hindu and Musalman 
proportions. The difference as between the sexes is considerable for Musatman 
and Jain immigrants. The Hindu and Musalman immigrants are found fairly 
distributed in all the districts and cities. Uf the Christian immigrants, large 
proportions are found in the Kolar -Gold Fields Area, the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and in Kadur district. The distribution of Jain and Tribal 
tmtnigrants calls for no remarks. 

HO. Emigratiou from the Sute,— Figures regarding the number of persona 

bom in Mysore and found elsewhere in 
India at this Census are shown in 
column 5 of Subsidiary Table II T. These 
figures are re-arranged in order and 
shown in the margin. It appears 
from this statement that the largest 
number of emigrants from Mysore are 
found in Madras. As has been observed 
in regard to immigration, a great part of 
this movement of the population is 
casual, ^ext after Ma^as come 
Bombay and Coorg. Then at great 
distance come Hyderabad, Burma, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the United 
Provinces, Bombay States, Bihar and 
Orissa. Travancore, Bengal and the 
Punjab. The figures in other cases are 
very small. 
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333 
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IS 
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CHAPTEB 111—BIRTHPLACE 


The following figures regarding the number of Myaore-born persons found in 
some countries outside India received from the Census Couuuissioner are of 
interesL Without doubt, some numbers of My sore-born persons should be found in 

the countries of Europe, America, Fiji 
Islaudsand elsewhere. Many students 
wishing to undergo advanced courses of 
study in British and other European 
and American Universities are known 
to have proceeded to these countries and 
some Insurers might be found in the 
Fiji Islands and South Africa. 14o information regarding their numbers is 
available, but they are not likely to be large. 

111. Balance of Migration.— Cotumus 2 aod 5 of Subsidiary Table III show 

the number of immigrants into Mysore 
from Provinces and States in India and 
emigrants from Mysore found in them. 
The difference between the two showing 
the result of migration appears in 
column 3. The figures indicating the 
difference are arranged in order and 
shown in the margin. It is seen that 
11 Provinces send more people into the 
State than they take from it, and that 
1'2 take more people than they send. 
The Provinces that send the largest 
numbers in excess are in order Madras 
including Laccadives, Bombay including 
Aden, i^jputana Agency, Hyderabad 
and the Punjab- Those that take the 
largest numbers in excess are Cooig and 
Burma. 

The other Provinces take or send 
very small numbers. The net result 
of immigration into and emigra¬ 
tion from the State is, as already observed, in favour of the State by 
214,700. 

112. Compaiiion with 1921. fi) Immigration . — ^Tbe figures of immigration 
into the State from other parts of India in 1921 and 1981 appear in columns 2 
and 3 of Subsidiary Table HI. The figures there appearing, omitting the cases 
in ivhieh the immigration is less than 100, are shown below arranged in order 
of size at this Census: — 


ProyincQ 0^ State 

1921 

1 1931 

1,000 and over 



Madras 

267,278 1 

294,024 

Bombay 

27,343 

30,606 

Hyderabad 

3,335 

4.224 

Coorg 

a.373 

2,703 

Bajpotana Agenay 

2,971 

3,348 

Fnnj&b 

940 

1,193 

Madras States incltidLuj; Cocbin and 
Travancore. 

1 

751 

1,068 


1 1 

1 

BaJanDQ of 
mtgnttion 
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ProTiiioe or St»te 
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Hmigtanla 
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sc 


i-} 
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‘ 11 
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IS 
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1$ 

Ab^iq 

—74 


Ceotral Tnii» .4+ 

^IGS 


Bibar and Ojiau 

— 31S 

33 

3S 

l^nrma — 

Coofa 



Cowutry 

P^rtoBB 1 


FdmaliM 

Coylon (Colotnboli 

170 

100 

1 7G 

1 Noftb BomoO 

fl 

ft 


Seycb^UoB 4i+i 
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Provioca or Stato 

1931 

1 

1931 

i 

500tot,000 

! i 



1 

1 Cootral ProvincOB and Berar 

823 

693 

1 Bonfiftl 

425 

617 

1 French and Portogiieao Settlements ... 

637 

535 ; 

Unitied Prmrinccifi of Agra and Oudh .... 

585 

560 I 

100 to 500 



Bombay States 

1,240 

461 

Burmft 

322 

332 

Wfiat^rD India Agency ... 

■ + + 

310 

CoyLon 

1 183 

200 

India Unspecified 


190 

Ajmer-Mer warn 

20 

183 ; 

Delhi 

260 

1 132 


It appears from this statemeat that Madras, Bombay, Ooorg and Hyderabad 
which send the largest population to the State have sent a larger population 
than in 1921 this time. The Bajputana Agency and the Central Provinces and 
Berar have sent about 600 and less than in 1921 and the Punjab and 
Bengal about 260 and 200 more respectively. Tahing all cases into considera¬ 
tion, contiguous provinces have sent larger and the non-contigoons ones smaller 
numbers than in 1921. The total imnugiation iato the State altogether is more 
than in 1921 by 30,061. 

(ii) Ejmgmiion .—^The figures of emigration from the State to the other 

parts of India in 1921 and 1931 are 
shown in columns 5 and 6 of Subsidiary 
Table III. The figures there appearing 
are shown arranged in order in the 
margin. Madras, Bombay, Coorg, 
Hyderabad, Central Provinces and 
Berar, United Provinces, Bombay 
States, Bihar and Orissa, Central India 
Agency, Delhi, Western India Agency, 
Baroda and Bajputana Agency bad 
more persons from Mysore at this 
Census than in the Census of 1921. In 
the other cases, the numbers for this 
Census are smaller. The difference is 
noticeable in the case of Bengal, Ajmer- 
Membra, North-West pTOutier Pro¬ 
vince, Delhi, Cochin and Assam. 
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113. General Obtervaticns, — ^The greater part of the migration both to and 
from the State is casual or temporary. The State is fairly densely populated 
except in the malnad and there is not much room here for an immigrant popula¬ 
tion seeking a livelihood. In the malnafl which perhaps can support a larger 
population than it has now, conditions are discouraging and prevent such excess 
of population as there may be in the surroanding country from permanently 
settling in it. The population of the State is also by temperament ordinarily 
unwilling to go. Even where, as in the case of the educated, there is some in¬ 
clination to go out, there is not much opportunity. The more southern provinces 
in India are even more densely populate than the State and it is not known 
that elsewhere there is room for any more numbers. Emigration, it has been 
observed, takes place not as a result of over-population but in response to an idea. 
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CHAPTEB in—BIETHPLACE 


The ideOi that one may make a better living elsewhere than at home is as good 
as any other for encouraging emigration but unfortunately the people do not feel 
that they are wanted elsewhere. There are laws in most foreim countries 
prohibiting the coming in of Indians. Where the law does not prohibit it as in. 
the Fiji Islands, the conditions of life as described by friends who have seen 
them are such that few would be inclined to go there. Social as well as political 
conditions are unfavoarabie to the play of a spirit of adventure in the people. 
Ordinarily, in any part of the world, it is the young that go out. A spirit of 
enterprise moves them to go in search of better conditions of life and adventure 
and alienee of family responsibility makes movement possible. Our youth are 
married so early that they have a family before they know what it means. The 
responsibility that thb involves stifles adventure before it ever takes shape. 
There are large popnlatioDs of Indians living all over the world and they need to 
be in touch with the home-land by periodical influx of compatriots for their 
traditions to be healthily develop^. The spirit that moves a man from the 
home-country is, however, lacking here and the spirit that welcomes all well- 
meaning immigrants is lacking outside and the State has thus a population 
pressing more and more on the home soil and stagnating in spirit. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. * 

I, lUMlOBATlON (AgTDAL FiQUBES). 
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CHAPTER III—BIRTHPLACE 


IIL^—Migration between Mysore and other farts op India. 
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CHAPTER rV. 
AGE. 


INTRODUCTOEY, 


114. Reference to statistki. —This chapter deab with the statistics of 
collected at the Censue and preaeated ia Imperial Table VII—Age, Sex ^d Civil 
Condition. Age appears as a factor in three other Imperial Tables: ui?., Table 
VIII—Civil Condition by Age for Elected Castes; Table XlV^Literacy by Reli¬ 
gion and Age; and Table XIS — Europeans by Race and Age. As appears from 
their titleSj ho we vert those tables are primarily intended to throw light on other 
matters and are discofised elsewhere in the report. The following twelve subsi¬ 
diary tables have been compiled to facilitate discussion and are given at the end 
of the chapter. 


Subaiaiftry 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Table I.—Age dlstribatioD of 10,000 of aaoh ae* in the State. 

II. Age distributnoa of 10,000 of oaoh sox in eaoh main rebgioD. 

IIL^—Age distribution of 10,000 of otwb &ei in certaia oaates. 

IV.—.Proportion of children and aged persona to population between 14 and 43, 
proportion of nmirri^ fenialeo# 

Vi—Proportion of population under 10 ftnd o^er 60 to population a^ed 15 — 40 
and of roarri^ fernaloft. 

—Proportion of population under 10 and over 60 bo popula-tion agod 15—10 
and of tnarriod farnale6 m canbain raliglona. 

Vl.^Variation in population at certain ago-periods 
VI t*”Boportod hirth-rate by ftox- 
Ylir.—Boported daath-rato by eost. 

IX.^ Reported daath-rateby and age la decade, and in aolaetad years pet mllLa 
Imng in eame age iu 1921 

K.—Reported deaths from oertam diseases per mille of eoeh eeK, 

XI.—Statistioa of Fertility and Mortality Ratea. 


115. The Meacing ®f tie tigure^. —The inatruotion for filling up the age 
column in the Census Schedule ran as follows 

’* Enter the number of years to the nearest birthday or the nearest age in 
years known. For infants less than six months old, enter 0 and for infants over 
six months, enter 1. 

“ If a person cannot state his or her age exactly, ask the relations or refer 
to some well-known event of local importance or if the person be present, guess 
age from appsarance; do not leave the column blank.’' 

The instruction differed in an important particular from that given at the 
Census of 192L The age then required was the age completed on the birth-day 
just previous to the CenEus. In every case, the entiy was bo be of the number of 
completed years. At this Census, the entry related to the number of years com¬ 
pleted on the previous birth-day or the number of years about to be completed on 
the following birtb-day according as the one or the other was nearest. Thus, a 
person who bad completed 45 years and four mouths and one who had completed 

45 years and eight months were both entered as 45 years old in the Census of 
1921. At this Census, the former was to be shown 45 years old and the latter as 

46 years. A consequence of this was that whereas all children between one and 
two years were entered in the schedule as one year old in 1921 and infants below 
one year were described as iufants, the entry ' one ’ at this Census meant children 
between six months and a year and a half, and children younger than six months 
were showm as xero years old. 

116. Difficult Let in Bicertainiug age.— The second paragraph of the Instructions 
gives an idea of the difficulties generally met with in ascertaining the age of the 
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d4 

pcrBODs onuinfiFftt'Sd and tb© ui6ans adapted for iriocting them. Ph 0 so difficultifi® 
are not new but a restatement of them is necessary to help correct understanding 
of the statistics. The first point to be noted is that the eoiiioerator was to ascer¬ 
tain the age of every member of the whoie household from one person who gene¬ 
rally was the head of the household. Not many persons can state their own age 
correctly* Much less can the head of the average household state the ages of al) 
the inmates with a near approach to accursicy. The age of particular persons 
he might state correctly | of himself for example, particularly if—as may some- 
times happen — bis birthday is being observed as a feast day in the family or of 
the younger sons or the very young grandsons in the same oiroumstances. In 
all other cases, the age stated is likely to be an appraximalion to the correct age 
rather than the correct age itself* Previous and forth-coming birthdays would 
not matter in such cases, as wrong reckoning by one year its the le^t that may be 
committed in the way of error. In the majority of cases, the five year figures 
and even ten year figures are plumped on. The error would then be anywhere 
between two five years. The reference to relatives in such a case would not 
really improve matters. The instruction that age shoxild be estimated by refe¬ 
rence to well-known events is what would have applied in the larger number of 
cases. For very old persons the events would be the famine of 1877, for youth¬ 
ful persons the first coming of the plague in 1898 or the heavy floods of 190.^, for 
the younger generation the Influensa epidemic of 1918 or—a happy event in this 
—t]jgi celebration of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness the Maharaja, 
Guessing age from appearanoe cannot be expected to yield good results but in 
many cases the only way in which an entry could be made at all should have been 
by the enumerator guessing. In many a case, appearance of the enumerated should 
have been hard to secure. The person might have gone out to work or be other¬ 
wise absent when the enumerator anived to enter his schedule* The difiiculty 
would be specially great where the enumerator was a stranger and the age of the 
women of the household had to be ascertained and insuperable when the house¬ 
hold was of the Musalman or other such class w'bich observed jw^'da/f* The 
entreaty in the last sentence in the instruction not to leave the column blank 
should also be appreciated. Even uuder the moat disadvantageous conditions, an 
enumerator with the most ordinaiy intelligence but with the determ in at iou to 
make an entry, conid approach nearer the correct figure than the most gifted 
giiesser whose services the (Antral Abstraction Office could hope to enlist. It may 
be said that the enumerators understood the importance of the entry and that 
the column was rarely blank in the schedules, 

117, The mere conunen err on and their explanation, — The following arc 
believed to be the more common errors in Indian age-returns : — 

0) A preference for even numbers and for multiples of 10 and 6. This 
tendency is noticed in populations all over the world. Where a man does not 
know his age exactly and gives one nearly correct, he tends to give an even figure 
rather than an odd one. The more Ignorant give multiples of 10 and .5. 

(2) Excess of children of the first year of life and a corresponding defici¬ 
ency of numbers in the next one or two years. This error is believed to procc^ 
from the use of vernacular words which indicate the first two or three years in 
the specific sense of children below one year of age. 

(3J Deficiency tn the number of girls between 10 aud 15. This is believed 
to proceed from wilful understatement by parents from fear of social obloquy of 
the age of an unmarried girl who has reached marriageable years* 

( 41 Some deficiency of young males between the ages 15 aud 20, The reason 
for this error, it has been said, is not known. In the India Census Report for 1921, 
Mr. J. T. Marten suggested tho motive as “an instinctive attempt to avoid the 
awkward category which receives neither the privileges of youth nor the dignity 
of maturity." The probability is that a youth of these years, still in a state of 
tutelage, is thought of as a boy and one who is looking after himself as a man. 
It is not likely that the correct age is thought of and yet avoided on the ground 
of placing one in au awkward category. The chances are that it does not occur 
to the persona making the return. 
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(6) Excess of women in tbe ages above 15. This is believed to be due to 
the general iuipreesion tif age given by the state of marriage and motherhood. It 
is often the result of mere carelessness and a mistake made in good faith, 

(6 Borne defictency of numbers aiuong bachelors and widowers in the 
middle years. This is believed to be due to auch persons understating their age 
to avoid disqualilication from marrying, particularly from getting young wives. 

(7) Excess of people in the older years of life. This is due to overstate¬ 
ment of age of the older people by themselves and others. It been suggested 
that old people do this to avert the evil eye or to gain consenuence. The more 
probable explanation is perhaps that given by Mr. Marten : ‘^Sueb exaggeration 
is perhaps natural in a population which matures early and has a short expec¬ 
tation of life." 

.\mong other explanations given of the erroneous returns of age by Indian 
populations are a supposed abseuce of the arithmetical sense among the people, 
the existence of a sbastraio injunction against declaring one's age, a superstition 
that one’s age should not be communicated to another, understatement of age by 
young women who wish to pass for younger and the average Indian's want of 
interest in his age. Some of these suggestions are fanciful and were set aside as 
unlikely by Mr, Ananda Kao in his Keport for the Census of 1901. Speaking of 
the instances cited in support of the suggestion that the people lacked the arith¬ 
metical sense, Mr. Ananda llao pointed out that while a syce may say that his 
a,ge is 60 years when questioned about it year after year, or a woman-witness in 
a court may politely leave it to the judge to enter her age according to his discre¬ 
tion that syce or female-wintes.s would, if a few pies were withheld from Rainry 
due CO the one or from the price of butter-milk purchased from the other, imujcdi- 
ately prove that his or her arithmetical sense was very wide awake. Shastraic 
injunctions and superstition against revealing the age or the desire of young 
women to be coaaidered younger have also little influence on the figures. These 
suggestions lose much of their force when it is remembered that the age is 
not entered on the statement made by each person about his or herself. It is 
not often that a young woman or an old woman has to state her own age to the 
Census enumerator. The information is generally obtained fioin the head of 
the family or from some person acting for him. The individuals about whom the 
record is made are generally not present to correct the information according to 
their own predilections. These predilections also it is easy to over-etuphasize. 
There may be a verse in some book treated as sbastra prohibiting the communi¬ 
cation of nine facts about one's life one of which is age and there may be a sug¬ 
gestion that it is dangerous to do so. The verse, however, is not generally known 
and the superstition is not eomraop. It is also not correct to say that, as a rule, 
people have no interest in their age and oo birthday feasts are observed. With 
people who can afiord it — though unfortunately their number is not large—the 
birthday is a matter of some consequence and many a mothisr observes the birth¬ 
day of her children as feast days, People of the higher castes too observe the 
sixtieth birthday as a special occasion. Man’s average span is believed to be over 
with 60 years i though the blessing always is “ May you live a hundred years ”) 
and it is considered particularly fortunate for a man to pass that limit, The 
main reasons for the error in the age-return are the facts that after certain events 
take place in the average man’s or woman's life nothing of consequence depends 
on age and that the majority of the population is illiterate and unable to make a 
record of the date of birth even if it wished to keep an account of the years. 
These facts combined with the psychologicAl sod other causes referred to earlier 
are sufllcient to account for all the errors observed in the statistics. 

118. The smoothing of the error. —Recognition of the fact that the age entries 
of an Indian Census are, in the majority of oases, made by guess has led statisticiaus 
before using the figures to smooth the error which is thus inevitably introduced. 
This is done by the application of various fortniilre which belong to the realm of 
pure statistics. The main facts about the procedure adopted at the last Census 
and this Census may, however, be stated to bring out a point of difference between 
the figures for 19'21 and 1931. As already stated, the age required at the Census 
of 1^1 was age as on the birthday just preceding the date of the Census. 
Samples of the numbers living at each different age out of a representative 
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population of about 100,000 or more in soine selected part m the mce ^aa aUo 
t^hen obtained to help in ascertaining the correction to be Infi the 

occasion, a record has been made of the age on the 

population in each five-year group obtained by first grouping the population ^ter 
The age three into three-year and seven-yey groups alternately and ^ ' 

half of each three-year group to one-half of each seven-year group, f be popu¬ 
lation has thus been divided first to nme^n groups: 0, 1, 2 S, 4-6 7 14 1^. 

24-26, 27-36, 34-36, 37-43, 44-46, 47-o3, 54-o6, 67-63, 64-66, 67-73 and 74 
and over. The group 4-6 would include persons over 34 j-ears and below 
7-13 would include persons over 0 ^ and below 134 years. „ 

srouns. The figure for the age-group 10-15 has been then obtained padding one- 
half of the 7-13 group to one-half of the 14-16 group; that foe lS-20 by adding 
oBe.toirof thelil6%roupto ooe.h.lf oftte 17-2$ 

groups being obtained by similar procedure. The reasons for the adoption of this 
procedure have been stated as follows - 

The sges of adults, when based on guesses, result in the digit of each 
number representing the age being recorded in Ihe following 
no matter whether the age is asked for according to either last, nearest or next 

birthday. 

most frequently recorded digit is 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

The 


2nd 
,3rd 
4 th 
6th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


0 . 

5. 
2 . 
8 . 
4. 

6 . 
3. 
7. 
1 . 
9. 


'‘The ternary groups with digit 5 in the middle would thus be compo^ of 
numbers with the 2Qd. 5th and 6th most fiequently digits; the 

septenary’ groups which have the digit 0 centrally placed would ^ ^ 

with the ^idition of numbers with the four 

namely, 3, 7, 1 and 9, as well as with the 3rd and 4th most populM. If the dt„its 

0 and 0 be centrally placed in each quinary 

ffenemlly be in excess in groups containing the digit 0, and 

wntaining digit 6. It is found that a better balance of error is obtjuned if the 
nnpopulaf digits 3 and 7 be combined with the digits 3, 9, 0, 1 ^ 

forming a group of seven ages. The groups with digit 6 centra ly piare 
thereby reduced to groups composed of the three ages ending in the digits 4, 5 

* “ The comparative accuracy of the numbers recorded in each group by the 
now method will permit of a more reliable estimate being made of ^ shortage m 
the enumeration both of infants and adolescents than has hitherto been possible, 

also it will dispense with the necessity of t 

at each differoot age out of a representative population of about 100,000 or more 

in some selected part of each Province. 

“ The process by which the numbers recorded in the ternary and septenary 
firoups will first of all be redistributed in the ordinary quinary groups, uainely, over 
I and under 10. over 10 and under 16 and an on.ia the very ample one °f "^di^ 
exacfclv half of the number recorded in each group to half of the number recorded 
?n^o next succeeding group. It will be found that the sum of these two halves 

wilt?n ^h ^“I^?osent the '“** ®' ““ 

with considerable accuracy. 

“ In a simlar way, the number aged uuder one full year will be taken to be 
these recorded as of nearest age 0, under 6 months, added to half of those 
between G and XB months. 

“ The number aged between 1 and 2 yearn will be taken to be half of those 
between half and H years added to half of those between IJ and 24 years. 
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" The number between a and 3 years will be taken to be half of those 
between IJ and aj added to half of those between '21 and 3|, 

“ The number between 3 and 4 years will be taken to be half of those 
between 2i and added to one-sixth of those between and 34, 

“The number between 4 and 5 will be taken to be one-third of those in 
the last mentioned ternary group, 

“From aoonsideration of what is stated in my report, it will be evident 
that the method of grouping ages previonsly adopted, namely, the method by 
which the numbers living at ages which are multiples of five were always treated 
as the youngest in each group, and with ages stated aa age last birthday, produced 
less accurate results than would be obtained by any other method for which the 
smallest semblance of justification could be advanced. It, therefore, would be 
useless to continue to ascertaio these incorrect and misleading results and 
wrong to publish them when reasonably accurate results can be obtained so easily 
by the method now proposed. All that is necessary is that the ages should 
stated as at the nearesb birthday, i.e,, the person’s nearest age; the entry will 
then be recorded in the age-group to which it belongs. The numbers thus recorded 
would then be redistributed by the simple process described in the previous 
paragraph.” 

It has been stated that this method introduces a small error by not allowing 
for continuous decrement caused by death in the later as compared with the 
earlier years comprised in a group. For example, the number of people living 
between 3i and 5 years will exceed the number between 5 and 6i years, but in 
dividing the group 4-6 the two parts are taken as etjual. The adjustment 
required is, however, stated to be small enough to be neglected in considering 
figures for the many hundreds of small sections of the population for which the 
statistics are published in the Tables at the outset* Pinal graduation is made 
later by the Actuary studying the statistics for the Government of India. No 
attempt has been made to effect these adjustments iu the age statistics as pub¬ 
lished in the Tables for the discussion that follows. The hgures are here gene¬ 
rally dealt with in larger groups than those presented in the table. Consideration 
by larger age-groups involves combination of the figures for several groups 
appearing in the tables. This reduces the amouut of error. The figures besides 
are used mainly for comparison with the figures for corresponding ages of previous 
Censuses. As there is a proportion of error at every Census and as the error in 
both cases would more or less be the same, the figures for two Censuses become 
comparable. Persons wishing to study the statistics for actuarial or similar 
purpose requiring a higher degree of accuracy would, of course, have to apply to the 
figures published in the Tables corrections prescribed ru statistical science. 
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119. Age dutribntloD for wbele pepnktioD in 1931 and comparison with previous 
CcDsusei. —Of the total population of 6,557 thousand in the State at this Census, 
nearly 9y0 thousand or a seventh were in the age-gronp 0-5, The number in 
the age-group 5 to 10 was 882 thousand or over an eighth, and in the age-group 
lO-lfi" 315 thousand or about an eighth. The population from 0 to 13 years 
was 2,627 thousand or over 40 per cent of the total population ; between 15 and 
50 about 3,272 thousand or 49 per cent \ and the population of 50 years and 
over was 658 thousand or about 10 per cent. 
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The foliowiDg diagram shows tba distribation of 10,000 of each sex by 


age-groups. 


iHatrUntticn of 10*000 of eaek $tx by agt-yrovp. 


1 itwA ~ 500 ptrsimi* 


70 A OTi'flr 
6&-70 ... 
60-60 
&S-60 
60^5 
45,^ ... 
40-45 
35-40 ... 
30-^5 +„ 
35-30 ... 
20-25 ... 
15-20 ... 
10-16 ... 
5-10 ... 
0 - 6 ... 
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I 

1 
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1 

I 
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70 k ovoT 

66-70 

60-65 

66-60 

50-55 

45-60 

40-45 

35-40 

30-35 

25-30 

30-25 

]6-ao 

10-15 
6-10 
0- 5 


Compaied with the distribution in 1931, this Census shows a larger propor¬ 
tion of children below 5 years. This is the case if we take the group 0-10 
together; also for the age-group 10-15 and the total of the age-groups between 
15 ^d 50, There is a reduction in the proportion of persons between 5 ^d 10 
years taken by themselves and of those aged over 50 years. The increase in the 
first age-gronp 0-5 might have been expected as the Influenza epidemic of 1918 
caused more mortality among children than in the higher age-groups and this 
reduced the proportion of children in 1921. 

The proportion between these same groups at three earlier Censuses is shown 
below*. ____ 


Ago-group I 

Percentage to tot*l population 

1891 

1901 

1911 

I 

0—15 

369 

30'9 

1 

37-4 1 

15—60 — ' 

61'5 

47-3 

497 

60 and over 

11-6 

ITS 

12-9 ' 


I’he following statement shows the percentage of the population of the 

-n/’k.-mi 1 a^.1 dK HIT iTlifliTk 0.11 1 nHI . 


Aga-groap 


0 - 6 
6-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-26 
35-.'i0 
30-35 
35-40 
40-45 
45-50 
6055 
56-60 

60 and over 
Total 


1931 ' 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

14'2 

12'3 

120 

130 

14*2 

9*6 

13*6 

14*0 

130 

1 14*4 

13 9 

13*9 

12*4 

13*0 

19*4 

19*6 

8*8 

13*4 

9*3 

8'3 

91 

7*4 

83 

9*2 

9*3 

8*8 

9*0 

6'9 

9*0 

9*1 

84 

B'7 

1 80 

7'B 

9*0 

99 

7‘6 

8*0 

7*2 

7*6 

, 83 

8*9 

6*2 

6*9 

6*9 

6*7 

6*6 

6*6 

6'2 


6'3 

6*2 

63 

6*2 

39 

37 

4*2 

4*7 

4*1 1 

3*6 

30 

4*5 

4'7 

4*6 

4*3 

4*0 

2'3 

2*0 

2'2 

23 

2*1 

1*7 

4‘7 

63 

61 

6*5 

&’l 

4*0 

lOO 

100 

1 100 

100 

100 

100 



























































effect of FA^tlNE ASD DISEASE ON AGE DISTHIRtJTlON W 

120, Etfecl of famine and dtteate on age diitribation.— The age distributioa of 
a population is sheeted by various cireutustances of its recent past and present 
cooditions. Where a severe famine overtakes a population, children and very old 
people die in larfie numbers and reproduction is checked. The population surviving 
the famine is thns found to contain a larger proportion than it ordinarly would of 
persons in the middle years of life. If we could follow the age distribution of the 
population froiu decade to decade we should lind this proportionate excess to move 
forward from age-group to age-group. In the decade immediately after a famine 
a population gets a large accession from natural causes aud changes- The birth-rate 
is higher because there is a larger proportion of parents; the death-rate ia lower 
because the old people have mostly disappeared in the famine; and the survival 
rate is higher because the births are more and the deaths less than usual. The 
large addition of children thus occurring in the decade immediately after a famine 
can, like the large number of people in the middle years of life, be seen moving 
forward from group to group with every Census A subsequent, decade has the 
same advantages but not to the same extent. 

An examination of the figures since the famine of-1877 given in the state¬ 
ment above and presented in Subsidiary Table I bears out these expectations. 
The famine should have left in 1881 a large population of middle age; say between 
the years 15-10. This population would be expected to be in the group 25-50 in 
1891, f.e., more persons would move out of the age-group 16-40 than vvould 
move into it, and proportionately to the general population, the increase in this 
group would he less; large numbers would move into group 40-60 and propor¬ 
tionately for the population, the inciease in this gronp would be more for the 
general population.' Against a general increase of Id'l in the decade 1881-91, 
the group 15-40 showed an merease of lO'fi and the group 40*60 an increase of 
28'6. The same population contributed to the increase of 21‘3 in the group 60 
and over in 1901; and the smaller increase of 15*2 in the same group in 1911. 
We notice that in the Census of 1921, the increase in the last group was 7 2 and 
that in the Census of 1931 it is a defect ( — i8'9l. The people who should he in 
the age-group 60 and over at this Census should have been of the age of 10 and 
over in 1881. The people who then were 15-40 would now be 65-90; and 
naturally a great majority of them would have died since the lost Census. 
This explains the defect of 16'9. 

A few other results of the same kind may he noticed : —* 

(ff) Large numbers of old people having died in the famine, the number 
of persons aged 60 and over was very low in 1881. There being no famine in 
1881-91, the number of old people aged 60 and over in 1891 greatly increased- 
The increase was 49'6. 

(fi) The Census of 1881 had a very small proportion of children of the 
years 0-10. In the Ceuaua of 1891, the number of children of these years was 
421 per cent more. The large number of children of O-lO we find moving in the 
next Census to the group 10-16, the increase being 59'5 against a general 
increase of 12'1 and into the group 15-40 in the next Census the increase being 
13‘T against a genera! increase of 4 8, It is not possible to trace it beyond 15-40. 

(c) As the large population of 15-40 of 1881 moved on and reduced the 
proportion of people of reproductive years, there was not enough population of 
the earlier years to take its place. The position would be very bad in the decade 
1901-11 as this large population would be between 35-60 and the large number of 
children horn in 188L90 would be between 10-20 years. The birth-rate in the 
years I!i0l-10 might, therefore, be expected to be rather low. As the large popu¬ 
lation of lO-iO came into the 20-30 group in the next decade, the birth-rate for 
the years 1911-20 might be expected to improve. Even our defective figures 
show that this was the case. This population cannot be pursu<^ further as 
the Intiuenxa epidemic of 1918 introduced new complications into the age 
distribution. 

Plague is believed to affect women more than men. As the incidence of 
plague would thus affect proportions between the sexes, its influence is dealt with 
in the chapter on Sex. Influenza is believed to have particularly affected people 
in middle life and women rather more than men. The 1921 population had thus 
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a smaller proportion of people in the group 15-40 than normal. At this Census 
conditions should have come nearer to normal and thus we see that in the age* 
group 15-40 there is an increase of 13‘S per cent. 

121. Effect of emigretiQii ami unmigration. — ^Another important factor which 
affects age distribution in a population is emigration; where a large num^r 
of people leave an area for working outside, the chances are that the majority 
of them are of w'orking years, say between 15-50; and in consequence, the 
population below 16 and above 60 shows a higher proportion in those areas. 
Correspondingly in the area to which these people proceed, the population 
betw’een the years 15-50 shows an increase in proportion and the rest of the 
population a decrease. It has been observed in the chapter regarding Birth¬ 
place that immigration into the State is much more than emigration out of 
it, the difference being approximately in favour of the State. Large numbers 
of the immigrants, it has been stated, are found in the cities and in the malnad 
districts. It is, therefore, to be expected thaD the cities and the nutlnad districts, 
as compared with the inaidan districts should show a larger proportion of the 
population between the ages 16-50. The followiog statement shows that this 
is the case. 


District or City 

Proportion per mille of peraons aged 

0-15 

1 

15-60 

50 and over 

CiTIEB. 





375 

536 

90 , 

Kolar Gold Fielda 

380 ; 

53fi 

84 

iTyaorc 

378 

623 

99 ' 

Civil and Military Station, 

384 

615 

101 

Bangalpro^ 




Citipfl (AYBrage) 

37Q 

627 

94 

Districts- 




Bangalore 

415 

1 479 

106 

Kolar 

382 

497 

121 

Tumkor 

412 

482 

106 

Mysore 

407 

489 

105 

Chitaldrug 

411 

1 492 

97 

Haasan 

400 

I 512 

87 

Kadur 

1 384 

541 

75 

Sbimoga 

380 

627 

j 83 

DiatrlcU (Avora^) 

402 

407 

lOt 

8U.ta (Ayeraga) 

1. 

101 

499 

100 


The cities have all a much lai^er propor^oo of the population between 15 and 50; 
and the malrntd districts of Hassan, Kadnr and Sbimoga approach the city 
proportions. Of the four city areas, the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore, 
has the lowest proportion of this population. The effect of emigration in this 
case is somewhat neutralised by the large Mosaliuau and Indian Cbristiaa 
population which has a large proportion of children. Mysore City which has the 
lowest immigrant population among the cities has the next higher proportion of 
people hetwreen 15 and 50 and Bangalore City and the Kolar Gold Fields Area have 
about the same proportion. Of the maid an districts, Kolar has the highest sod 
Bangalore the lovrest proportion of the population of this age. Of the three 
maluad districts, Kadnr has the largest proportion, Shimoga and Hassau coming 
thereafter. It is noticed that the proportion in Kadnr is higher than in any city 
and the proportion in Shimoga higher than in Mysore City or the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore. The proportion in Hassan district is ve^' close to 
that of the Civil and Military Station. Immigration raises the proportion in the 
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agefs 15-50 of the vialnad districts to a, level comparable with those of the cities 
themselves. 


122. Tliree types of popDlation,— It has been usual to coosider to w'bat type 
out of three mentioned by the Statisticiaa Sundbarg the population of the State 
belongs. In every* population with a normal age distribution it is expected that 
the population betw*eeu the ages 15 and 50 is one-half of the total, the other half 
being composed of persons under 15 yearn and over 50 years. If the persone under 
15 are to those over 50 in the proportion of 85 to 17 the population is said to ba 
of the stationary type. If the proportion is as ^ to 10, e.g,, children under 15 
being more than twice the number of persons over 5(J, the population is said to 
be pro|p*essive, *When the reverse is the case it is called regressive. The popu¬ 
lation in the State in 1031 had, as expected in Sundbarg*s formula, almost exactly 
a half of the total population in the age-group 16-50, and the other half was 
distributed between 0-15 and 50 and over in the proportion 40 to 10. It was 
thus of the progressive type. 

123. Afe dlstribation among the religioni and the sexes, (i) RetigiorL . — The 
figures in the statemeot below show the percentage of the population of ages 0-5, 
5-15, 1.5-50 and .50 and over in 1931 in the main religions. 


Relijjloti 

0-5 

6-15 

16-SO 

50 Atkd oifm 

Hindu 

HO 

26*8 

49'2 

lO'l 

Mu^aimac 

IS'6 

27’1 

48'6 

87 

GbHiitian 

14'3 

242 

61'9 

9*5 

Jain 

125 

24'4 

519 

109 

Tribal 

16'S 

a7'5 

47'T 

79 


The population in all the religions is of the progressive type as is the total popu¬ 
lation for the State. The largest proportion of children is found among the 
Tribal people. Next come the Musahnans aud then the Christians, Hindus and 
Jains in order. In proportion of population of ages 0-16 also, the Tribal people 
are first and Musatnians next and the Jains last. The Hindus have however a 
slightly larger proportion than the Christians in this group. In consequence of 
the composite nature of the Hindu population, the proportion for this religion to 
be folly understood bas to be read with the caste figures, 

(til Sex .—^'Phe following statement shows the proportions between these 
three age-groups for males and females separately. The men show a little over 

one-half of the population in the age-group 1.5-50 
and the women a little less. 


Age 

Perceotage ol 

Males 

Female 

0-16 

' 393 

: 40*9 

15-50 

50'5 

; 492 

SO and over... . 

102 

i ! 

Total 

lOO 

' 100 


124 . A^e dbtribation by ca*te.— Subsidiary Table III gives the age distribu¬ 
tion of one thousand persous of each sex in certain castes, tribes and aects. The 
proportion of children and of old people in the population for these couimunities 
is discuBsed separately. Here it is enough to state that there is a general 
reBemblance of distribution among the various graups as between community and 
community. Examining the figures for males m the first instance, we find that 
in the age-group 7-lH, the numbem vary from 160 for Vaisyas and 168 for 
Brahmius and Banajigas to 193 for Ttgalas and 204 for Bauajaraa returned uuder 
Tribal religions. In the age-group 14-16, the proportion varies from 64 for 
Banajigas, 66 for Brahmins and 69 tor Vaiayaa to 7? for lingayata aud 79 for 
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Idigas. Ill the age-group 17-23, the ptoportiun varies from 9J for Yadavas to 
133 ior Indiao Christians. The proportion in the age-group 24-43 is lowest 
among the Brahmins, Tribal Banajaras, Pathaos, Vaisyas and ligalas and 
highest among the Idiga, Banajlga, Mahratta, and Adikarnataka communities. 
Several other communities approach these figures. Considering the nature of 
the age return^ particul^irly for the aduU population collected at the Ceoftuei, it 
would nob be safe to draw any inference from the figures of age distribution for 
the larger number among the castes. 

The figures for females follow more or less the same course, the one 
important difference being that the proportion of children in all but one of the 
earlier age-groups is slightly higher and the proportion in the later "age-groups lower 
than in the case of males. Particular castes are ordinarily supposed to be unwilling 
to return particular ages, Brahmins and Vaisyas for exampie wishing to under¬ 
state the ago of unmarried girls. The Vaisyas have the lowest proportion of girls 
between 7-13 but how far this is due to understatement of ago it would be difficult 
to say. The proportion in the age-group 14-16 for this ooinmunity is among the 
highest. So is the proportion for Brabuiins. In the age-group 17-23, the Indian 
Christiati community has the largest proportion (149) out of a thonsaud, then 
come Brahmin (136), Kshatriya (131), Vaisya, Neygi, Nayinda and Idiga (each 130). 
In the age-group 24-43, the Idiga and the Adikarnataka have the largest propor¬ 
tion. The Brahmin has the lowest and the next higher is the Vaisya. These 
figures are plausible as girls in these communities are married early and mortality 
due to early child-birth is probably highest in them, 

125. Mean age.— Mean age is the average number of years lived by the 
population on any particular date. It is the result of dividing the sura of all 
the ages of all the persons included in the population by the number of persons 
in the total population. The sum of ages is obtained by multiplying the number 
of people of each age by the figure of age and adding up the products. Where 
the populflitioD is sbowp by age-groups the calculsition is slightly more invoWed 
as an average has to be struck for each group. 

Mean age is not to be confused with average length of life. The latter is 
obtained by a calculation based on ages at death; mean age is calculated on the 
number of years lived not at the time of each individual's death but on the parti¬ 
cular day on which the Census is taken for the whole population. The two 
cannot be the same figure except by chance. A higher mean age means that the 
total number of years lived by the population is higher, t.e., that the people in 
the higher ages are proportionately larger in numbers. If in any population the 
children are a large number the mean age necessarily is lower. If people of 
advanced 3 'ear 8 are present in considerable numbers the mean age rises. It must 
be remembered, however, that the high total may be obtained by high figures in 
the intermediate age groups instead of in the advanced age-groups. The naean 
simply indicates an average and nothing can be said ahout the details which yield 
the average without looking at the details themselves. 

The mean age for the total population of the State according to the age 
statistics of the present Census is 25*11 years for mates and 24*13 for females. 
The number of girls proportionately to the total population of women is larger 
than the number of boys proportionately to the total population o( men. 
The proportionate numbers in the age-groups up to 30 are throughout higher for 
females than for males. After the age-group 25-30 tbe proportionate n umbers for 
the men are considerably higher, a small defect in the age-group 60-66 being more 
than made up by the excesses in the neighbouring age-groups.^ This fact that 
tbe proportion of women m the earlier ages is comparatively higher and m the 
later ages coiuparatively lower than for the wale sex explains the lower mean age 
of females as compared with males. 

A fact of some interest is that excluding the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, from the calculation we get a lower mean age both for males and for 
females, 23*9 and 23'6 respectively. The difference between these two 
mean ages is also smaller than for the State including tbe Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore has been called ‘'The Pensioners’ Paradi^” and many old 
people settle down in the Civil and Military Station. The Station has thus a 
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large number of ^usioners and other people of advanced years. Hence tbe 
influence of the figures of the Civil and Military Station on the total mean age« 

The mean age for males in 1931 for the whole State is lower than that in 
1921 and 1911 but higher than whai was recorded at any other previous Census. 
The mean age for females is lower than in any previous Census. The lowest 
mean age for males w'as *24'5 in 1881. It increased from Census to Census up to 
1911 and has decreased at tbe subsequent Censuses. The mean age for females 
was highest in 1911 being 25'd. It increased from 1881 to 1901 and has decreased 
at every subsequent Census; and the higher proportion of children among males 
at this Census than in tbe two previous Censuses accounts for the lower mean 
age for males. The steady fall in tbe mean age of women since 1901 is partly 
due to tbe larger proportion of children and tbe smaller proportion of women in 
the later age-groups. 

The mean age for tbe vartous religions is given in Subsidiary Table II. Tbe 
mean age for males for this Census is highest for Jains. Then come in order 
Hindus, Christians, Musalmans and Tribal communities. The Jain and Christian 
mean ages are intlaenced by the large proportions of immigrants in those two 
religions. It is difficult to estimate the amount of this influence. Taking the 
other religions the highest mean age of the Hindu males Indicates that propor¬ 
tionately for the population, children are less and the older people more among 
them. The figures for the various age-groups in the subsidJary table show that 
this is the case. Tbe Musalman population has proportionately a larger number 
of children and a smaller number of people of advanced years than the Hindna 
and the Tribal population a still higher proportion of children and a still smaller 
proportion of old people. The mean age for females is highest for the Jains and 
next highest for Hindus; then come in order the Christian, Musalman, and 
Tribal cominuDities. Proportionately for the female population the Jains have 
the largest number of old women and the smallest number of children; and the 
Hindus, Christians, Musalmans and Tribal communities come thereafter with a 
smaller and smaller ]iroportioD of women in later years and a larger and larger 
proportion of children. 

Compared with previous Censuses, the mean age for Hindu males k less at 
this Census than in any previous Census except 1661 and for Hindu females 
lowest of any Census since 1881. The proportion of males in tbe later years is 
higher at this Census than in 1861 and I89t and lower than in the three subse¬ 
quent Censuses and the proportion of male children is higher than in any Census 
except 1891. The proportion of women in the older years is higher than in 1881 
but lower than in any other Census and the proportion of girl children is the 
same as in 1891 and higher than in any previous Census since 1881. 

The mean age for Musalman men and for Musalman women is lower than 
at any previous Census. The proportion of Musalman men and women in the 
advanced years is less than in any previous Census; and of boys and girls higher 
than in any previous Census. The mean ages for previous Censuses for Christians 
and Jains are not disca.^;sed in the same detail as the proportions in the i^e- 
groups are considerably affected by emlfpration. The mean ages for Tribal 
communities at this Census are lower than in any previous Census since 1901, 
the proportion o! people in the older ages being lower and of children higher. 


biuths, deaths and infancy statistics. 

126. Vital Statistics. —Something has been stated earlier of tbe in fine nee that 
famine and disease have on the age composition of a population. While the 
cumulative effect of conditions throughout the decade appears in the statistics of 
the Census taken at the end of the period, the births and deaths themselves as 
recorded from year to year appear in the Vita) Statistics. Birth and death rates 
for the decade and for various years have been calculated on tbe basis of these 
statistics for the decade and presented in several subsidiary tables. They may 
now* be examined in some detail. If the record of births and deaths were nearly 
accurate it should be possible to trace in the Census statistics the effects of the 
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various c au&gs iollueDcmg the gaios and losses of the populatigo. As already 
stated, however, the recording of Vital Statistics iu the State is yet very defective. 
A Vital Statistician of the Health Department carried out an investigation 
Bometiioe to ascertain the present status of births and deaths reports in 
M^’sore district. The information which he collected led to the conclusion that 
under existing conditions ooly 60 per cent of deaths and an even smaller percen¬ 
tage of births in rural parts are reported. This conclusion accords with the r^ult 
of eo^ulries in other parts of India. In their review on the report of the Sanitary 
Commiseioner for the calendar year 1928, Government observed that it is 
hazardous to base any detioite conclusions on the returns at present compiled of 
births and deaths. This has to be borne in mind in studying the figures, 

127. Birth-rate. —'I be number of male and female births per thousand of the 
total population of 1921 for the various districts and for the State is given in 
Subsidiary Table VII. For the whole State the male birth-rate varied between 
8*7 in 1921 and 1 0 7 in 1928 being the lowest in the former year and highest in 
the latter. The rate in other years iu the decade was between these two limits. 
The hirtb-rate in 1930 wste 10 3 and in 1929, 10*2 and in other yeare less than 
10. The female birth-rate was also highest in 1926 being 10*2 and next highest 
in 1930 and 1929. The lowest rate was recorded in 19'21 as in the case of male 
children. This parity between male and female births appearing even in these 
adniittedly defective figures is worth noting. The birth-rates for Bangalore 
district e.xGept in 1926 and 1928 to 1930, approximate to tliose for the whole 
State. In the four years mentioned they are somewhat higher. Those for 
Shiiuoga district are generally higher in 1923-24 aud 1928-30 and lovrer in the 
other five years of the decade. The figures for Kolar, Tumkur, and Chitaldmg 
districts are generally higher than for the whole 8tate and of Mysore, Hassan 
and Kadur districts generally lower. It is to be feared tiiat the birth-rate figures 
here given are rather too low. For the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
the rates are nearly 20 for each sex for each year of the decade as af^ainst the 
maximum of 10'7 and 10'2 for any one year for the State aa a whole. The 
probabilities are that births throughout the districts should be somewhere about 
20 in each sex per thousand of the population. This would be in accordance w’'ith 
the proportion of actual to reported occurrences suggested by the Vita) Statistician 
and referred to in the previous paragraph. 

128. Death-rate. —The statistics of deaths for the years of the decade are 
shown in Subsidiary Table VJII. The death-rate for the State both for males and 
for females is less than the birth-rate throughout the decade, except iu the year 
1924. The death-rates for that year — 11 per thousand for males and 10*3 for 
females — ^exceed the birth-rates for the year, 9*5 and 8'9. 

Deaths in Tumkur, Mysore and Chitaldmg districts are generally lower than 
the figures for the State, and those in Bangalore aud Kolar districts somewliat 
higher. These districts include the figures for Bangalore City and the Kolar 
Gold Fields City Area where death registration is more accurate than in the 
country. This may be the chief reason for their showing a higher rate of death 
than the other Ttmidm districts. The figures for Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga 
districts show a larger range of variation, being lower in some years than the State 
figures and higher in others. The deatli-rates here may be expected to be higher 
than in the maidati districts but proportions are worked out on the population 
including high proportions of immigrants and the result is to obscure the high 
rates of death. The rates for the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, are 
higher than for any district, varying between 13‘7 and 19*0 for males and 14‘3 
and 19 0 for females. There is some omission in the districts in the report of 
deaths also though ordinariy the omissions in the case of deaths, are fewer than 
in the ease of births. Considering the proportions for the Civil and Military 
Station, the deaths in the country may well be set down at an average of about 
15 per thousand for either sex. 

Subsidiary Table IX shows proportions of deaths by sex and age in the decade 
audio the years 1923,1924,1926,1927 and 1928 to one thousand persons of various 
age-groups of the population of 1921. The figure of the 1921 Census, for each 
age-group, is adopted for calculation as giving a fixed basis for all theyears. The 
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number of people of tbe particalsr age-group in each year should of course have 
been somewhat difEercnt but for convenience of calculation, it is Assumea that it 
could not have differed very greatly from the figures of the lf>21 Census, 
average death-rate for males, taking all the ten years of the decade was 16 d per 
one thousand males per year. The corresponding figure for females was la v. 
In both sexes the death-rate was heaviest in the group under one being 

76'4 per thousand males and 62*7 per thousand females. The next highest rates 
of death are for the age-group 60 and over. This is as might ^ espMted, as is 
the natural course there would be a greater numter of deaths in the oldest section 
of the population. Age-groups nearest to these extremes show the next loww 
of death. For children of ages 1-5 the death-rates were 21 T for males and 19‘2 
for females. Of old people between the ages 50 and 60 the rates were 22 0 an 
191. The death-rates in the age-group 6-10 are lower than in the previous age- 
group and in the age-group 10-15 lower still. These death-rates are the lowest 
for any of the groups shown in the Subsidiary Table. They are higher 
age-group 15-20, lower in the age-group 20-30 and again rise in the groups 60-40 

and 40-50. 

It is difficult to see why the death-rate should be higher in the age-group 
15-20 than in the previous two age-groups and the next age-group 20-30 The 
reason probably is that some numbers that ought to go to the groups 70-15 and 
20-30 come into this group by a tendency for putting 16 or 18 years for fairly 
CTo^n lip pBrsonSj for wsitit of uior6 definite infonnfttion* If this is ard^ittcid ^ud 
asraall correctioti is made in the fig^ires, we would find that the deELth-rates are 
very hi^h in the first year of life* considerably less but still high m the nr^t nve 
3 ^ears decrease up to 15 years of age* mcrea^^ gradually up to 40 years, and rise 
noticeably m the groups 40 ^ 50 , and 50-60, and become very high lu the j?roup 
60 and over* Once they pass the first year of life, children run a much smaller 
risk of death and when they have passed five years, are safest up to 16. Fergus 
in the prime of life though exposed to the risks are in a safer position tham 
infants and children but less safe than in the sheltered years 5-15. After 40, the 
risks meraase untU in old age the chances of death are nearly as much as m the 
first year of life. 

Comparing the death-rates for the two sexes, we notice that the death-rates 
for the female sex are lower in the first three groups Le., up to 10 yearn; are 
higher in the next four age-groups i-e., from l0-« years and again lower m 
th 0 Qcist throe t^itjups, above 40 yea^^!3. Gi^ls paiss through childhood 
rather more safely than boys. Women w ho have passed the age of bearing 
children also stand life better. The age-group 10-15, in the later years of which 
girls enter married life, and begin to bear children first shows more deaths among 
females than among males. The difference in this group is small. It is much 
higher in the groups 15-20 and 20-30 in which nearly a mucl^arger proportion of 
women is living married life and is bearing children. 1 he difference in the ^?e- 
gronp 30-40 is smaller but still it persists. It is clear that the larger rate of 
deaths for women in these age-groops is due mainly to the risks of child birth, 
motherhood and doiuestic responsibility. Taking all ages together, the morfcaUty 
rate for males is slightly higher than that for females. 

The proportions for particular years cannot perhaps be followed in detail to 
any useful purpose. In all the five years for which the figures are shown in the 
subsidiary table, the features referred to in the above paragraphs are noticed. 
Deaths are highest in the first year of life, much lower but still high up to five 
years, lowest in the years 6-15, higher but yet less than in childhood up to 60, 
and considerably higher thereafter. Infant mortality appears to have been 
highest in the year 1924; 89 6 for male children and 76'1 for female children. 
In all the other groups also, this year shows a larger death-rate than in the other 
four years for which figures are ’ tabulated. The year 1925 comes thereafter, 
closely fol lowed by 1923 and 1928. The year 1927 would seem altogether the year 
of the lowest death-rates. It was the year of lowest number of deaths by plague 
and smallpox. The year 1923 had thrice as many deaths by plague, 1924 bad 
six times as many deaths by cholera, and twelve times as many by smallpox, 
1925 had fifteen times as many deaths by smallpox and 19^ nine times as many 
deaths by smallpox. 
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129. Birth and death rates in the dties.—Registration of vital statistics is 
more efficiently carried out in the cities than in the districts. There is special 
agency for collecting the information and verifying it. Even in these cases, a 
small number of births nia}* escape registration. The number of deaths however 
is almost completely registered since for burial or cremation, a permit issued by 
the Municipality is always expected by the keeper of the burial or cremation 
ground. The rates for births and deaths of the cities therefore give a more accurate 
idea of the birth and death rates for the State than the figures for the districts. 
The following statement shows the number of births and deaths to 1,000 persons 
in the population in each year of the decade for the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore and for the Kolar Gold Fields Area, Figures for the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, appear in the subsidiary table. 


i 

Year 

1 B&D^aJoro City 

1 

Mysore City 

1 

Kolar Gold Fields Area 

Births 

Deaths 

Eirtba 

' 1 

Deaths | 

1 

1 

1 Births 

1 

t 

! Deaths 

1921 


37 

31 

29 

33 

35 

! 26 

1922 


29 

32 

38 

21 

42 

26 

1923 


32 

29 

36 

27 

39 1 

23 1 

1924 


34 

34 

38 

29 

41 

28 

1925 


38 

33 

30 

23 

38 

24 

1926 


39 

27 

33 

25 

39 

26 

1927 

... 

39 

37 

31 

28 

38 

22 

1928 


40 

35 

21 

36 

38 

24 

1929 


39 

33 

35 

31 

33 

25 

1930 


49 

38 

29 

38 

34 

25 


The average for the decade was 36 births and 32 deaths in Bangalore City, 30 
births and 29 deaths in Mysore City and ^ births and 25 deaths in the Solar 
Gold Fields Area. 

Like the figures for the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, these figures 
are much in excess of the proportions for the districts. It cannot he suggested 
that this excess is all due to city conditions. Taking the figures of births for 
example, it would not be correct to saj' that Bangalore or Mysore city differs in 
any important respect from the country surrounding it. (The Eolar Gold Fields 
Area and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, are not taken into considera¬ 
tion here for the former is a city only fur Census purposes and the conditions in 
the latter are unusual.) The proportion of the women of 15-40 in Bangalore 
and Mysore cities ^s 170 and 164 as against 164 and 162 in Bangalore and 
Mysore districts. TTie number of married women is thus slightly larger but not 
so as to cause a two-fold rate of births. The suggestion made in an earlier 
paragraph that the birth-rate for the State may be taken as about 20 in each 
sex per thousand and the death-rate about 15 in each sex »per thousand on the 
average, receives support from these figures. 

130. The Birth-rate deduced.— That the birth-rate for the State is nearer to 
40 than 16 as appearing from the reported statistics, can be seen from a consider¬ 
ation of tho figures showing the population under ten years of age. The total 
number of children up to ten years of age in the State at the time of the 
Census was 1,776,473. The total number of births reported was 1,078,923. If 
all the children reported as born bad survived, there rvould stilt have been about 
698 thousand more children of the age 0-10 to be accounted for. A smalt 
part of this might have been immigrant ebildien but that number would be 
nowhere near 698 thousand. Almost the whole of the difierence should be due 
to unreported births. But all the children born in the decade did not survive 
the decade. The deaths during the decade out of those born during the decade 
would therefore have to be added to the figure to be accounted for by unreported 
births. The actual number of births should therefore have been more than the 
reported number by 698 thousand plus the number of deaths duriug the decade 
out of those born in Uie decade. 
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The actual number of births may be roughly calculated in the following 
manna r« 

The number of children of the ages O-IO is the total of survivals from 
births duriug the decade (a) and the balance of migration in favour of the State 
in this age-group C^)- The total number of births in the State in the decade ( 37 ) 
would be obtained if to the total number of the survivors (a) we add the total 
nauiber of deaths during the decade out of those born during the dec^e (^/X 
The latter figure would be the number of deaths under one year in the 
year 1931, under two y^ears in the year 1922, under three years in the year 1923 
and so on to the number of deaths of persous under teu years in the 3 'ear 1930. 
The statements of deaths In the reports 0 / the Health Department do not 
give statistics of death by individual age-periods for every year. Figures are 
available for deaths under one year, deaths between 1-5 years and deaths 
between 5-10 years. Deaths for the Individual ages may be roughly taken as 
fractions of the total number of deaths for the age-groups proportionate to the 
length of time covered. Thus the deaths between 1-2 may be taken as one-fourth 
of the number of deaths between ages 1-5; and deaths in the age 7-8 may 
be taken as one-fifth of deaths in the age-group 6-10. Worked out in this way 
the total mini her of reported deaths out of births in the decade 1931-30 comes 
to 303,204. 


1921 

Deaths under 1 year 

... 8.640. 

1922 

1+ 

2 yearg 

... deaths under l-t"i of deaths betweoD 1—5=9,020 
-1- 9,007 = 11.027. 

1923 

+t 

3 years 

... deaths tinder 1+ief daathBUiiiierl-6=9,321-l- 
6,054 = 14,375. 

1924 

ii 

4 years 

... deaths under 1 year -hi of deaths under 1~5= 
19,118-1-12,136 = 24.243. 

1925 

Tf 

5 years 

... deaths mider 1 year-l- deaths 1—5 =10,354-1- 
13.836=21,190. 

1926 

|i 

6 years 

... deaths under 1 year -H deaths 1^6-H l/5th of 
deaths 5 -10=10,602 -h9.65G+1.153 = 21,411. 

1927 

It 

7 yeara 

., deaths under 1 year + deaths 1—5 + fth of 
deathB5-10=9.313-h7,729+1,465 = 18,507. 

1928 

■* 

S years 

... deaths under 1 year -hdeaths 1 —5 -f- }ths of deatha 
5“ 10 = 10.395+11.656+3,321 = 25.372. 

1929 

t* 

9 yearn 

deaths under 1 year+deaths 1—5 + f the of deatha 
5 -10=10,344+n .937+4.936 = 97,217. 

1930 

11 

10 years 

... deaths under 1 year + doaths 1—5+ deaths 
5-10=10,810+ 11,549 + 5.863 = 28,222 


Tot^l for tbo decnde ... 303,204 


An allowance should be made for omissions to report deaths but even setting 
this aside the total of the children under ten years and this figure is 
1,979,677. A small allowance may now be made for the number of children 
of these j^ears in the immigrant population. The total balance of migration 
in favour of the State is 218,933. The proportion of children under ten years 
in the population of the State is about 24 per cent, The proportion in the 
iujmigrant population would be much less. It would not be far_ wrong to 
take it as 5 per cent. The accession to the population of ages 0-10 by balance 
of migration would therefore be 11,000. The number of births during the decade 
would therefore be at least 1,968,677. Omission to report borders, therefore, on 
50 per cent as suggested by the Vital Stat^tician of the Health Department. 
Assuming this to be the case with deaths also, the deaths during the decade out 
of those born in the decade comes to 406,408 (twice the figure obtained by 
calculation above) and the total number of births to 1,968,677. 

This number of births for the total population gives a proportion of 33‘6. 
The average reported birth-rate for the most importaDt British Indian Provinces 
calculated from the figures of the last Census is 33’4. The figure now derived 
approximates to this figure near enough to produce the impression of being 

correct. 

14* 
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131. Birtli'ratc adiI married women in reproductive yeart.'—Enrlj and QEiiversal 
nsaittagd and social custom prevents there being any considerable number of 
illegitimate births in the society of the State. The birth-rate therefore is closely 
proportionate to the number of married women of reproductive years. A 
comparison of these figures thus yields interestiog results. The statement below 
gives the number of married women aged and the a'verage birth-rate for 

the decade for both sexes per thousand of the population for the several units. 


Didlrict or Cit^ 

1 

Number 
of married 
females aged 
15-40 per 
one tfaatiaatid 
of ibe popfola* 
tlon 


Arysons State^ includme GItU 

and 



Military Statioat Bangalore 


159 

18'8 

Mysore State^ tixolodiug Civil 

and 



Military ^tatiodp Bangalora 

-- 

159 

18'4 

— 




BaD^aloro 


170 

36-4 

Kolar Gold Fidds 


170 

381 

Mvaoro 


164 

1 901 

Civil and MiUtary Station, Bangaloro 

153 

39'2 

All the cities together 

* - 

164 

363 





Bangalore 


161 

17'9 

Kolar 


167 

19'0 

Tumkur 


158 

20‘6 

Mysore 


16a 

14’8 

Chitaldrug 


156 

20’5 

Hassan 


166 

147 , 

Kadur 


149 

16'a 

1 Shimoga 


145 * 

19'3 

All the districts together 


169 * 

1 

16'9 


The figures show that Bangalore City and the Kolar Gold Fields Area have 170 
married women of these ages per mille of the population, that Mysore City has 
164 and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 153. The small proportion in 
the Civil and Military Station is duo to the peculiar conditions of its social life 
created by a large immigrant Military population. 

Among the districts, Kolar has the largest proportion (167) and Bangalore 
and Mysore the second and third largest with 164 and 162 respectively. Tmitkut 
has 158 and Chitaldrug and Hassan have 156 each. Kadur and Shimoga have the 
smallest numbers with 149 and 145. It will be noticed that the proportions for the 
last two districts are lower than even the low porportion of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore; and that the highest proportions in the districts (those for 
Bangalore and Kolar) are not very far from the highest proportions in the cities. 

The low birth-rate for Kadur district can now be easily understood. The 
difference as between Chitaldrug and Hassan in birth-rate, though the number of 
married women in a thousand of the population is the same in both is also wbat 
might be expected. There is some difficulty in understanding the high proportion 
of births in Shimoga and the low proportion in Mysore. It may be suggested 
that tbe figures in these cases are due partly to less accuracy in regis¬ 
tration, but the number of children below ten years is also comparatively large 
in this district {Vide next para) and it would seem probable that the births in 
Shimoga district are more. The high proportions of Bangalore, Kolar and 
Tumkur as compared with other districts are easy to understand. Tbe great 
disparity between the birth-rates between tbe districts and the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Station or the other cities can only be explained by the supposition that 
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large numbers of bit'tbs are omitted from registration in the die trie ts wliile there 
is more accurate regbtration in the cities. 

132. Proportion of children to marKed fcEnalet, 15-40.—The proportion of 
children under ten years to married woruen aged 15-40 appears in Subsidlaiy 
Tables V and V-A, Taking the whole population, this proportion was 174 per 
cent. The figure for Hindus was 172, for Musalmans 192 and for Tribal populations 
187. Figures have not been calculated for Jains and Cbristians as these 
religions count large numbers of immigrant population and the Christians some 
conversions. It appears from the figures here given that Musa! mans have the 
largest proportion of children for married women, the Tribal religions a slightly 
smaller proportion and the Hindus a much smaller proportion. 

Considering by locality, we find that the proportion of children to married 
women ranges between 151 for Bangalore City and 182 in Tumkur district. Of 
all the cities the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, has the largest proportion 
of children to married women 0 75 per hundred), the Kolar Gold Fields Area 
has 160, and Mysore City 156. The lowest proportion among districts is 160 
which is equivalent to the Kolar Gold Fields proportion. Mysore and Eadnr 
districts have 17*2, Sassan district 173 and Bangalore district 178. Shiinoga, 
Tumkur, and Chitaldrug district a with 180, 1S2 and 184 respectively have the 
highest proportions. The high proportion of Tumkur and Chitaldrug districts 
can be understood as these are healthy districts and not badly o£E. The high 
proportion for Shimoga, it is not so easy to understand. The proportions for the 
other districts are near the State average and call for no remarks. The city 
proportions are noticeably less than the State average, but this is natural as 
there is a larger proportion of immigrant population in the cities. 

Compared with previous Censuses, the proportion of children to 100 married 
women between 15-40 is found to be the same for this Census as for the Census 
of 1921. The proportion was much higher in 1901 and much lower in 191]. A 
high proportion may be due to a larger number of children or to a reduction in 
the number of mothers, by whatever cause produced. The 1901 Census was 
taken soon after the first onslaught of plague and it is probable that the large 
number of deaths among women due to this cause, raised bbe proportion of 
children. 

The proportions for the Hindus, Musahnans and the Tribal religions for the 
several Censuses, showed the same disposition in previous Censuses. The Hindu 
proportion is slightly lower than the proportion for the total population, the 
Musalman proportion is much higher and the Tribal proportion is close to the 
latter. Qwnng to the inclusion of a part of the Tribal populations varying from 
year to year among Hindus, the Tribal proportion shows some fluctuation but in 
any case it is nearer the Muslaman proportion than the Hindu or general 
proportion. 

Comparison of the proportions for the LocaLities at this Census with the 
proportions for the previous Censuses yields roughly the same results. Chital¬ 
drug district has always shown the highest proportion (except in 1901 when 
Bangalore district was highest) and Tumkur and Shimoga districts with a small 
difference, the next higher proportion. The other districts with small differences 
come together, Kolar, Mysore and Kadur districts being generally lowest. It 
would, however, be wrong to emphasise the differences too much, considering 
that there must be some difference in the proportion of error in recording ages 
from locality to locality. 

133. ProportioB of children to married women in csttei etc. —The proportion 
of children under 14 to 100 married women of ages 14-43 for certain castes appears 
in Subsidiary Table IV. As the proportions discussed earlier are based on the 
number of married women between 15-40 and these proportions are for the 
ages 14-43, the number of married women adopted for calculation in this case 
is higher. Correspondingly however, the number of children is also higher, as 
children nob only of ten years and under but also of 11, 12 and 13 years are 
included in the calculation for this subsidary table. It will be noticed that the 
figures showing the proportion are generally higher than those appearing in the 
ofher subsidary tables, Tbis shows that the additional number of children who 
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come iuto the calculation is larger in proportion than the additional nuinber of 
women so coming in. The figures for the various castes show that the Hindu 
castes have generally a smaller proportion of children than the Musahiian 
communities j that these proportions range between 18? to '270- that the 
local Jain communities and the Tribal communities compare favourably with the 
corresponding Hindu communities. The highest proportion among the Hind ns, 
appears against the caste Mudali (970) and next highest comes the Banajara 
(254); the Dar/.i and the Tigala have 999 and 228 respectively. I’he proportions 
for the Beda (213), Uppara (913). Yadava (212), Devanga (911), Lingaj^at (212), 
and Mahratta (216) differ veiy little. Similarly those for Agasa (201), Brahmin 
(908), Idiga (206), Ne3'gi (206), Vakkaliga (205 1, Yaisya (203), Viswakarma ^200). 
Vodda (209), Gangakula (203), Kshatriya (901), Kurubs (202), 
and Meda (901). The other Hindu castes have less than 200. The Musalman 
communities show proportions between 217 and 241. The Anglo-Indian 
communitj' shows 327 children to a hundred married women. This proportion 
is higher than in any other single community. The number of married 
women aged 14-43 per 100 women of all ages appears in the last column 
of the subsidiary table. The number in this community is found to be 19 
against an average which lies between 3^ and 45 for the other communities. 
The proportion of children in the community is apparently not much larger 
or smaller than any other communities but the number of married women is less. 
It is probable that conditions of life in the Civil and Military Station where a 
large Anglo-Indian population dwells in the vicinity of a large Military population 
contribute to this high percentage. It is perhaps to be expected in the circum¬ 
stances that there would proportionately be a large number of unmarried women 
who would bear children. The proportion for Europeans and Allied Races is 
barely one half the proportion for Anglo-Indians- People of these oommnnitieB 
probably follow methods of birth-control. This would even ordinarily reduce 
the proportion of children to the number of married women. In some cases, 
they leave their children at Boarding Schools, and similar public institutions 
elsewhere, in India or in Engird. This fact also would contribute to the 
r^uction of the proportion of children in the Table. The immigrant communi¬ 
ties, Swetambara Jains and Sikhs show lower proportions than the majority of 
the Hindu castes. The figures for other communities which are small do not 
call for any remarks, 

134. Percentage of children to popalafion in castes etc.— The number of 
children of the age 0-6 to 100 persons in the population of the vaiious castes and 
communities are of interest and are noted below. 

Hrano— Per cattt 


Banajara 
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Tigala 
JTogi, Vodfla 



Adikaroatakn, Agasa, Beda, Brahmin, Dovaoga, Yadara, 19 
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Tribal— 


Banajam 
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1 •« >1 
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T ■ ■ 

■ - » 

1 T 1- 

... 21 

Kiirubi, 

• • 

■ 4- * 

mA * 

... 90 

Korama 



... 
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It appear!) from this statement that the Baaajara f Hindu and Tribal) has 
the largest proportion, 23 percent of children, of all the comm unities. Darzi has 
the next largest proportion, 22 per cent. Then come the Tigala, four groups 
among the Musalman population and the Koraohs (Tribal)^ with 2L per cent. 
Then come two Hindu castes, one community among Masai mans and the Tribal 
Kuruba w'ith 20 percent. The Korania both Hindu and Tribal, the Adikarnta^a, 
Bralimm, Koracba, Vaisya and five other Hindu castes and the Indian Ghristiain. 
show' 19 per cent. Thirteen Hindu castes, among whom are the Ksbatriyf^, 
Lingayats, and Vakkaligas have 18 per cent. Three Hindu castes and the Jain 
Digambaras have 17 percent. The Hindu Idiga, the Mnsalman Habbai and the 
Jain Sada have 16 per cent. Last come Ai^lo-Iudians with 15 per cent, the 
Sw'etamkara Jains with 14 per cent and Europeans with 8 per cent. 

The fact that the proportion is the same for the Banajara returned as Hindu 
and as of Tribal religion shows the accuracy of the Census enumeration. It is 
nob mere coincidence, for it will be noticed that this happens also in the case of 
the Koniina population which like the Bauajara has been returned partly under 
Hindu and partly under Tribal religions. 

135. lufancj.—Of ten thousand persons of the male sex at this Census, 1,369 
were children of ages 0-5, The numl^r of girl children of the same ages in ten 
thousand women in the population was 1,480. In both cases, the lowest number 
is in the age 0-1, being %5d and 281 respectively. The number is slightly larger 
in the age 1-2, being 26-5 and 289 respectively. It is higher still in the age- 
group 2-3, being 276 and 308 respectively. It is slightly less in the age-group 
3-4. In the age-group 4-5, it is higher than in auy other group for the male 
children and Cor the feuiale children somewhat lower than In the age-group 3-4. 

The proportion of male children to the total number of males at this Census 
is higher than at any previous Census since 1881, with the exception of the 
Census of 1391. The proportion of female children to the total number of 
females is larger than even in that Census, The proportion of the children in 
both sexes viras lowest in the Census of 1881, This, as already observed, was what 
might be expected, because the Census was taken soon after a famine and want 
should have carried away a number of children and also come tn the way of 
reproduction. The 1891 Census recorded a rebound of the population, hence the 
large proportion of children. ItWl also showed a high proportion. 1911 showed a 
considerably higher proportion than 1881 and the proportions of 1921 were still 
higher hut they were less than the proportions of 1901, This vras probably 
because there was some distress in the later years of the decade 1901-11 and 
there was an Influenza epidemic as well as distress in the decade 1911-21 whereas 
the decade 1891-1901 did not suffer from famine of any kind nor any epidemic 
of the magnitude of the Influenza of 1918. The 1931 Census like the 1891 Census 
recorded a rebound from the losses of a previous decade. The proportion of 
children to the total population may now be considered as beiug as satisfactory 
as at any time before iu the State. 

Tbe distribution between the five-year groups at this Census is more con- 
%'incing than at any previous Census. This is probably due to the fact that the 
nearest age and not age at the birth-day preceding the Census was taken into 
account, and to the smootbiog of the hgures. Alike for males and females the 
proportion in previous years fell suddenly from 0-1 to 1-2 being sometimes half in 
the second group of what it was In the first group. This clearly should have been 
due to the tendency to understate age in the first two years. The tendency to 
overstate age wbeii the child is fairly grown up, raised the figure as suddenly in 
the group 2-3, disparity being not noticeable thereafter. The only exceptions to 
these were tbe proportions of 1881, which showed a decrease in the age-group 
2-3 as compared with 1-2, and an increase thereafter. This deviation, it can be 
seen, was tbe result of the general dearth of babies caused by the famine. The 
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proportions of 1891 which coiine nearest the proportion of 1931 vary tuore largely 
between the five ages than in the present Census, the number of boys rangiog 
between 191 in the group l-J to 3i9 io the group 3-j and the nuiul^r of girls 
from 207 in the group 1-2 to 351 in the group 3-4. The range in either case at 
that Cer^us was over 130. The rar^e at this Census is 31 in the case of male 
children and 27 in the case of female children. The hgiires are probably more 
correct. 

136. Infant Mortality .—^The following table shows the proportion of deaths 
under one year to total births and also to the total deaths in the State during the 
last decade. 
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The proportions have been based entirely on reported figures of births and 
deaths. It appears from these hgures that of 100 children born 10 die in the 
first year. Twelve deaths out of every 100 deaths are of infants. It would also 
appear that mortality among female infants is leas than among the male. This 
is in conformity with normal esperience elsewhere, male infants being more deli* 
cate and difficult to bring up. 

The causes of infant mortality are well known : the proverty of the mass of 
the population; igoorant midwifery aud disregard of hygiene and the poor 
vitality resulting from early motherhood everywhere; the prevalence of malaria 
in several areas, especially in the malnai parts; crowded housing and want of 
arrangements for the supply of pure milk in addition in city areas. Small differ¬ 
ences in conditions of life seem to affect the proportion of deaths among infants. 
A study of infant mortality in an American town seems to have shown that the 
death-rate increased from clean and dry houses to dean and damp houses, to 
houses only moderately clean to dirty and dry and dirty and damp houses, and to 
bouses with water'supply within and without, and with water-closet or a yard- 
privy. Similarly, the death-rate increased as two or less persons or two to five 
persons or over five persons slept in the same room with the child; and as the 
baby slept in a separate bed or with others in the same bed. Good, fair and poor 
ventilation affected the rate in the same way. The death-rate was more when 
the mother was illiterate and when she was 40 years or over. Breast-fed children 
from the second to the ninth month showed a decidedly lower death-rate than 
children artificially fed, the figures for the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, aud 5th months being 
72, 54, 47, and 38 as against 237, 217, 166 and 127, When the mother could 
have rest before confinement, the death-rate was less than when she could not; 
similarly, vrhen she resumed household duties sometime after confinement rather 
than immediately. Every few dajrs made a difference in the rate of death of the 
children. It is therefore no wonder that w'here not enough attention is given to 
cleanliness in the whole of the house and to dryness, where water-supply for 
houses is rarely thought of in the country aud there is no water-closet or privy, 
where people generally sleep in the one room in the house, all the family along 
with the infant, and where the baby is rarely alioured to sleep on another bed and 
where ventilation is not even thought of, death-rates among infants should be 
very high. The death-rate for infants in India was stated at the last Census to 
be 211 among male children and 199 among female children, the rates varying 
for various provinces. The rate for Madras at the last Census was worked out 
as 194 and 177 for male and female children respectively. The rate appearing in 
the above table of 100 and 90 per mtlle for male children and female children 
compares very favourably with these ratios. In fact the difference is so consi¬ 
derable that the accuracy of these proportions is open to doubt. Considering 
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however, that there is otaiesion in the number oi registered births as well asm the 
registered deaths, the error cannot be very great. Altogether, conditions in the btate 
are better than elflewhere in India and there has been oonsiderable imptovenaetib 
in the provision of medical aid and inoculations of one kind or another preventing 
the incidence of disease; 120 per mille would perhaps be the maxiiiium infantile 

mortality rate. 

It will be interesting to coniparethis rate with the 
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It will be observed from these figures that infant mortality is as high as in India 
in a large number of countries including Italy, Belgium, F^nce an ^ 

States, and lower than in India in England and Wales, Scotland, Iremna, 
Denmark and the Netherlands and similar small countries. It would appear 
that infant mortality has been steadily falling in France, England, 

Denmark and the Oointnonwealth of Australia, The birth-rate al^ h^ fallen 
manv of these countries which show a decrease in the infantile death-rate, it 
would follow from these facts -and even otherwise it would be safe to 
that the smaller the noinber of children in a family, t^e Iem their risk of death. 
The fewer the chUdren, the more the interval between child-birth and child-birtn. 
Each child would start with fair vitality—as the mother would have h^ time to 
recover from the efifects of a previous child-birth — and would, after birth, receive 
more attention. Apart from the other circumstances raising the rate of infant 
mortality, therefore, is this one in this country of large families of children o 
in quick succession with low’er vitality and lees chance of attention, 

137. Infant mortality in Bangalore City.— By way of check against the rates of 
infant mortality shown above, inforraation has been collected regarding the num¬ 
ber of deaths of children within one year in Bangalore City in the ^londar year 
1930. The following statement shows the number of infant deaths at various 

stages. 

Deaths occurring not later than one week after birth 
Deaths occurring between a weak and fortnight after birth 
Deaths oocuiriiog between a fortnight and a month 
Deaths oeearring between one month and the end of the year 
Total number of deaths under one year 
Total number of deaths of all agos 

More than 14 per cent of the deaths among infants occur in one week after 
birth - another 10 per cent of the deaths occur within a fortnight; si^ewhat 
less than 10 percent occurs between a fortnight and a month. Children 
dvinii within a month of birth are a third of the total number dyiug and 
^ ® 16 
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the retiiainm^ about two-tbirdadio ia the 11 months bebweoD the end of the first 
month aud the end of the tvvelltb montb. The nmulwof births in the City in 
the year has been recorded as 5,757. The total uumber of infant deaths is 217 
per ujilJe of births. If the births are taken as slif^htly higher than the recorded 
figure on account of omissions in registration, the rate of infant mortality will be 
found to be slightly lower; perhaps 2l0. 

'i'he rate of infant mortality for several oities in India in 1921 was caicufated 

to 1» as shown in the margin. Bangalore le not so 
much of a city as Bombay or Calcutta. It ts less of 
a city than even Madras or Delhi. There are crowd¬ 
ed localities in this city also but the crowding la 
nowhere so extreme as in Bombay, It is possible 
therefore to understand the lower rate of infant 
mortality here. It may also be observed that infant 
mortality in the City (210) compares with the esti¬ 
mated rate for the districts (120) in much the same way as the Bombay and 
Calcutta City rates with the rates for the presidencies of Bomba}' and Bengal. 

138. LDogevitr.—The number of persons of the age 70 and over at this Census 
was 104,900 as against 130,935 at the Census of 1921 and their proportion to the 
total population 16 as against 22. Both number and proportion are smaller at 
this Census than at the last Census. It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
longevity of the people has decreased at this Census as compared with the last 
Census. The large difference is due to the fact that the figures have been 
smoothed on this occasion and some proportion of persons returned as TO years 
has gone to the group next below 70. The figures of both CeuBusea should 
contain nearly the same proportion of error on account of the natural tendency 
to exaggerate the age of the older people which has been referred to earlier in the 
chapter. 

The number of males and females of 70 years and over in the total popula¬ 
tion at this Census w'as 55,377 and 49,523 respectively. The proportion of these 
figures to the total male and female population is 16 and 16 per mi lie. It would 
not be safe to infer greater lougevity in people of any particular religion from 
these figures. Compared with the figures for 1921, the numbem for Hindus and 
Musalruans like those for tbe total are less at this Census. For the Chiis- 
tians aud Jains they are higher than in 1921. The smoothing of tbe figures 
should have lowered numbers for these religions as for the other religions. As 
this has not occurred it would appear that the number of persons of these 
communities who returned themselves as of the later years of life was larger at 
this Census Lban iu 1921. The numbers for the Tribal Religions are eimch smaller. 
Part of this reduction is, however, traceable to the general reduction of the total 
population under the head ^'Tribal Religions*' caused by the enumeration as 
Hindu at this Census of large groups of people treated as Auimists in the Census 
of 1^21. The number for other religions is very small: 3 and 12 on the last 
occasion, and o and 5 at this Census. 

Tbe proportion of males and females of these ages to the total po]>ulatioa 
for the several religions is given in the following statement. 
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139. 


Age. 

€«^or raligioil. 

]>iiri.tioii of mnzried 
fi«l of Armt child iwbeCher quich 
Of ttUI-lKirn.:^ 

NamVif &f children bqrn wlm. 
^ambor of children fttiU liviiig, 
Agv cbildroD lUlIl liviofi. 


Scorw of the onqniry. —MentioD baa been made earlier of tbe fact that 
some statistics of fertility and mortality rates were 
collected at this Census. Forms for entering mior- 
mation under the heads noted in the margin relating 
to married women w'ere distributed to workers for 
being tilled up. This is the first time an enquiry of 
this kind baa been attempted in the State and there 

--« therefore some difficulty in getting the proper 

kind of person for colleoting the information. Some of the forms were got b led 
in with the help of midwives and lady medical officers of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment and some more by the lady teachers of the Department of Public lostrucUon. 
A Missionary lady collected information relating to a few hundred persons* ine 
nuxuber of forms thus received was 3,930- Iq fvddition, details reUtiag to i ' 
cases were obtained from Child Welfare Centres. Particulars under a few of the 
heads comprehended in the inquiry were not available in the registers of t^se 
centres but whatever information was available 

information thus collected has been presented in Subsidiary Table ill at the enu 
of this chapter. For want of the information required, two colninus have been 
omitted in part (i), and part (ii) relating to size and sex constitution of famines 
has not been compiled. 

140 Meaning of the figure*.— It is to be feared that the scope of the enquiry 
was nob properly understood by some of the workers* The form was printed 
both in English and Kannada. Column 5 relates to the period during which a 
married woman has lived with her husband iu the marital s^ae.^e q^sjion 
in Kannada was .> Ihe 

phrase “ ” means “ to live with the huaband the Jiannai^ 

phrase as no doubt the Eoglish can be taken to mean cases in which a wife is 
taken to live in the same house with her husband’s though not lei^mg a marital 
life. The moauiag was explained in the instructions issued but it appears as ii 
in several th 0 related not to the age fit lYhicb tuoirital lifo u 

the age at which a young woman went to stay in the husband’s faimiy. 1 iius m a 
considerable number of cases, the age of beglnoing life with the husband was 
given as about 1? j''ears but reference to other circumstances appearing m tue 
schedule showed that marital life began later, .V correctiou has been made lu 
such cases and the lowest age at which a girl began marital life taken as a rule 
as 13 years. 

141. Male and female proporfion in first birth* —Part (i) of the Table 
to the sex of the first-born. It appears that gut of 3,817 cases examined, the 
first child was a female in 1,876 cases and a male in 1,941 cases. The number 
of females first-born per one thousand males first horn w'as 966. 

142* Siic of family and occDpatioa, —Part (iii) shows the size of families by occu¬ 
pation of husband, A fair number of slips have been examined for eight clasps: 
cultivators, factory workers, other artisans, professional persons, persons m cleri¬ 
cal service, soldiers, menials, and others (meaning priests and per^ns m similar 
occupations). It appears that the average number of children per family is oiir 
in all the eases except amoug persona iu clerical service aud the last class mciud- 
ine priests and persons in similar occupations. The average for these twfo classes 
is five. The proportion of the numbers surviving to 1,000 of the total number of 
children born appearing in the last column of this table show’s that the cleric^ 
classes, factory w'orkers, professional classes and cultivators have over 700 
children surviving per mille born, Soldiers, artisans other than factory workers, 
and menials come thereafter with 095, 684, and 674 respectively per mille. Last 
come others including priests and people in similar oooupations with 099 per 

mille. 

143. Size cf family and ewte.— Part (iv) gives similar information for several 
castes. The number of slips examined in some of the cases U very small, 20 each 

16* 
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for exatiiple, for Idigas, Satanis, aud Yada^^as. In other cases it is somewhat 
larger. In all the oases in winch a fair number is examined the proi>ortion is 
found to be four or bve children per family. The number is six for Kshatriyas 
and three for Mahrattas, Medas and the miscellaneous group Other Religions/* 
Five is the number against the Vaisya, Brahmin^ Dard, Batani and Yadava 
castes. In all the other cases the number is four. The proportion surviving against 
the castes varies greatly. It is highest for the Christians (B42); next come the 
Medas with 821; then come the Voddas and Mnsatmaus ^ then the Mudsii, 
Neygi, Euruha, Vaisya, Kshatriya, Viswakarma, Brahmin, Lingayat and Darzi 
castes. The Jains have the same proportion as the Yiswakarmas. Columns T-10 
of the statement show- the number of cases in which the wife began to live with 
the husband at age 13 or 14, at ages betwreen 15 and 19, at ages between 20 and 

29 and at any age 30 years or over. The number of cases in which the wife was 

30 years or over w'ben beginning married life is very small and occurs only in the 
castes Adikarnataka, Lingayat and Neygi among Hindus, and among Musalmans 
and Christians and Other Eeligtons.'* The number is three for Christians out of 
a total of 262 cases examined; for the Musalmans it is just one in 558 cases; 
the number of schedules examined in the other cases is not so large but in any 
case marriage over 30 years is an unusual event for vroinen in any community 
in the State The number of cases in which the woman was between 20 and 29 
years old at the time of beginning married life is larger but in itself small enough. 
Proportionately for the number of cases examined it is largest among Christians 
and next largest among Adikamatakas and among Musalmans. In other cases the 
numbers are smaller. It is worthy of note that in 13 cases out of 1,414 among 
Brahmins, the women began married life between20 and 293'ears; the correspond¬ 
ing number for Vakkaligas is 13 out of 227 cases and for Vaisyas 3 out of 
167. The majority of women whose cases have been examined Iwgan married 
life at the ages between 13 and 19. The total for the two j’ears x3 and 14 is 
2,592 and in the hve 3 'ears 15-19 is 1,516. The number for the 6 ve years 15*19 
is larger than the number for the two years 13 and 14 only in the ca.’^ of the Adi* 
karnataka and the Christian. In all theother cases the number beginning to live 
a married Hfe in the years 13 and 14 is larger than the number for the next five 
years. 

144. Size of family and age of wife at marriage. —Part (v) show's the average siv-.e 
of the family correlated with the age of the wife at marriage for 4,847 families. It 
appears from the figures that the average number of children born alive in each 
family was four w'hen the age of the wife at the time of beginuing married life 
was 18 or 14; five when this age was 15-19 years; four when it was 20-29 
years ; and three when it was 30 and over. If the figures should be taken as indi¬ 
cating conditions correctly, it would appear that a young woman beginning 
married life too early bears a smaller number of children altogether than ber 
sister beginning it two years later at 15 years. This would mean that early 
motherhood impairs vitality and reduces fertility. It would also appear that a 
woman beginning married life at 20 years or later also bears fewer children and 
that a w'oman beginning married life at 30 years or later bears a still smaller 
number. This is to be expected from a reduction in the possible number of 
years of married life. It has been calculated that elsewhere a delay of three j'ears 
in marriage reduces the number of children by one on the averse. Enough 
information is not available in the statistics collected to see if this is the case 
in the State also. Column 6 of this part shows the number of surviving children 
per family. The number is three for all the ages from 13 to 29 aud two for the 
ages 30 and over. These figures should not, however, be interpreted too rigorously. 
The number of cases examined is rather small and though these cases may 
he a fair sample of the population of the State, we cannot bo certain that the 
figures yielded by them would be correct for the whole population of the State, 
Nor can these figures be taken as indicating fertility because the cases examined 
do not all of them relate to completed marriages. 

1«. FertUhy and sterility.— Part (vi) shows the number of fertile and sterile 
marriages where the marriage has lasted for four years, for nine years, forfourUen 
years or for fifteen years and over in the four classes of cases in which the wife 
was 13-14,15*39, 20-29 or 30and over at the time of marriage. The number 
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of fertile marriages to every sterile marriage for the various periods of duration 
of marriage for the four classes mentioned is given in the following statement. 


Age of wife at 
marriAge 

Duration of maiital life 
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15 and ; 
over 
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36 

U 

26 

30 nnii pver ... ' 
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I 

No ste¬ 
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rility. 



The proportion of sterility is nearly the same for nine years of married life in 
the first three classes and for fourteen years in the first two classes. The pro¬ 
portion of sterility is largest in the cases in which the woman is married at 30 years 
or over. The number of cases however is small audit would be hazardous to take 
this conclusion as fi nal. Leaving out these cases the proportion of sterility is notice¬ 
ably large in the eases where the age of the wife at marri^e was '20-'29 years and 
where the marriage has lasted from 10-14 years. Taking the cases where the 
marriage has lasted for In years or morct the sterile marrieiges are fewest where the 
marriage has taken place at 13 or 14 years; nearly thrice as many where it has 
taken place between 15 and 19, and half as many again where the age at marriage 
was 20-29. If these figures lead to any conclusion it is that the proportion of ateri^ 
lity increases as [narriage is delayed. Again, however, it should be stated that 
the number of cases examined is too small to allow of the conclusion being accep¬ 
ted as final. 

14G. Doraticn of marriage and number of rhildreB.— Part (vii) shows for various 
communities the average number of children for various periods of duration of 
marriage. Where the length of marriage is less thau ten years the average number 
of chll^en for all the castes and communities except Satani and Yadava is 2. 
For these two comtnunities it is 3. Where the duration of marriage is ten years, 
the number of children in the majority of cases is 3 or 4. It is 1 in one 
caste, 2 In three castes and d in two castes. The number of families examined in 
these six cases is rather small, Where the duration of marri.age is between 
10-19 years, the number of children in the majority of cases is 4 or 5. It 
is 3 in the case of Meda, and 6 in the case of Jains, the two communibies 
whose figures are exceptional. Where the duration of marriage Is 30-81 years 
the number of children is between 6 and H. It is 5 in the case of the Knruba, 
Mahratta, Vakkaliga and other religions, and 10 in the case of the Meda. The 
number of cases of 32 years or more of married life examined was rather small 
and the average number of children Is thus found to vary greatly from community 
to comntiuaiby. Assuming that a woman begins to live with her husband when 
she is about 13 or 14 years it may, in the light of these figures, be stated that she 
geaevally has two children by the time she is about 20 years, one or two addi¬ 
tional childreu by the time she is about 23 years, one other additional child 
on the average for the next nine years, 2 or 3 more children by the time she Is 44 
years. The number of children borne by one woman in the whole period of her 
married life would on the averse be 7. This number may seem too small for 
particular cases but as an average it is perhaps very near the fact. 

147. Fecondity and fertility. —It Is usual to include in the chapter on Age 
some observations on the fertility of the population oT the State. In paragraph 
130 above, the number of births in the State in tbe decade has been deduced by 
calculation as 1,968,677. The fertility rate for the State may be calculated by 
correlating this figure with tbe number of married women between the ages 15-40 
who might be considered to have home these children in the decade. As the 
number of married women in 1991 and 1931 differed, it would be more correct to 
take the number of mothers as the average between the two figures. The number 
of married women of these ages in the State in 1991 was 884,368. The correspond¬ 
ing figure for 1931 was 1,023,652; The average is 9.54,010. This number of 
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married women of tbe age? 15-40 bore 2,171,«81 children in the decade I92I-:J0» 
This works out to 238 births per yeai per niille of married women of these ages. 
This figure may be tested with reference to the information regarding fertility dis¬ 
cussed in the previous paragraph. The no tuber of children borne hy a married 
woman throughout the reproductive period which may be taken as 33 years as a 
maiimum has been stated to he 7. On the average therefore it may be taken 
that each woman bears a child once every five years. The interval seems longer 
tb^CL ootuinon observation would w&rraiit but it ib to bo borne in ruind that fjifls 
below 16 years and women above 40 years many of whom would not bear children, 
those who are sickly as well as those who are well, and small numbers who may 
be sterile, have all been included in the calculation and that this results in in¬ 
creasing the average interval. The real ages of bearing are really between 16 
and 40 and the real interval for the women actually bearing children would be 
shorter than five years ; probably 44 years. A fair estimate of tbe number of 
births in any year would therefore be twm-ninths the total number of married 
women of the "ages 15-40; that is to say, the number of childrenborne in a year by 
a thousand married woniOQ of reprodiiative years would That this calcula- 

tion is uofc far wronfj appears from tbe followings Tbe oumber of births calcu^ 
lated on the above basis for 1931 would bo two-ointbaof 1,<>23,652 or 227,478. 
The number of births reported in 1980 was llo,06ti. Assuming that, as already 
stated, omissions to report amount to a little over 50 per cent, the actual number of 
births should have been somewhat over ‘230,112. This figure is very close to tbe 
number of births calculated on the abo^^ formula. 

It will be noticed that the birth-rate as deduced from the number of children 
of 10 years of age at this Census approximates closely to the rate derived from a 
consideration of the fertility statistics. Considering the nature of the material 
dealt with, the proximity of the figures is rather surprising. In the former ca^, 
adjustment has been made for the number of deaths of children torn in the 
der^e and dying in the decade. .As definite information is not available under 
this head, the calculation has proceeded on probabilities. In the case of the 
fertility statistics, the population dealt with is too small to warrant any definite 
conclusions in regard to the whole population of the State. From the fact that in 
spite of these difficulties, the two processes yield nearly the same figure, we may 
perhaps conclnde that the birth-rate thus deduced is fairly correct. In any case, 
it would be safe to say that the birth-rate for the State is about 200 per year per 
mille of married women of the years 15-40. 

148. Observatiottt on Fertility in India.— ^Fertility in India has sometimes 
been compared with fertility in other countries and the view expressed that it is 
low compared with the fertility of civilised populations in the W est. An earnest 
writer on the population problem of the country Mr. P. K. Wattal has observed 
with reference to the life of our women that early cohabitation and premature 
maternity tend to exhaust their frame and impair the capacity for further child¬ 
bearing. The larger number of children among .Musalmans and the Tribal com¬ 
munities he considers a.s due partly to tbe smaller proportion of child marnages 
among them. Elsewhere the same author suggests that the greater fertility of 
these coiiuiiunities is due to inferior cerebral development and concludes that the 
high birth-rate in India iu proportion to the total population as compared with 
civilised countries indicates the primitive condition of our society'. !n an excel¬ 
lent took on the popuiutiou problem, Mr. j. Carr Saunders makes tise of the 
earlier of these statements to support a theory that the lower the civilisation the 
lower is the fecundity. After discussing information from various sources point¬ 
ing to this theory he says: “ It is merely suggested that evidence of this kind. 

may have to be interpreted as pointing to a lower degree of fecundity among 

these lower races than among the civilised races. If the view suggested is 

correct we should expect to find in such countries as India and China a higher 
fecundity than among the primitive races but a lower fecundity than among 
European races. There is some indication that this is so. At first sight it 
might seem that the well-known fertility of these races indicated a higher 
fecundity than in Europe. When, however, in the case of India, not the 
crude fertility, but the fertility corrected for the number of mftrried women of 
reproductive years is calculated, it is found to be lower than in Europe. Tbe 
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figures per 1,000 are 160 m India and 106 in England. It haa, of course, be 
remeiiibered that there are in both countries certain factors bearing upon fertilifcj*: 
early marriage in India and restraint from intercourse and contraceptive methods 
in England. Bat it can hardly be aiipposcd that the former is more effective 
than the latter in decreasing fecundity*, and it is probable that we bave^ here an 
indication of lower fecundity in India,” It will be noticed that this author 
makes a distinction betweeu fecundity and fertility: the former he defines as 
power of reproduction, the latter as the actual degree of reproduction. The view 
thus seems to be that each marriage in India contributes a smaller number of 
children to the population than for example in England; that in spite of this, 
universal marriage produces a higher rate of birth for the population taken as a 
whole ■ and that low'er fertility of marriages here is due in part to the lowering 
of vitality consequent on early marriage and to lower fecundity attributable to 
inferiority of race. 


It is difficult to agree with the view that the average marriage in India is 
less fertile. It has been stated above that the number of children per inille of 
married women of reproductive years is about *200. Mr. P, K. Wattals figure 
160 fieoQJS to too low^ It may be urged on the other side that too much has 
been made of omissions to report births and deaths. Admitting that this is so 
the rate would be perhaps 190 or thereabouts. It would not be so low as 160. 
In fact the proportion of surviving children itself gives a proportion of 174 children 
per mille of married women of reproductive years. The total number of births 
could not yield a lower figure. 


The suggestion that the average marriage in India is less fertile than the 
average marriage in England being thus found to be incorrect, the view that the 
Indian population is less fecund which is based ou this supposition automatically 
falls to the ground. It is doubtful if the theory that “ the lower the race the 
lower is the fecundity " ia correct. Fertility in India in almost all grades of 
society closely depends upon fecundity and the population that is most fertile is 
the aboriginal population. It cannot'be suggested that the aboriginal population 
is leas fecund than the more civilised population. If indeed high fecundity is to 
be treated as a sign of higher civilisation an argumentative person might say that 
the population of India need fear no comparison with the West, It seems to have 
been estimated that a normal woman among civilised races living in wedlock 
throughout the mature period and under favourable circumstances should bear 
from iO to 1*2 children. The Indiau woman of almost any class under these 
conditions would, it may safely bo said, bear this number of children. The 
average of 7 children for the full period of the reproductive years referred to 
earlier relates bo the average woman—not the normal woman and in any case, not 
a normal woman under favourable circumstances. It is because the normal 
woman under favourable circumstances bears 10 to IS children or perhaps a 
slightly larger number that the average for all the motbers including the immature 
ones, the older ones, the sick and the sterile reaches as high as 7. The assump¬ 
tion also that the whole of India Is even for purposes of reproduction less civilised 
than the Western Races seems to be uusouod. In some of the appurtenances of 
modern civilisation such as modem scientific knowledge and industrial advauce- 
inent, the population of India is behind the population of the West. In what 
concerns domestic life and social iutercourse and the arts and sciences of an older 
age, it cannot be considered as inferior to the average Western population. “ In 
our racial pride ” says an Aiuericau writer ** and in the consciousness of the 
superior worth of our standards and ideals, we are over-confident of the superiority 
of our civilisation. Here a little less subjectivity is sorely needed. It is true that 
we posses a large accuiuulatioo of objective knowledge and a scientific system 
which is characterised by exact methods and critical procedure. It is true, also, 
that we applv such knowledge to thought and philosophy and to the affairs of 
practical life* In the so called applied sciences ” our superiority cannot be 
disputed, but can as much be said for our religion, art, literature, morality, or 
political and economic organisation. No sooner is the problem put in this way 
than it becomes clear that aohieveuient in these fields can be evaluated only in 
the li»ht of definite standards, and that such standards are inevitibly subjective. 
.The (Ihinaman, the Arab, the Hiodh, and even the Negro, need uot fear the 
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evidence of biatory. In religion, mom I i by, art, literature, philosophy and socia! 
for ID, they have achieved solutions and established values which can stand com¬ 
parison with those of any historic people.” 

VACCINATION STATISTICS. 

149. Vaccination.—Information about vaccination collected at the Census is 
presented in Provincial Table Yl. The figures show the number of persons of 
ages 0, 1-4, 5-9 and 10 and over who have been vaccinated, who have not been 
vaccinated and who have bad smallpox. Tt is believed that vaccinated persons 
and those who have bad smallpox are safe from smallpox. They are less likely 
to take the infection and even if they take it, the disease occurs in a mild form. 
Vaccination is compulsory in the State and a staff of vaccinators employed by 
Government and Local Bodies visits villages and vaccinates a large number of 
the newly born children with no more delay than is inevitable. Vaccination like 
any new process was at first feared by the p^ple but is generall}' welcoujed now. 

The figures for the age-group 0, indicate the extent of the vaccinators’ 
activity. For the whole State, 7,-3^ male and 7,51«5 female children of less than 
six months were vaccinated. The number “ not vaccinated” was 34,644 for males 
and 36,121 for females. One thousand nine hundred and ninteen male children 
and 1,759 of less than six months had smallpox. A. large proportion of children 
thus reaches six months vrithont getting vaccinated, the number vaccinated 
being rougbly one in six. One in about 20 of the children has had smallpox. 

Of children of ages 1-4 years, a much larger proportion gets vaccinated. 
The number of those nob vaccinated— over 140 thousand males and nearly 
154 thousand females — is in fact less than the number of those vaocinated— 
nearly 173 thousand males and about 177 thousand females. A much larger 
number also of the children of these ages than in the earlier age-group, f.e., 
39| thousand males and 41^ thousand females, have had smallpox. 

In the group 5-9, the figures of the vaccinated are nearly 287 thousand and 
263 thousand lor males and females; of the not vaccinated nearly 79 and 86 
thousand. Here the vaccinated exceed the not vaccinated by large numhetrs. 
The number of children of these ages w'ho have had smallpox is nearly 87 
thousand for males and 93 thousand for females. 

Of persons i^i^ed 10 years and over, the vaccinated are 1,296 thousand males 
aud 1,124 thousand females, and the nob vaccinated about 268 thousand and 280 
thousand males and females respectively. Here also, the number of those not 
vaccinated is itmch smaller than the number vaccinated. The number of the 
people of these ages w'ho have hud smallpox is very large. The number who 
have had smallpox is either smaller or about equal to the number not vaccinated 
in the previous groups. In this group, the number of those who have bad small¬ 
pox is more than thrice the number of those who have not been vaccinated. 

The following statement shows for each city or district the number of 
people of all ages who have been vaccinated or have had sutallpox and their 
proportions to the total population. 
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150, De«ttii from Snuilpox.—Tht.' statement in the margin shows the namber 

of people who died of smallpox in the four decennial 
periods since 1891. The deaths were over 49 thousand 
in the dist decade, nearly 52 tbouBand in the second 
decade and nearly 60 thousand in the third decade. 
In the decade covered by the present Report the 
number of deaths from this disease fell to less than 
40 thousand. The work of vaccination is making 
good progress and as stated earlier, pe^le are more famili^ with it now and 
readier to submit their childien to it. The fall in the number of deaths should 
be partly due to more vaccination though perhaps partly also the occurrence of 
the disease itself might have been milder than in previous decades from other 
causes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


I.—Age DISTRIBDTION OF 10,000 OP EACH SEX IN THE STATE. 
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II.—Age distbibdtios of 10,000 oP each Sex in each main Beligion. 
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CHAPTER IV.—AGE 


III.—Age Distribution of 10^000 of each Sex in certain Castes. 
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IV.— Fboportiok op Children dndeb 14 and op persons over 43 to those 
AOBD 14—43 IN CERTAIN CASTES; ALSO OP MaRRTED FeMALES AOED J4—48 
PER 100 Females. 
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CHiiPTER rv.—AGE 


V,— Proportion of Children under iO and of persons over 60 to those 
AGED 15—40; Also oi^ married females *aged 15—40 per 100 females. 
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V-A. PhoPORTION of ChILIHIBS ONDEB 10 AND OP PEBSONS over 60 TO THOaE 
AGED 15-40 fN CERTAIN RELIGIONS; AlSO OF MARRIED FeMALES AGED 
15-40 FEB 100 Females. 
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CHAPTER IV.—'AGE 


YI.—Variation in population at certain agE'Pebiods. 
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VII. — Reported birth-rate by sex. 
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IX, —EEPOKTED death-rate BT sex and age in decade and IK BELECTED 
YEARS PER MILLB UVINO AT SAME AGE ACCORDING TO THE CeNSCB OF 192L 
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CHAmR IV, AOE 


X.—Reported deaths from certain Diy eases per miele of each ska. 
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XI. —Statistics op Febtility ajid Mortality Rates. 
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CHAIT'ER IV.—AGE 
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CHAPTER V. 


SEX. 

151. Reference to itKtutici. —Nearly a!l the Imperial Tables present the 
atatistics by sex. This chapter on Sex ie ho wetter based on Table VU (which 
was the main basis for the previons chapter on Age also) and on Table VIIL 
The foUowing subsidiary tables are given at the end of the chapter. 

Subsidiary Tabb I. -Geueral proportioua of the sexes hy distHoNt- 

Dq II.—Number of feoi^lee per 1,000 maiae at diffeircnt age-penoda aad 

by religion at the last three CeiiBuses. 

Do III.—Nuinbair of females per 1,000 males for selected castes and 

tribes. 

Do IV. — Actusl number of birtbs aod deaths of eaoh se^ reported daiirtg 

the last three decades. 

Do V. —Number of deaths of eaeb aaic of different ages. 

m 

ISS. The CcDtoj inttraction tad accoracr of itatisticf. —The iostimctioEt for 
filling up the Sex column ran as follows. 

'‘Here enter the sex of each person as male or female as the case may be. 

Eunuchs and Hermaphrodites are to be entered as males/' 

There is no reason to consider that there is any appreciable error in the 
number of males and females as entered in the schedules. The instruction was 
simple and the information should have been available in every case. Even in 
the communities which object to give the name of the woman in the household, 
no reluctance to give information re^rding her existence has ever been observed. 
Even in 1871 when the object of the Census was not properly understood and 
there were rumours frightening the people, the information collected was on the 
whole correct. Conditions have improved vei^ greatly since then and the 
population of the two sexes may be taken now as accurately ascertained. As 
different slips are used for the two sexes there is some danger in the slip-copying 
stage of slips meant for one sex being used iu place of those meant for the other sex 
when the supply of the latter is short. The symbol is in such cases expected to 
be corrected but this is sometimes not done. There was some di^culty of this kind 
at the Census of 1931 and many slips were re-written in the Abstraction Office. 
This trouble was avoided on this occasion by providing a good margin in the 
supply of slips of each kind. A few slips here and there were found to be wrong 
and were corrected bat the copying was on the whole good and the errors under 
this head were few. 

153. GeDcrtl figure*.— The number of men and women in the State at the 
time of the Census was 3,353,963 and 3,203,339 respectively. The men are in 
excess. The proportion of women to men in the population is 955 per thousand. 

Taking the natural population—adding the figures for emigrants from the 
State, BO far as they are known, and leaving out of consideration the immigrant 
population—the numbers are 3,224,746 men and 3,113,326 women or a propor¬ 
tion of 965 vronien per one thousand men. 
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CHAPTER V.—SEX 


154. Coinpariioit ( 1 } With other States and 'The following state¬ 

ment shoivB the number of females to one thousand mates in certain other States 
and Provinces in India. 
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: Central India Agency 


943 1 

1 Poiijab—Britiah TiBiTitory 

031 , 

Baroda 


949 

Baluchistan 

778 

i Betigal~Briti?h Territory 


925 

l>ellri 

799 

Bombay 


909 




The proportion of wonjon to men in the population in India is generally 
lower than in some Western countries. The proportion in the State is higher 
than in mo&t provinces in India and lower than in some. 

(if) With other countries .—The following statement shows the proportion of 
women to men in 1Q21 in some countries other than India. 


Country 
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1 ^ 
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Sweden 


1,037 
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1,096 ' 
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... 

1,033 ; 
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1,089 
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... 

1 , 01 s 1 

Scotland 

1,080 

Bulgaria 

* rm 

1,003 

Chechoslovakia 

1,075 

Auatmtia 

. 1 -1 

967 

1 Swlt$!er]and 

1,074 

U nited States of America 

961 

8p:^n [ 

i,062 

Union of South Alriea. 

96Q 

Hungary 

1,062 

New Zealand 

■- 1 -1 

966 

Dcnmajrk . . | 

1,053 

Dominion o[ Canada ... 

940 


155. Explanation of the lower proportion of women.— The low proportion of 
women to men in India has led to the accuracy of the statistics being questioned. 
It has been suggested that there are large omissions in the returns due to over¬ 
sight, to w'oman^s Inferior position in society and to -purdah and such other social 
customs forbidding details about a woman boing made known. This suggestion 
ivas fully answered in the India Census Beport for 1911. The Indian proportion 
of women, it was shown, though lower than the proportion in Western Europe 
was not far lower than the proportion elsewhere in Europe. The figures given 
in the previous paragraph do not bear out this observation but it should have 
been correct at the time it was made. The suggestion that women are con¬ 
sidered as of no account and are omitted at the time of the Census return is too 
fanciful to need discussion. It is not true of the State. Omissions by oversight, 
too, cannot be so many as to appreciably lower the proportion of women as 
compared with every 1,000 men. The cnameratore, besides, are men of the 
locality and generally able to correct any small omission which a bousehoM 
may make by oversight. There is, besides, the fact that the Mysore proportion 
of women is larger than the all India proportion and the proportion in the 
provinces where the disparity has attracted special attention. There is a notice¬ 
able diSerence here only in certain communities and this is referred to later. 
Tbe lower proportion of females to males in Mysore can be fully understood on 
the ground of a lower birth-rate and of a larger relative rate of mortality among 
women as compared with other countries due mainly to the larger risks In the 
way of life prescribed for them in society. 
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156. Comparison with prerions Censuses. — The proportion of females to one 

thousand lealen in the State in previous Censuses is 
noted in tbe margin. There has been a fall in the 
proportion from Census to Census. 

157, Males and females according to age,— The 
namber of women to 1,000 men at different age- 
periods io the last three Censuses is shown in 
Subsidiary Table ft. It appears from it that m 1911 
the women were iu excess of the men till 10 years of 
age, were less from 10 to ^ years, were more in 20-25 years, less again from 
25-60 years and more thereafter. In 1921 also girls were in excess of boya till 
10 years, decreased in proportion between 10 and 20, increased in *20 to 25, and 
decreased thereafter, Tbe only difference between 1911 and 1921 w^as that even 
in the age-gronp 60 and over the women were fewer than the men. In 1931 the 
girls were in excess of the boys up to 10 years, were few'er from 10-20, were in 
excess from 20-30, and wore fewer throughout thereafter, the figures differing 
from those of 1921 only in the age-group 25-30. 'I’he proportion of girls to boys 
in the earlier years has been more or less uniform in all the Censuses. Bimilarly 
the reduction in the proportion of women bet wee □ 10 and 20 and the increase 
between 20 and 25 and the reduction thereafter up to 65 or 60. The excess of 

g 'rls in the earlier years may be taken as according with fact. The reduction 
stween 10 and 20 should be partly due to a larger rate of death among women 
as a result of child-birth and iusanitary couditlous of living. Partly, however, 
it should be due to over-estimate of age after 15 which is reflected in the excess 
in the age-group ■20-26, and in some of the Censusea in the next group 25-30. 
A more correct computation of the proportion would therefore bo to take the 
males and females for ages 10-30 together. If this is done we find that the 
number of women to 1,000 men in 1901, 1911 and J921 was 952, 974, and 993. 
In 1931 the proportion for the same ages was just over a thousand. That 
the advantage in numbers is not lost at this Census till after 30 years may be 
taken to indicate a slight improvement in the conditiou of women but this would 
be too good to expect. Absence of any epidemicB on a large scale has, it is true, 
reduced the proportion of deaths of women in excess of males; but tbe smoothing 
of tbe figures has also affected their disposition. The fall in proportion between 
30 and 50 and in ujany of the Censuses after 50 is due purely to a larger rate of 
death among women. 

It is interesting to compare the difference in the sex composition of the 
population at different ages in the State and in England and Wales. The follow¬ 
ing figures showing tbe proportion of males and females in each age-groLp per 
1,000,000 persons at all ages are taken from the Beport of the English 
Census of 1911. The figures for the Census of 1921 are not taken for comparison 
as the War had made conditions abnormal and tbe effects could not have 
disappeared by the time of the Census, 
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It appears from this statement that tbe boys start with a considerable 
advantage in numbers which they lose gradually till it is reversed in the 
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t^e-group 15-20. There is a ver 3 '^ large excess of females in the next group and this 
advantage is maintained throughout the other groups. This has been explained 
as due to the larger number of deaths among boys as compared with girls, to 
young men’s absence abroad on work and to emigration, and the larger risks of 
man's occupations resulting in more deaths. Exactly the reverse is the case in 
the State. The girls start with an advantage in numbers in the earlier >'ears, 
lose it in the ages 10-20 and if we allow for the errors of tbe age^retarn never 
regain it. There is not much service abroad and emigration for the men here ^ 
there is rather immigration increasing tbe population of men; and the conditions 
of life cause, as compared with England, a larger proportion of deaths among tbe 
women relatively' to deaths among the men. 

158. Sex proportion by reKgioa. —The proportion of women to men in the 

various religions at this Census is noted in the margin. 
The Jains have the lowest proportion of women but 
this is due to a large part of the total population 
being immigrant. This point is further referred to 
in discussing the proportion among the communities. 
Leaving the Jains out of account, the community 
that has the lowest proportion is the Mnsaltuan. 
Then come the Christiau, the Tribal communities 
and then the Hindu with the highest proportion. 

The difference between the Musaltiian proportion and the other proportions 
is very considerable. Part of this difference may be due to the larger number of 
deaths among ifusalinan women resulting from the conditions of their secluded 
life hut it is also possible that there has been some small omission in ennmera- 
tion. The Christian proportion of 938 is the result of tbe varying proportions of 
tbe European, Anglo-Indian, and the Indian Christian populatious. These 
figures are dicussed later on. Here it is sufficient to note that the proportion for 
the whole Christian population is about the same as for the Indian Christian 
section, ^ this section constitutes the bulk of tbe Christian population in the 
State* Suhsidiaiy Table II shows that the proportion for both Hindus and 
Musalmaos has fallen in the last three Censuses. The Christian population 
shows a consistent increase in the proportion of women. The figures for the 
three Censuses 1911, 1921 and 1931 are 879, 927, and 938. The Jain population 
shows for the three Censuses 877, 826 and 860 and the Tribal population 931, 
961 and 944. 
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169, Sex proportion by religion and age.— As in the case of the total population 
so in the religions taken separately, children as a rule show a higher proportion of 
girls. I bus in the 1931 population girls are in excess of boys in all theses 0-5 
among Hindus and the Tribal communities, in tbe four ages among Musalmans, 
and in the three groups 0-1,3-4, and 4-3 among Jains, Only in the Christian com- 
munity is their number less than tbe number of boys in these early years. A notice¬ 
able fall occurs among the Hindus between 10 and 20. And there is a noticeable 
ri^ in the group 20*30.^ Among tbe Musaltuans the fall begins immediately 
after five^y^rs and continues up to 20 years, and & rise occurs in the 20 -25 
^oup. There is a rise of proportion among Christians between 10 and 20. 
Among the Jaiits the fall which begins after the five-year limit increases up to 
20, a rise occurring in the next group. Tbe deficiency of girls among Jains in the 
^e-group 15-20 is much larger than in tbe Hindu and Musalman populations, 
due no doubt, to the considerable numbers of young men of the trading classes 
from Gujarat and Central India States and Provinces who come mto the 
State for business. The Tribal population is more or less like tbe Hindu popu¬ 
lation in the groups 5-30 except that the females are fewer than the males in 
the age-group 6-10 and are more than the males in the age-group 25-30. In the 
groups 30-60 all the religions show the same disposition of figures. The number 
of women is less than tbe number of men in every age-group, and the proportions 
are smaller m the 30-40 and 40-50 groups and larger in tbe 60-60 and 60 and 
over groups. 

Companson idih prei'if>m -—The reduction in the proportion of women 

to men in all ages m the total population from Census to Census is reflected in 
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the figures for the age-groups for tbe various religions. Among the Hindus this 
decrease is noticed to be consistent up to 10 years and in the groups 40-50 and 
60 and oyer, an increase as compared with 1921 occurrlDg in the age-group 
10-20. There is a decrease in 20-25 and an iuorease In 25-30. Among the 
Musalinans, the variation Is not so conaistent, in some cases there is an 
increa^ in 1^921 as compared with 1911 and a decrease in 1931. In some cases 
there is a decrease in 1921 as compared with 1911 and an increase in 1931, 
There is a decline in the age-groups 0-1, 1-2, and 3^4. but an increase in 2-3, 
and 4-5. Similarly there are variations from Census to Census in the groups 
between 5 and 30 which cannot be brought under any clear sebemc. In the 
age-groups above 30, the figures show a coneistent decline as in the case of the 
general population. The proportion for age-groups has not been worked out for 
the Christian, Jain and Tribal populations as the first two sufier fiuctuations by 
immigration aud the last by transfer of populations to the head ** Hindu." 

160. Sex proportjon by locality.—^The proportion of 955 women to 1,000 men 

for the whole State Is the 
result of the vatying pro¬ 
portions between the dis¬ 
tricts aud the cities. This 
is illustrated in the map 
given in the Djargin. Among 
the districts Bangalore, 
Kolar, Tumkur and Chital- 
drug have a proportion near 
the average but Mysore and 
Hassan show a much higher 
proportion and Kadur and 
Shimoga a much lower 
proportion. The lowest is 
Kadur with 836 and the 
highest Mysore district 
with 995. The low pro¬ 
portion of Kadur district 
is uudoubtedly due to a 
large part of the population 
being irmnigrant. The 
same remark appliess to 
Shimoga district. The 
high proportion of Mysore 
district is due to conditions 
. being exactly opposite in 

immigrant population forming a very smalt proportion 
of the total popnlation. The following diagram shows the proportion of females 
to males in each district. 


My»rit Dlitrict 
Singilore Dturlct 
Tumkur DSatflct 
KolAr Dlitrkl 
ChEtAMrug DlitrEct 
HAsvari OlitHct 
ShliTiDgi Dlitickt 

Kadur OSitrlct 


The pro^rtion in the cities is equally varying. Bangalore City having the 
lowest, namely 880 per thousand; Kolar Gold Fields and Mysore City a little 
more, 889 and 887 respectively; and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 932. 
The low proportion in this case might well be expected as considerable numbers of 
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the population are imtuigrant and ordinarily m urban population contains a 
much less number of women than the country. The proportion in the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, does not however^ accord with this rule because 
\vith a large population of European and Anglo-Indian coinmuuitiea and social 
life in European style there is opening for a large numW of servants, nurses, 
ayahs and others. The Station also contains a very large number of Indian 
Christians. These facts contribute to the high proportion of women here. 

Comparison leith pre/}ious Censuses ,—The number of women to one thousand 

men in the districts and cities at the Census of 
1891 is noted in the margin. Corresponding 
figures for subsequent Censuses are found in 
Subsidiary Table I. There has been a decrease in 
tbe proportion of females from Census to Census 
in the last five Censuses in all the districts and 
cities except the Kolar Gold Fields Area, The 
Mysore, Hassan and Bangalore districts, and the 
city of Mysore started with an excess of females in 
1891. Bangalore district and the Mysore City 
showed a defect at the very next Census in 1901. 
The excess cootinued till 1911 in the case of the 
Hassan district and till 1921 in the Mysore 
district. There is now no city or district with an excess of women. 

The reduction for the whole State in the proportion of females to i.fXX) males 
between the Censuses of 1891 and 1931 is 36. This reduction is the result of 
varying rates of decrease in the proportion in tbe several districts and cities dur¬ 
ing the interval. The districts of Bangalore and Mysore show a higher propor¬ 
tion of reduction than that for the State, viz., 54 and 41 respectively. The 
reduction in tbe other districts is lower than the State average. The cities of 
Bangalore, the Civil and Military Station, and Mysore show a reduction of 84, 
62 and 31 respectively. Only the Eolar Gold Fields Area has shown an increase 
of 37 in 1921 and 80 in 1931. This is due to the reduction of the labour popula¬ 
tion on the Mines and the inclusion of some vill^es in tbe Area, prior to 1921, 

101. Effect of imniigratioB on the sex proportion. —^As observed earlier, the 
proportion of women to men in immigrant populations is generally lower than in 
the natural population and specially lower when migration is temporary. The 
immigration from various localities outside the State has been examined in 
Chapter III to determine the character of such migration. The figures for the 
districts and cities may be examined here to see how far immigration in each 
case has affected the sex proportion. 

The proportion of immigrants and the sex composition separately for immi¬ 
grants from districts of the State and immigrants from outside tbe State are 
given in the following table for all the districts and cities. 


Platidct or City 

FrewrtiDd 
of irmoJcfl 
to 1,000 
ciaiefl 

Mjpgor* District 

Bannlorfr di? 

Tutakur dc 

Kckr do 

Sbimogt dc .4^ ... ' 

K^ut do .,. 

CitiH Aitd Station 

Kol»r Gold Fifltda City ... 
MyvortCiiy ... 
i Bfts^loro City 

hm 

1,019 

1,019 

m. 

974 

914 

ac9 

1,91B 
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Immigrants 


Distinct QT City 

Bom in other dlatricU 

Born outside tbo State 

Froportiob 
per millo 
* of total 

1 population 

Number of 
femaLea per 
InOOO Dialos 

j Proportion 
per miilo 
of total 
population 

1 N omber of 
femaloa per 
1,000 ixtaioB 

BiLDgalore City 

■«■ 

I5i 

773 

316 

824 

Bangalore District 


40 

1.363 

21 

997 

Kolfir Gold Fialds (City) 


45 

1,054 

414 

607 

Kolar Distriot 

... 

22 

1,615 

45 

1,372 

Tumkqr District 

... 

35 

1.600 

20 

1,355 

Mysore City 


99 

646 

70 

771 

Mysore District 


12 

1,395 

10 

833 

Chitftidrag do 

41 ■'F t 

36 

1,334 

48 

1,035 

BaBsan do 


46 

1,336 

32 

589 

Kadur do 


59 
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ShimogA do 

tm* 

4S 
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65 1 
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Cml and Military Station, Eftogaloro. 

51 

1,139 
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Bangalore and Myaore cities and Sbimoga and Kadar districts lose in the 
proportion of women from imuitgration both frojn within the State and from 
outside, Kolar, Tumkxir and Chita I drug districts gain from both j the KoSar 
Gold Fields and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and Bangalore, Mysore 
and Hassan districts gain from immigration from districts in the State and lose 
from immigration from outside the State. 

The following Btatement ehowa the net differencOi between the number of 
men and women in the population of the districts first without taking and then 
after taking immigration into consideration. The effect of emigration ia not 
taken into account here as district details are not available for emigrants from 
the State found elsewhere. 
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21.531 

1 

15,754 

Kolar .... ! 

32,193 

14,590 

Tumkur »«- I 

19,573 

16.883 

Mysore \ 

4.963 

3,693 

Chitaldrug ,.,p 

19,196 1 

17,203 

Hassan 

3,493 

4,555 

Kadur 

6.316 

21,063 

Bhimqga 

17,830 

29.975 


It appears from this statement that the excess in numbers of the (nale population 
as compared with the female population decreases as a result of immigration in 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore and Chitaldrug districts and mcreases iu 
Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga districts. Immigration into the first five districts 
therefore brings in more women than men and into the latter three districts less 
women than men. Kolar district gets the largest nnmber of women in excess, 
about 7^ thousand ; Bangalore gets about six thousand women more than men ; 
Tumkur district about three thousand, Mysore district about a thousand and 
Chitaldrug district about two thousand. Uf the three districts which get less 
women than men the difference is least, about a thousand, in Hassan district. 
The excess of men as compared ^ritb the women In the immigrant population is 
phenomenal in Iladur aud Shimoga districts, being about Id thousand and 12 
thousand respectively. 

Corresponding figures for the cities appear in the following statement. 


City 

DilTeredct tetwi^n tliB 
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Bargaloro City 

4.038 

11,003 

Koliij Gold Fields (City),,. 

1,076 

1,999 

Mysorq City 

4,680 

6,409 

CiTil &nd Military StatioPr 

1,076 

4,706 

Bangalore. 

1 




Immigrant population in these oases has been taken as meaning population 
coming from outside Bangalore district in the case of the City and the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, Kolar District in the case of Kolar Gold Fields Area 
aud Mysore District in the case of Mysore City, It is seen that in every case 
the figure in the third column is larger than that in the second column indicating 
that immigration makes the proportion of women worse in all the cities. The 
immigrant population iu Bangalore Citj' contains about seven thousand women 
less than men ; in the Kolar (^Id Fields Area about four thousand, in Mysore 
City about two thousand, and in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, about 
3^ thousand. 
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“ a whole, the immigrant popalatioa conaists of 190,446 men 
TkI the number of women is 3G,300 lees than the number of 

Sf ■ * h the number of men and women in the population 

bom in the State and found in the State is 114,334, ^ ^ 

162. S« proporUou ig tal»k..-Tliough there i., e preponderanoe ef males 

m the population of all tha districts, an examination 
of the population by taluks disolosea that iu the 
talii^ of Mysore, Hassan and Tumkur districts noted 
in the margin the females outnumber the males. 
The proportion vanes from 1,004 in the Kunigal taluk 
IB the Tuoikiir district to 1,066 iu the Chanuaraya- 
patna taluk in the Hassan district. Alt the taluks 
noted iu the margin excepting the Eunigal taluk— 
where the sesces wern in equ^ proportion&^showed 
an excesfl of females at the last Census also. The 
excess oi females found in the last Census in the 
talulM of Gundlupet, Chamarajnagar and Nanjan- 
gud in the Mysore district, Arkalgud and Alur (Sub- 
taluk) in the Hassan district has now turned into a 
defect* Only 10 taluks show now an excess of females 
as against 15 in the last Census. 
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In all the remaining taluks the proportion of females is lower than that of 

males. The table in the margin shows the taluks in 
which the proportion of females is lower than 000 
males. All these taluks excepting 
Kumsi, Shimoga, Sorab and Manja- 
rabfld showed this low proportion of females at the 
last Census also. The proportion has become worse 
now. They are all malnad. Taluks. 

The £rst set of taluks are healthy and have a 
low proportion of immigrants or receive a fair propor¬ 
tion of women even in their immigraut populatiou. 
As much as f)4 to 99 percent of the population in 
their cases is district-bom (ie., with district of 
euumeraUou for the birth-place) with an excess of 
gmales in all the taluks except three. These taluks, 
Holenatsipur, Kuniga) and Turuvekere (Bub-taluk) 
have a proportion of 900 and above. The low oro- 

portion in the districb-born ^pulation in these three taluks is however more than 
? ‘^^Qormally high proportion of females, varying 

1,^3 per iniJle of males m the immigration fro mother districts u-hich forms from 
4 to 6 per cent of the population of the taluks. 

In the second group of taluks conditions of life am unhealthy and materaitv 
nsks are more than m the urn,’Am. The district-born population also is a sS « 
fhe^nniXr" comparison than in the maidan varying from 63 to 90 per cent of 

a proportion of females ranging from 836 to 963 per mille 
while the immigrants from outside the State fonn 7 to 36 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion with a ^r ratio of 602 to 610 females to 1,000 males, except in th^orab 
taluk where the proportion is 986. i* « tae oorao 

® cMiw.-Sulisidiary Table III shows the proportion of 
women to IW men, by ^e-groups in the castes of Hindus for when? separate 
figures have Wn compiled and in the several communities among Christiao^and 
Jams and m the Tnbai coramanities, It appears from this statement that the 
proportion for all ages exceeds 1,000 only in the case of Anglo-Indiane, Jews and 
theeomposi^group Others . In all the other communities the number of women 

.of 'J'be proportion is lowest among the few irroups 

which, appeared in Chapter III, are mainly immigrant, ft is 655 amono 

Swetambara Jains, 721 among European! 
and Allied Baces. and 537 among Sikhs. In the other castes and lommSs 
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for which figares are tabulated, the proportion is found to range between 
871 in the Mughal oommunity among Musalmans and 988 among the Ganiga 
HinduBi. It may be noted that the lowest proportions appear among the Muaal* 
man communities. ^1 he Mughal has been mentioned ; the other communities 
are; Pathau 875, Saiyad 883, Sheik 893. The Musalman community Pinjari has 
a much larger proportion (9481 than any of the others. The range between the 
proportion of the four Musalman communities and that of the Hindu Ganiga 
cominnnity is very considerable being 117 per thousand. Throe Hindu com¬ 
munities have less than 900 females to 1,000 males: Idiga 891, Mudali 893 and 
Vaisya 895. All the other communities have over 900. They are arransed in 
order below, ^ 


Naytnda 
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Ten communities have 970 to 1,000 per thousand; fourteen have between 950 and 
970; and thirteen have between 910 aud 950. The large communities of Vakka- 
hga and Lingayat come in the first group; Adikarnataka and Banajiga in the 
^cond J Tigala, BrsihiDia and Kshatriya in the third group. It niay 

® Indian Christian oommanity shows the proportion of 930 to 
1,000 men of all ages. 

IM. Preporb'oD of girl* to hoy* in caitei, etc,— As has been observed about the 
general population, the proportion of girls to boys is over 1,000 in most of these 
^mmunities. lu some of them the proportion is really very high: Meda 1084 
Vaisya 1*074, Gauiga 1,071; in others the proportion is close bo a thousand; for 
example, Banajara 1,005, Mahratta i,004, Uppaia 1,007. The Musalman com- 
mpmtiesalso show over a thousand, t he lowest of them being the Sheik community 
with 1,003. The only communities in which girls are less than boys in this 
^e-group QXQ the Hindu castes, Beda, Yadava, Korama, Mudali, Nagartha, 
N®y8b Tigala, Viswakarma and the Jain community Digambara. In roost of 
th6S6 ca&es^ the number is close to a thoussiud, or the girls are neariy as many 
as the boys. A large difference is noticed only ia the Nagartha cominunity. The 
reason for this is not cleat but it ia possible that there is a transfer of some * 
persons from this group to the nest group in this c^te. In the 7-13 group the 
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number la 99S as againsb the 926 of this group. As in tbs case of the general 
popnlabioD also there is, as a rule, a reduction of proportion in tbe 7-13 and 
14-16 groups, rise of proportion in the 17-23 group, and fall between ‘it and 
43. There is a continuous fall from age-group to age-group only among the 
communities which have large immigrant population, the Labbai for instance, tbe 
Europeans and Allied Races (except in age-group 24-43) and the Swetarabara Jains. 


163. Comparuon with prefioui Cemmet.— Tbe proportion of females to males 
for tbe previous Gensuses for these castes is given in tbe following stateiuent. 
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965 

866 

920 

Muda]t 

1 h i 

911 

895 

693 

Banajara p» 

930 

965 

961 

Nagattha 


1,013 

953 

970 

Paiisi 

B36 

722 

959 

Naylnda 


973 

9S1 

943 

Sikh 

210 

126 

687 

Naygi 


986 

999 

1 951 

Jew 

1.000 

1,000 

2,000 

SaUni 


... 

970 

981 

BuddhifiiL 

757 

849 

936 

Tjgala 


954 

961 

1 

936 

0 there 

... 

1,000 

1,078 


H.—Hole^a., M.— 

lb 1911 Census Devadjja, atid Kunohstiga were mcluded in Neygi end Yekknli^ tespee- 
tivaly. 

It appears from, these figures especially those for 1911 and 1931 that the 
decline in the proportion of women ooserved in the case of tbe general popula¬ 
tion and of the various religions is reflected in moat of these communities also. 
The figures for 1931 are better than those for 1931 because the latter bore traces 
of tbe Influensa epidemlo of 1919 which caused more deaths among women than 
among meu. 

166. Pardah and non^Pardah cemmiuiitlef. —Tbe number of men and women 
in tbe nearest thousand and tbe proportion of women to men in five communities 
which do not observe the pufd^ih and in five which observe it are given below. 


Commuahiea not observing 

pufdah ^ 

Malee 

Females | 

Proportion of 
lemalea par 
itiiUe of luale^ 

Id thousaude ' 

Adikarnatoka 

1 

1 510 

m 

962 

Brahmin 

127 

119 

937 S 

1 XjDgayat 

391 

330 1 

1 973 

Yakkaliga v-i 

664 

649 

977 

Vodda ,* 

86 

1 

ao 

951 
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CommcinitiQ& Db^mog 


Feinales 

Proportion oJ 
femaies per 
mlllo of malea 

j In thousands 

KshAtriya 

21 

20 

925 

Mahratta 

32 

29 

910 

Path&b 

30 

26 

876 ' 

Sftiyad 

30 

3$ 

683 

Sheik 

U9 

106 

693 


It will appear from these figures that the couununities which observe 
pvrdah have returned an appreciably snialler number of women per thousand men 
than the other comm unities which do not observe furdah. The proportion in 
the Mahratta and Ksbatriya communities some sections of which do not stricwy 
observe the purdah are higher than in the three Musahnan groups. Among the 
five Hindu communities themselves the Brahmin community whose women lead 
mostly an indoor life has a smaller proportion of women than the Vakkaliga or 
Lingayat communities in which women, except in town^bred and well-toj^o 
families, go out and ivork in the fields. As suggest^ earlier, it is alaoptMsiole 
that there is some omission of women in the communities observing purdah not so 
much because of objection on the part of the people to give details as because an 
enumerator could not have access to the houses or to the heads of the bousebolds 
as easily as in the case of the other communities. No complaint of difficulty was 
received from any enumerator but one got the impression that enumeration 
blocks with a large population of such communities was difficult and required 
enumerators of a higher calibre than the average. It is clear that in such circum' 
stances the accuracy of the enumeration is at the best less certain than in the 
case of populations not observing the purdah, 

167* Sex proportion in urban area*.—The number of women to thousand men 
in the cities and the towns in the State, having a population of 10,000 and mom 
is given below. The proportion for all the towns together and for the whole 
State and the rural parts separately are also noted. 


Place 

Pppolatioii 

No. of females 
per IpDOO maloa 

1. Bangalore City 

172,357 

880 

2. CiTii and MilitAry StatioOp 

131,113 

932 

Bnngalore. 



3. Mysore City 

107,1-12 

887 

4. Kolar Gold Fielda (Oityl ... 

85>103 

889 

5* Davangere 

23,155 

920 

€. Sbinioga 

20.661 

868 

f, Tncdkur 

18,196 

646 

8. Kolar 

16,161 

971 

9. Chennapatna 

13,858 

937 

10. CblkmagaJur 

12,225 

813 

ll. Chikballapur 

11,506 

972 

12- Chitaldnig 

10,732 

902 

13- Hassan 

10,511 

928 ! 

14, Mysore State itielodlDg 

1,015 012 

: 911 

Civil oud Military Station 



(nrhan areaa) 



15- 1^0 (Rarat areas) 

6,512,260 

963 

16. Dp (Total Fopulatiob)... 

6,557,302 

955 

:-- 


Against the proportion of 056 women for 1,000 men in the total population, 
the rural population baa the slightly higher proportion of 963 and the urban 
population the noticeably lower proportion of 911. This difference m the pro¬ 
portions in the total rural and in the total urban population is stuall and is only 
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what might be ordinarily expected, for the majority of towos in the State are for 
all purpoeee ju^it lai^e viliagee. This is well illostrated La the figures for the 
towns shown in the list. In the case of two towns shown in the statement, m 2 ., 
Kolar and Cbickballapar, the proportion of women is larger than even the propor¬ 
tion for the rural areas. The proportion in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore and in Davangere, Channapatna and Hassan is larger than the pro¬ 
portion for the urban area as a whole. Only in the other seven towns is it less 
than this proportion. Chitaldrug is just below the urban average. Bangalore 
City, Mysore City and Kolar Gold Fields (City) show 8B0, ^7 and wotnen 
respectively. These are the places in the State where conditions are the most 
urban. Shimoga, Gbikmagalur and i'umkur have, however, a smaller propor¬ 
tion than these places. Why the proportion in Chitaldrug and Tumkur is so 
small, it is difficult to say. They are district towns and fairly busy places but 
not much busier than the other district town of Efolar nor so busy as the cities. 
The small proportion in Shimoga and Chikmagalur is due to these being mahiad 
towns where part of the working population is generally immigrant. 

The Civil and Militaiy Station, it will have been noticed, has a larger 
proportion of women than the urban average. This high proportion of women 
has been explained earlier. 

168. Famine and disease, and sex propertion.— It has been observed that 
famine, plague and influenza affect male and female populations differently, 
famines resulting in a greater number of deaths among males and plague and 
infiuenza in greater number of deaths among females. Examination of the figures 
of increase for males and females for the several decades since 1871, in thia view, 
yields some interesting results. The end of the first decade saw, as a result of 
the great famine of 1377, a fall of 8*7 hundred thousand in the population, made 
up of 4'5 hundred thousand among males and 4'2 among femalea In the year 
1871 the men exceeded the women. Ordinarily, there should have been an 
increase of men as compared with the women during the decade and at the end 
of the decade the number of men should have excc^ed the number of women 
even more than in 1871. That it was leas, instead, shows that the famine caused 
a larger loss in the male population than in the female population. The second 
decade had no famine or disease that could affect the sexes differently. The 
third decade saw the virulent beginning of plague. The increase id the female 
population in this decade was 2'8 hundred thousand or 57 per mille of the total, 
and of the male population hundred thousand or 6^ per mille of the total. 
This increase among the women bears to the increase among the men the same 
proportion as in the decade 1881-91 (four hundred thousand men and 8'6 hundred 
thousand w'onien.) Plague may therefore be thought to have treated men and 
women alike. After all, however, the decade ISSl-QI was perhaps not quite 
normal as it was rebounding from the abnormal losses of the previous decade. In 
this sense a more normal decade was the period 1901'! 1. The increase in the 
decade 1901-11 was 1'4 hundred thousand men and I'S hundred thousand women. 
Compared with these figures, those for 1901 may be taken as indicating that 
plague killed proportionately more women than men. The figures of the decade 
1911-21 leave no doubt as to the effect of influenza upon the two sections of the 
population : the men increased by 1 ‘1 hundred thousand and the women by about 
60 thousand. Many more women must have died in the epidemic to produce 
this startling difference in the increase of population for the decade. In the 
decade under review which was normal, the increase among the women is 
nine-tenths of the increase among the men. 

169. Birtlii and deaths by sex. —Subsidiaty Table IV shows the actual number 
of births and deaths for each sex reported during the three decades from 1901 to 
1930. The differences between the numbers for each year have been worked 
out and the proportion of female births and female deaths per one thousand male 
births and male deaths in each year also shown, lb appears from the figures that 
the number of males bom has been larger than the number of females born in every 
year in this period of thirty years. The excess of male over female births was 
about 16 thousand in the decade 1901-11, 28 thousand in the decade 1911-21, 
and 32 thousand in the decade 1921-31. The number of deaths also was less 
among females in all the years exoept 1918 which was the year of the Inlluenxa 
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epidetiiic. Tbe figuraa show tag tUe proportioD of female deaths to thouBaad 
male deaths are smaller tbao the ligures showiag the proportion of female births 
toone thousand male births io ten years out of the thirty viz., 1911^ 1914,1916-18, 
192D, 1928, 1926,1929 and 1980. In the other years the figure showing the pro¬ 
portion of births is higher than that showing the proportion of deaths. Accession 
to the male sex by birth thus appears to he always larger than the accession to 
the female sex. Loss by deaths also is larger in the male sex than in the female 
sex but it seems to be never so much larger as to Dbliterato the advantage in 
numbers w^hich the sex gets by births and by immigration. 

170. Mortality by age t Male and female. —The proportion of deaths among 
males and females in various age-groups, as reported, in five years of the decade 
to 1,000 persons of each sex and age-group living at the Census of 1931 has been 
discussed in para 128 of the last chapter. Figures showing the actual number of 
deaths in the various age-groups in each sex for all the years of the decade are 
presented in Subsidiary Table V of this chapter. These figures further illnstrate 
the observations made in the previous paragraph; the number of deaths among 
males is more than the number of deaths among females in the ages 0-5 in all 
the years of the decade. The average also shows that there are 859 deaths among 
females to 1,000 deaths among males in the age 0-1 and 951 in the age-group 1-5. 
In the age-group 5-10 the number of deaths among males is less than among 
females in four years in the decade, viz,, 19’21, 1922, 1923 and 1926, In the 
other six years it is more. The average for the decade shows 981 female 
deaths to 1,000 male deaths in this age-group. In the age-group 10-15 the 
number of deaths among males is more than the number of deaths among females 
in every year of the decade, the average for the decade being 943 female deaths 
for one thousand male deaths. In the age-groups 15-20 and 20-30 the number 
of deaths among females in ever}.' year for the decade is larger than the number 
of deaths among males. The average for the decade show's for a thousand male 
deaths in these age-groups 1.159 and 1,254 female deaths respectively. These 
are ages of child-birth. In the age-group 30-40 the deaths among w*omen are 
fewer than the deaths among men in all the years except 1926 and 1930. In 
later age-groups they are fewer in all the years. The proportion of female deaths 
to one thousand male deaths in the average for the dec^e is 958 for the age^ 
group 30-40, 787 for the age-group 40-50,813 for the age-group 50-60, and 874 
for the age-group 60 and over. 

171. Two impiulaiit C«a»ei of Female MorUlity.—The enormous excess of the 
number of deaths among females in the ages 15-30 is to he noted. Two of the 
most important causes to which the high rate of mortality among women in 
India has been ascribed are the evil effects of early marriage and premature 
child bearing, and fre<]uent child bearing combined with primitive methods of 
midwifery. The fact that the proportion of deaths among women is so much 
higher in these ages clearly shows that this is the case. Early marriage in com¬ 
munities practising universal marriage brings a girl to the strain of a married 
life much before her body can stand it. Early wifehood is frequently attended 
with early motherhood. Early wdfehood implies also early youth in the husband 
in the majority of cases and married life is lived without the control and the 
knowledge of its consequence which might be expected in more grown-up men 
and women. Assistance at child-birth in most cases in the country is untrained 
and inadequate. But for the fact that a considerable part of the female popula¬ 
tion — that of the working classes — disobliged to work In the open and that even in 
the other classes women lead an active life, deaths among females due to child¬ 
birth in the conditions of married life now in vogue would have been much larger 
than at present. 

172. Other causes of larger mortality among femalet in India discussed. — Other 
causes to which the high rate of Tnortality among females In India as compared 
with other countries is ascribed are female infanticide, neglect of female children, 
hard work done by women and harsh treatment of women especially widows. 
These suggestions may be briefly examined. 

Infanticide whether female or male is not practised in the State. This has 
been stated in previous Census Eeporta and there is perhaps no great need to 
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elaborate the point; and yet erroneous belief to the contrary seems to be 
entertained in some quarters. The Mysore (Census of l8o‘2,’* says Oarr SauDdets 
in his book on the E^opulation Probleio quoting from Wilkins’ Hiuduiatn “showed 
that in a population of 8,410,3B'2 there was a ten per cent excess of males in the 
adult population in spite of a 16 per cent excess of female births." The first 
regular Census for the State was taken in 1871. The crude Census of 185*2 on 
w'hich Wilkins was relying in the passage referred to could not have yielded 
accurate results. Returns of births and deaths in the State in recent years, as 
observed in paragraph 109, do not show an excess of 16 per cent in female births 
over male births. The male births are more. In spite of this the number of 
female children up to end of the year 10 is more than the number of male 
children of these ages(viV7e figures noted in the ujargini. There is thus no ground 

for thinking that infanticide is practised in the State. 
In the Census Report for India for 1922, it was 
observed that an attitude of mind peculiar to Western 
culture and ioapplicable to Indian conditions, leads 
Western students to look for some cause other than 
infanticide to explain a suspicious shortage of females 
in Indian populations. That perhaps is one school 
of writers. On tbe other hand there is another school 
of writers lending too ready a credence to unsavoury 
suggestions about the manners and customs of Indian 
populations. A Census taken in this year of grace does not always yield very 
reliable results. Birth and death returns when the machinery bas beeo steadily 
improved year after year yet yield uncertain figures. If the conclusion that 
there ia infanticide in the country were based on the Census figures and the 
births and deaths figures for 1931, it would require to be received w*ith caution. 
Yet this startling conclusion is based by Mr. Carr Saunders upon a Census 
supposed to have been taken and birth and death figures supposed to have been 
collected eighty years ago under conditions which favoured accuracy much less 
than conditions to-day. It is too heavy a structure on too slender foundations. 
Similarly the statement made by Mr. Marten in the Census Report for India for 
1921 that infanticide is a practice w hich excites no feeling of repulsion or aversion 
among ngn-Musalman and non-Christian peoples and is on the other hand deemed 
to he a necessary and natural means along with abortion of restricting tbe family 
within economic linvits can hardly he considered correct. Infanticide according 
to Hindu belief is a deadly sin and so is abortion ; and there is no section of the 
population in the State which does not consider killing of infants or abortion 
morally reprehensible. 

It would also be wrong to say that as a rule, girl children in the State are 
neglected. This is not the same thing as to say that there ta not unwillingness 
on the part of people to have only or preponderantly female children. There is 
undoubtedly a certain preference for male children. There are various reasons 
at the back of this preference but not tbe least is the feeling that a daughter is 
a greater respousibility than a son. She has to be found a suitable husband and 
this is generally not easy; a son-in-law is hard to please; his mother may 
ill-treat the girl; the girl may become a wddow; her honour reflects directly on 
her father’s house. A boy on the contrary will look after himself and if 
successful, in the economic sense, his life ceases to be a cause of anxiety to the 
parents as a girl’s life is even under the best conditions. So a girl’s parents are 
always anxious and there is a general feeling that a boy would mean so much 
less trouble. One doubts, however, whether this preference is peculiar to Indian 
populations. In any case, w'hatever the preference before a child is born, there 
is no neglect of a child, once it has come, on the ground that it is a girl. The 
grand-mother in tbe folk-song says: “ Do not send word that a girl h^ been 

born; he will not like to hear that lb is a girl " but adds “ my daughter, tb is no 
mere ^rl to us; i t is a ray of gold.” In fact as one destined to leave the houseliold 
a girl is tbe object of much more tenderness and consideration in the mother’s 
house and few fathers can be strangers to the feelings expressed by Kalidasa's 
Kauva when sending Sbakuntala to her husband’s bouse. 

As to “hard "work” done by women it Is difficult to see what exactly is 
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meant; w lie I ber the phrase means harder work as oompared with men or 
work hard, in itself and attended with risk of death. Ordinarily speaking, we 
may aav that the average person here dislikes the idea of the vvoruan of his house 
working tor an income while he himself is idle. Occasionally a man and a woman 
might be seen going along the road, the womau carrying a bundle while the >n^ 
is walking free. To judge the quality of the work done by the women m the 
whole population from instances of this kind of want of chivalry and to b^e on 
suoh inference a conclusion of higher mortality would however be unsmmd. In 
many cases the w'omen do mostly household work and It is not harder than the 
work that the man has to do. In soine classes the women share in harder work 
in the field but if figures for these classes are compared with those for oth^ 
classes In which they attend only to household duties it will appear ^hat work 
on the field tends to preserve life and that e^y work in the household ts not 
good. The Vakkaliga, Lingayst and other rural eomm unities have a larger 
nroportiou of women than the Brahmin or Kshatriya, Besides, where the women 
work in the fields the work done by them is generally not so much nor so hard 
as that done hv the men. The fact that women are paid less wage may from one 
point of view be considered as a rule of society discriminating against women; 
but from another point of view it is an indication of the quantity of work turned 
out by and expected from women workers. 

In the saoie manner it is easy to esaggerate the harsh treatment of women 
and especially widows. People who know family life lq the country would 
testify- to the great consideration that is generally exercised in households towards 
the women. The more well-to^do a person becomes the more unwilling he is to 
let the woman work and earn. If there is any ill treatment of a widow it is in 
the cases in which she is young and yet has to stay with an unsympathetic 
mother-in-law or sister-in-law in the deceased husband's family. But o^inanly 
a widow gets back to her father’s or brother’s house if she is young, and if she is 
old and stays in the husband's family she is generally able to look after herself. 
iShe is not the mistress of the household but she can enjoy all the privileges of 
one and if she leads a hard life it is in conformity with old notions of righteous 
living. The discipline and abstinence enjoined in this way of life, it has been 
said, do not shorten life but lead rather to longevity, 

173. Poiition of women ut lociety.— It is usual for Western observers to quote 
in regard to women in Indian society Manu’s verse layiug dowu that in childhood 
a woman is dependent on her father, iu youth on her husband, and on her sons 
in old age, and that she should never be independent. This seems a hardship 
when we think of the position prescribed as dependent and b^ and of the contrary 
as independent and necessarily good. In practice, the condition of women in the 
average household is not aa as the verse might seem to indicate. AIL that 
Manu did seems to have been to cast a duty on the father, on the husband and on 
the son to protect the daughter, wife or mother. Besides, whatever influence the 
Code had in fixing a woman’s position in society when it was framed, men today 
act nob in response to a Code but to ways of life prevaiUug around them and these 
do not .seem to be very different from the conditions whioh^ prevail elsewhere or 
prevailed el so where only a very little time ago. The feminist movement is new 
even in the West and conditions there have been described by a woman writer as 
a political sj'stero which denies women alike equality of cpimrtuuity and adequate 
sooial protection, an economic system which ia waste incarnate and sexual 
institutious founded on the needs and preferences of a primitive type of m^ alone. 
In this matter of the position of women the whole world is still progressing and 
various parts of it are with equal difficulty passing Seraglio Point and rounding 
Cape Turk. 

Society in the State in this respect is behind society iu some countries but 
in advance'of si>me others, Women here are now represented on public bodies, 
there being lady members in the Kepreaentative Assembly, the University, and 
the more important Municipalities and District Boards. Respectable women have 
recently come to act on the stage, read in public, deliver lectures and sing or 
perform religious discourses. There are several writers among them and distin¬ 
guished public workers. Much of this improvement has taken place during the 
decade. Ladies’ Clubs and Associations are found in some places where women 
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gather together for amusement and eultuml activities. Several Ladies’ Confer- 
enoes have been held during the decade opened by Royalty and presided over by 
cultured members of the sex and have helped in the awakening of the womanhood 
of the country and the expression of their opinion regarding legislation and reform 
calculated to improve w'oinan’s position in society. 

Educated opinion in the State or elsewhere has been moving in the direction 
of improving the position and ensuring for womanhood the consideration and 
respect that are its due. Proposals for legislation to enlarge the rights of women 
under the Hindu Law were made in the Representative Assembly during the 
decade and in response bo a demand which seemed to exist in the public mind a 
Committee was constituted to consider and report on the question. The report 
of the Committee was published in 1930 and proved clearly that there is a largo 
body of opinion feeling that woman’s position under Hindu Law as at present 
administered is unjust In many respects. The Committee observe that the most 
satisfactory feature of the replies received in response to their questionnaire 
was the breadth of view, the freedom from prejudice and the sincere desire 
for progress evinced by the greater number of those who individually and collect¬ 
ively favoured the Committee with their views.” There were of course 
representatives of the die-hard type. But their number was very small as 
compared with the progressive school. The report of the Committee itself shows 
a breadth of outlook not less remarkable than its learning and embodies 
recommendations on all essential matters relating to women’s rights as daughter, 
as wife, as widow^ or mother and in respect of inheriting, holding and disposing of 
property and adoption, and with reference to full estate, limited estate and 
stTidtiana. In pursuance of the recommeudations of the Committee, Govemmeut 
have brought before the legislature a bill to modify the Hindu Law of Property 
relating to women and the measure is at present under coDsideiatlon, 

Some words from folk-song have been quoted in Chapter 1 and in this 
chapter. There is a great deal of folk-song of this kind current among women 
in the Karnataka expressing their sentiment under the various circumstances of 
their lives. A collection of songs of this kind was published last year in Dbarwar. 
A study of these pieces gives a clearer idea of the kind of life the women lead 
than any disquisition of the position of W'omen in our life, A translation of some 
of these pieces with running commentary to help the general reader to understand 
them has been given as Appendix III at the end of this volume. 
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I. —General propobhons op the Sexes by Distbicts. 
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II. —^Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different aoe-pbbiods 
BY Religions at each of the last three Censuses. 
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1,076 

1,046 

IjOll 

1,013 

lt(M6 

1,046 

1,033 

1.069 

1,014 


1,071 

ikOse 

l,06i 

1,930 

1,976 

2,031 

1,062 

986 

1,052 


1,984 

ltli5 

1^7 

3,036 

1,116 

2,04T 

1,037 

1,106 

1,061 

4-6 

im 

1,966 

ijia 

1,007 

1^ 

1,016 

1,099 

IpOBl 

1,061 

Totia 0-^ 

1,064 

1.0S6 

1,049 1 

1,068 

1,031 

I.OIS 

1,011 

1,036 

1,0H 

B—lO 

1,(H8 

IpM 

1,001 ; 

; 1,046 

im 

1,005 

1,012 

906 ' 

961 

10—IS 

951 

917 

888 1 

649 

WB 

049 

641 

790 


IS-9D 

93Q 

910 

670 


910 

976 

330 

667 

086 1 

SKMIS 

1,081 

1,110 

1,070 * 

lp9S7 

1,129 

1,038 

941 

907 

9^11 


961 

939 

1,0^ 

374 

993 

1,099 

340 

880 

1 

992 

1 

TolAl 

1,OOS 

1,008 

1,005 

1,009 

1,906 

1.919 

636 

300 

031 

30—W 

936 

BAS 

, 056 

94T 

334 

33S 

609 

747 

7B9 

40-«> 

094 

380 

300 

001 

897 

800 

002 

TO 

m 

60-40 

9B7 

387 

933 

043 

947 

880 

859 

731 

740 

IjO ftnd owr 

1,936 

961 

M& 

1,009 

961 

m 

96T 

786 

749 

ToUl 80 itod DW kk. 

668 

884 

1.109 

m 

904 

m 

m 

767 

T23 


676 

999 


m 

938 

m 

m 

670 1 

j 668 

BoUttlAtSDa). 









1 

Total of aU mgm 


9T6 


Fuum Doi avMUbkH 




(M atuzal popidadoD) 











f 
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chapter V.—sex 


III-—^Kumbeb of Females ter 1,000 Males foe cebtai)! 

SELECTED CASTES AND TrIBES. 






Numb«r o< ffimalM per 1,000 sulea 



Cute 










All agn 

0^6 

T-IS 

11—18 

17-03 

34—43 

44 and oytt/f 


i ^ 

f 

4 

S 

6 

7 

a 




1,030 

979 

027 

1.178 

934 

081 

Aimm 



Ik036 

m 

1 090 

1,083 

908 

053 

u 

'll 

,mm 

m 


949 

696 

I^W 

B97 

791 


968 

14M8 

IpOOl 

810 

1,060 

919 

871 




987 

lp04ft 

797 

1,161 

936 

35L 

Btahmia 

iM 

93T 

1,04a 

1,000 

619 

900 

834 

903 

Dkr^ 


WST 

l/HO 

9fi& 

OA4 

Wfi 

1,096 

884 

328 

Okiiln 


Sfft 

hm 

J,08i 

936 

1,014 

957 

0H6 


Sf?i 

Um 

980 

784 

1,179 

981 

esQ 


96U 

1,071 

1,019 

S17 

Ip 100 

033 

9€1 

IdiA 


asi 

1,091 

999 

77T2 

965 

763 

881 




ijaii 

1^9 

047 

1,48H 

916 

m 

KoTHha 



1,063 

997 

71T 

i,m 

057 

[ 710 

£omu 


974 

906 

901 

8» 

1,906 

973 

1 IMS 

Kibatrija 

IHU* 


1,068 

966 

Q0Q 

940 

069 

060 

Somban 

tf'hk 


1,063 

999 

862 

md 

916 

074 

Kiiiu:lutie» 

m-i 


1,061 

1,095 

918 

lAoa 

925 

379 

1 K^rab* 



, iJ<M8 

901 

763 

iploa 

969 

099 



978 

1.0Q9 

lp089 

77fi 

1/163 

934 

946 



910 

1,004 

965 

32S 

1/114 

829 

064 

MrdA 

kH-l 

979 

],0&4 

1,100 

963 

1.109 

841 

317 

HuddX 


W2 

096 

959 

906 

, 943 

319 

T30 



m 

036 

995 

056 

1.143 

1.874 

978 

928 


■■■■ 

919 

1,013 

9&a 

853 

917 

397 



981 

986 

901 

907 

1,0€0 

923 

860 

■ ■■ 

988 

! Ipll9 

1.(158 

743 

1,001 

9T2 

860 

Tigik 


938 

997 

974 

798 

],139 

907 

00? 



968 

1^007 

174 

T4B 

1,30(1 

991 

990 


977 

1^ 

1,016 

778 

1,054 

9fi0 

953 

Yuijra 


a»G 

1JC74 

997 

m 

909 

012 

TOT 

Vlmikutw 

-kn 

m 

974 

IJOOO 

m 

973 

901 

8d9 

YtMm 


mi 

IJ033 i 

979 

770 

1^80 

997 

77t 

YuiMiww- 

k.-. 

9«7 

909 

997 

T30 

i/isa 

935 




565 

i,on 

739 

001 

486 

411 

308 

llDffh«l 

PMbui 


871 

876 

1,061 

1,006 

907 

mA 

36^ 

048 

08« 

988 

042 

319 

567 

709 

PXnjvi 


8i8 

1,016 

1,039 

0«a 

1^6 

990 

761 

Biiijid 


, 

1,0^ 

m 

079 

’901 

320 

733 

Ehii3( 


893 

1,008 

981 

837 


069 

765 

AAglo-lndiMn 

if d 

1,190 

m 

949 

m 

lp464 

1,664 

lpJ78 

EnTopBui mud Allied Baei 


m 

1,170 

IpOTO 

98B 

345 

506 

913 

Indun Cluivtilkli 


930 

976 

966 

1.008 

1,609 

046 


Di^unhua 


987 { 

991 

676 

m 

368 

073 

9S6 



418 

765 

806 

067 

S27 

867 

849 



904 

1,032 

L,394 

706 

1,0» 

071 

870 

Koncli* 

...1 

014 

IpOTO 

996 

736 

1,161 

905 

664 

Kofmma 


9£a 

1,006 

907 

880 

lp34g 

1,309 

957 

598 1 

Kturttba 


m 

l.OfiO 

945 

906 

896 

€2i 

Buia^ta 

p*r*r 

i-kl 

961 

1,0E7 

966 

698 

1,996 

931 

070 

-■■-k 

9i50 

m 

ijm 

696 

4563 

m 

909 

Sikb 

M4 

587 

1,000 

lp960 

8t5 

386 

567 

455 


+ 4 + 

8^000 

9,500 

8.000 

SpOOO 

1^7^ 

ijQOO 

2.0CO 

400 

Btiiidbbrt 

^H-F 

986 

969 

838 

14»0 

771 

9lT 

Otbor* 


1^078 ' 

465 

1,600 

1,383 

1,667 

1467 

797 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

IV. —Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 
durino the decades 1901-1910, 1911*1920 and 1921-1930. 



Humber of birtbs 

Humber of deetfa 

IB 

TtiJ- 

Male 

FecoASe ! 

T<Mal 

Male 

Femaia 

Telal 

1 

3 

8 

* 

6 

6 

7 

Ttrt&l lADl ... 

U0.3S3 

464.264 

944,887 

665,510 


6£3,OT5 

L008.W 

mi 0*. 

1901 ... 

1D03 

19CH 

190^ ... 

1006 .. 

IKff ... 

IOCH +4+ 

1W& 4« 

1910 ... 

43^499 

46,77* 

4e,4«9 

4Q,*e» 

47,141 

SO.lSfi 

46pO« 

99.93fi 

60,106 

4ip&88 

45,218 

47,450 

80,a 19 
46,9B4 
48,675 
48,9^ 
51^27 
50,623 
47,tf76 

86^ 

91,9» 
95,910 
79.aoa 
®J06 
98.711 

108,618 

103,569 

97,461 

59,16$ 
59,266 
60,479 
&*,119 
47,OBI 
6^1,806 
62,098 
48*606 
51,0ft6 
69*660 


B*,286 

60,458 

07,621 

5fl*4p&5 

43.516 

49.409 

66,905 

45/367 

47,473 

64,992 

118*4^ ' 

116,710 
tiej07t 
128,604 

1 90,860 

102,71* 
110,004 
23,072 
29,167 
118,242 

i Toud im-ueo .. 

*e6.«61 


1,106,081 

663,«H 


090,51$ 

+284.302 

1911 ^4 

1919 ... 

1913 ... 

1914 4.. 

19]fi 

1913 4. 

391T .» 

1918 

1 1919 

t.. 

&T.4ia 

67.350 

67,5® 

6L,9r?6 

00,963 

61.7® 

60,945 

63,163 

44,^ 

54,8 US 
^,896 
66,940 

aajoi ' 

67,70i 

68jei6 

6TJ18 

19,486 

43,674 

49XT71 

na,96T 

112.946 

113.769 

120^ 

118,867 

120^809 

113^360 

l81jG49 

86,963 

101,118 

68.B90 

65,144 

65,663 

66.869 

47,263 

60,795 

69.245 

178,681 

30.799 

45,96$ 


65,604 

60,261 

51,143 

68,696 

44,887 

4a882 

55,486 

175.803 

47,720 

43.544 

11M7* 

105,107 

105.801 

102,264 

*l,5BO 

99,185 

116*781 

361<5S4 

90,612 

1 09,497 

ToUl 1931 1930 ... 

571.774 

516,818 

1,123,509 

493.481 


453.381 


1901 ... 

1999 

19^ 

llBl 

193i 

1993 

loan 

199B ... 

1929 »- 

1980 

61.879 

56,393 

66,948 

67,063 

63,496 

64,981 

68,116 

57,683 

61,^ 

81,7^ 

49,016 

63,306 

68,686 

63,416 

61,784 

60,709 

65,995 

64,894 

57,474 

57,M6 

100,917 

109,699 

110,488 

110,471 

10G,9» 

194.990 

118.410 

111.977 

ll^TM 

119.690 

44.889 

46.907 

60.579 

00,770 

56,327 

40,499 

44,6® 

49,660 

44,460 

47,141 


4^Ul 

43J314 

*7p983 

eipTlI 

riO,S26 

44,069 

1 4+248 

4e.0Dfr 
41,716 
46,896 

, 87*250 

90,681 
20,512 
127,201 
106,363 
90.#» 
05,777 
25.647 
87,176 
22,637 

Ymt 

DiifetvaM bet. 

If Mil oelmuni 9 
and 3: 

d( l*tier Dfwe 
foriurr 
dlfMt f H 

Difforeoee 
between calmnoe 

6 and 6: Eioeia 
of latter OTOT 
fortner (+J 
dtfeot (—) 

IMffereiiCO | 

between eeknmnm i 
4 aed 7; Exceea 
of fonner ever 
letter (+) 
defeat M 

Humber ^ 
female blrtbe 
per IjOOO ntele 
blftJii 

Nnmlwr^ 
t^emale deatba 
per IJMO mele 
daatbi 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

ToUl 1901-191Q 


-16,009 

^I.IM 


—144,519 


955 

806 

1901 .4. 

1903 4.. 

1905 44^ 

1904 ... 

1906 

1903 ... 

i9or? ... 

1900 .- 

1909 p., 

1910 4.. 


^ 851 
—1.550 
^1,010 

, —1,L38 

—l.EOl 
—1,719 

—0,819 

^719 


—1,089 

^807 1 

-4,684 
— 3,6K 
— 8,8M 
—0,|ti2 
—3^668 
—4.418 
-6,160 


-97.411 
-25*7® 
-^161 
—48,802 
+9,240 
-4,003 
—M.4$T 
+14,841 
+4,401 
—16^451 


MO 

967 

972 

971 

276 

959 

209 

253 

265 

245 

018 

2S8 

96a 

998 

9^7 

MO 

297 

018 

01$ . 

TotAl 19114930 

... 

-57,Ml 

-22.806 


-179,481 


231 

856 

1911 .™ 

1919 41.. '.fc 

1913 ... ».. 

1914 .4. 

1915 .4. 

l9l3 i-.ip 

19l? ..-. *+»■ 

1918 r.. 

1919 .P. 

1930 ..-. 

4-*# 

*44 

—0^77 

-9.464 

-3.»63 
—8,*67 
^^.077 

—Q,S7T 
! --I.al5 

-^971 


-a,806 

—i.l8l 
-^,505 
-4*761 
—3,876 
-3,407 
^.761 
-^4,4a3 
—3.079 
-9,409 


■^8,207 
+0,1 S9 
+5*261 
+ ]O,720 
+27.017 
+ 91,124 
+2,592 
—242.930 
-11.660 
+ 11*610 


055 

*67 

2i0 

247 

947 

947 

243 

249 

259 

243 

B61 

024 

012 

251 

032 

053 

25S 

1,025 

239 

240 

1 Total 199M9M 

... 

-8t.9M 

-80,100 


+ 104,™ 


246 

®8 

1991 

IW9 

1920 ... 

1904 M 

199S in.. 

39M 

i92rr >...- ivi 

1939 -4-p 

IM9 ^ 

1990 ... 

44 

■P"« 

i4-f 

l-l-P 

i++ 

i-Hi 

m* 

-4,807 
-5^067 
- 3^*13 
—n.63fi 
—1.751 
^.579 

-wao 

-8.189 

^,778 

-3,874 


—3,983 

—4,646 

—4,659 

-4^11 

-a,B60 

^,281 

—8,468 

—1,7-1* 

-1*745 


+ 10,677 
+®,O60 
+ 11*271 
—17,510 

+3t.;92 
+fT,638 
+ 15.880 
+31,650 
+27,153 


215 

246 

948 

pae 

267 

244 

031 

246 

9M 

2ST 

244 

m 

918 

W1 

91S 

249 

225 

MO 

261 

26S 


Not*;— flgiirt* *» iiwltufTe of birtlu ma dorfho ro^rtad ia ibt Ci^ Kid MOiUry Station, Baugilijni. 
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CHAPT£E V, — ^3EX 


V,— Number op deaths of each sex at ditfeeent ages. 



im 

im 



1935 

1925 

Mijfr 

Fdtaiile 

UiIe 


MiUil 

F«n«k 

Mili 

FfltdftlE 

Mkl« 

F^xomIe 

Md« 

FiKbLiiit 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-1 

1-t 

A-10 

10-1& 

ao-do 

30-40 

40-60 

60^ 

00 uad cnrtf ... 1 

5,38Si 

4,113 

2.660 

4,T4l 

4j66a 

4,615 

4,377 1 

0,423 

4.4TO 

d.Tfl 

2,736 

2,237 

2,962 

6,676 

4,640 

3,610 

a,UT 

6,617 

«,5]e 

2,69$ 

2,421 

5643 

4,726 

4^ 

4.672 

4,645 

9,571 

4,733 

4^ 

5763 

53U 

3,018 

6,204 

4,647 

3,»34 

3,624 

6^212 

1,7^ 

5630 

3,161 

2.682 

1,780 

5,241 

6,431 

6*176 

4,821 

10.073 

4i964 

5338 

3,232 

91,613 

3,004 

6,427 

6p200 

4,269 

a.273 

0,690 

7pl61 

6,609 

4pS94 

3,3S6 

8,801 

64648 

7,082 

6*3U 

6.461 

12*518 

3,273 

3*249 

4p2«i 

8,127 

3,696 

8.mi 

6,468 

i,194 

5,139 

6.980 

7,460 

3.713 

2*114 

3,610 

5.2T3 

5,643 

5^454 

5,101 

11480 

6,438 

7,192 

3,£S4 

9,318 

2,8T7 

8,S7l 

6,069 

6,985 

4,012 

3*733 

6.583 

6,278 

%m 

2.231 

9,288 

4BL6 

4,848 

4|5B1 

4,2£f 

8,998 

5,276 

6,066 

2,955 

2,158 

2,757 

8,367 

4*933 

5457 

8*244 

7.740 

A|C« 

1927 


' 1319 

1380 

TotAl 

DUmbeir ixf 

IttmEla dulhji 

p^r l.ODO DLiil# 
d«|hfl 

Mtle 

Fem4l« 

Uilft 

Ffimilt 


Fumble 


FfillKllt 

' Al>li> 

FbhiaI^ 


14 

i 15 

16 

17 

16 

12 

20 

ai 


23 

21 

D-1 

1-fi 

5-10 

10-15 

lt-90 

ao-ao 

acMO 

40-C0 

5O«0 

60 md Qv«r ... 

1 

6*643 

4^1 

%5]3 

2,070 

1,160 

4,T3I 

4p760 

4,612 

4,161 

4.676 

4,073 

1,446 

1«365 

2,715 

5.690 

4,412 

5473 

5216 

3,663 

6rl6T 

5626 

50G0 

%m 

5373 

4,973 

6,192 

4,610 

4,033 

15645 

5,254 

6,100 

0,751 

2,001 

2,700 

, 

4.^2 

8,390 

5483 

2,167 

6,064 

6415 

8474 

2,42d 

0,421 

4,161 

3,781 1 

8p20& 

fi*238 

5,SOS 
6^ 
a^us 

9,3f2 

i.osa 

5,883 

4,184 

8,004 

0,803 

7,800 

6.382 

e,m 

0,062 

a.S78 

9.378 

4.495 

4,681 

4,180 

8^ 

3.871 

6,006 
2*999 
3,921 
3,90L 
6.966 , 
4,838 
3,9OT 
a,l24 
8,881 

6O;9O0 

59,264 

31*369 

31*719 

25,440 

43B12 

61,377 

4T,8B1 

44,684 

100,755 

51,731 

66,322 

30,764 

23*300 

28,488 

«2.4aD 

49,^ 

37,703 

86.S43 

08jQ73 

S69 

251 

981 

94S 

1,169 

1B64 

968 

787 

813 

074 


Koct!—T be %i3j^ iDchsiT^ of Mr|h« »|td dwtbl nported In ihxi CMI Glltijocbt 


































































CHAPTER VI. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 


174, Reference to Statutici.—Civil condittou is the phrase used to indicate 
the status of a person as to marriage* The information collected under tbie 
head for the whole population appears in Imperial Table VII in combination with 
age separately for the various religions and the two sexes. The statistics for 
several castes among Hindus and for the more important groups amoug other 
religions are given in imperial Table VIIT. The following subsidiary tables 
have also been prepared and appended to this chapter. 


Sobsidivy Table 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


I.^Distribvtion by Civil Condition of 1,000 of wob ser, reli¬ 
gion bnd m&ia ago-peHad at each of tbe last dvo 

TI.—Diatribiitnon by CtTiI ConditioD of l+OOO ol wujh ses at 
certain agcis m each rcHgLon and natunii divisioR- 
III.—Diatribntion by mam age-perioda and Civil Condition ot 
iQpOOOof each sei and religion* 

IVh—P roportion of tho by Civil Condition at ccrtaiii ages 

for Tciigiana and natural divisions* 

V.—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sei at 
cettain agaa for aalcoted castas. 


175. The meaningf of the figuret and their accuracy. —The instruction for htling 
up the schedule in regard to Civil Condition was as follows:— 

“Enquire if the person in column 3 is married or not married or is a 
widower or widow aud enter the answer: Write “ Yes ” for married persons, “ No ” 
for unmarried per sons and for widower or widow, write the initial letter ** W.” Euter 
prostitutes ordinarily as unmarried {“ No”) but if any of them return themselves 
as married enter “ Yes.^' Persons who are recognised by custom as married are 
to be entered as marded (“ Yes”) though they may not have gone through the full 
ceremony, as for example—a Kudike wife. Divorced persons who have not 
remarried should be entered as widowed.” 

These instructions were generally well understood by the enumeration staff. 
There was risk of error from two eauses. Asked whether about himself or 
another person if he or she is married, a householder is likely to say “ Yes ” not 
only in the cases in which the partner is alive but also in the cases in which 
the partner might be dead. Secondly an entry as to marriage having been made 
at the prelitnmary Census an enumerator would find it bard to enquire at the 
final enumeration whether any chauge of Civil Condition had occurred. Error 
from these causes has been reduced through personal instructions that the fact 
of widowed persons having to he distinguished from those living in a state of 
marriage should 1^ made specially clear to persons giving Informatiou for filliog the 
schedule and that the fact of any person having lost the partner in life between 
the date of the preliminary and the final Census should he ascertained by refer¬ 
ence to neighbours. Under the latter head it may also be observed that the 
number of these oases could not have been targe in any one block and that the 
enumerators who in the majority of cases were intelligent residents of the 
localities concerned would ordinarily have been aware of any such changes them¬ 
selves. It should also be noted that prostitutes returning themselves os married 
have been shown as tnarried. Women of the dancing girls class leading the life 
of public women ns a profession would ordinarily not hesitate to return thent- 
selves as unmarried but there are small numbers who ate not born in this class 
but are forced to take to its life through misfortune or other cause. Such persons 
may or may not have been married earlier but would try to conceal information 
about their way of life and return themselves as mairied. That there were 
oocastonal cases of this kind is clear from questions raised by some enumerators 
whether a woman living with a stranger who has nob married her should be 
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shown as married. In all such cases an entry has been made according to the 
return but the number is small and can be of no great Srcconot in the large 
figures that are being dealt with. 

As Civil Condition on the slips was indicated by diSereot figures for the 
married, the unmarried and the widowed of each sex there was some risk of errors 
occurring in the slip-copying stage by slips meant for one Civil Condition being 
used for a person in another whether for want of a sufficient supply of slips of 
the right kind or from carelessness. As stated in the last chapter, how'ever, 
special care was taken to make the supply of slips of each kind adequate and 
slip-copying w'as carefully supervised. It may be said therefore that the figur^ 
in the Tables represent facts with as much accuracy as is ordinarily practi¬ 
cable. 

176. The mam figiires.— Of the total male and female population of 5,354 and 
8,303 thousand i speaking of the nearest thousand in each case), 1,860 and 1,296 
are unmarried; 1,318 and 1,340 are married; and 170 and 568 widowed. The 
proportions for the males are 556 per mille unmarried, 393 per mille married, 
61 per mille widowed; and for females 405 per mille, 418 per mille and 177 per 
mille. The proportions in each age-group are illustrated by the following diagram. 
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The proportions under each of the main religions are show'u in the diagram 
given below. 

Civil cojhdiiian hy Religion. 
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The proportions in 1921 were 550, 389 and 61 for males and 391, 408 and 
201 for females. The proportion of nnmarried men and women as well as of 
the married is higher at this Census, The Proportion of the widowed in both 
sexes is less. 

177. Tbs UniDarried : (i' By seji and age .‘ — Of the 1,866 thousand of the 
male population who arc unmarried, 704 per mille are below 15 years of age, 288 
per mille between 15 and 40, and 8 per mille 40 years and over. As might be 
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expected, the number of unmarried between 15 and 40 is inconsiderable and over 
40 yeata iusigni Scant. Of the 1,206 thousand unmarried women, 690 per in ill e are 
below 10 years, 245 per tnille between 1U and 15 years, 61 between 15 and 40, 
and 0'4 over 40 years. These proportions also are what might be expected. The 
men are generally from 6 to lO years older than the women when they marry. 
In the earlier years of life therefore a larger proportion of the males than of the 
females are found unmarried. 

(ii) By rdi^ioK . — The Hindu proportion of the unmarried both among 
men and women is about the same as the general proportion, being less by only 
three per inille for men and live per mille for women. This observation applies 
to the various age^groups also. The proportion of the unmarried among Afusal'* 
maus both male and female is higher than among Hindus. Among the 
Christians it is still higher. The Jains show a higher proportion of unmarried 
among the females than either the Hindus or the total population. The Tribal 
communities have the same proportion as the Musahnans among the males, and 
a slightly higher proportion than the same community among the females. The 
proportion of the male unmarried in the ages 0-10 to the total uu married males 
of all ages is higher among the Tribal communities and decreases among the Musal- 
mans, Hindus, Cbiistians and Jains. I'he smaller the proportion in this group, the 
larger the numbers in the later ages. The Jains lead in this respect because consi¬ 
derable nuuibers of them have come from outside* The Christian dgure is really 
indicative of social conditions. Among women the Christians show the largest 
proportion of the unmarried in the later age-groups. Then come the Tribal 
communities, Musalmans, Hindus and Jains. 

Comparison with 1922 .—Tlie following statement shows the percentage of 
unmarried men and women for the total population of each sex in the various 
religions for the last Census and the present one. 


Eeligiop. 

Malss. 

Fam&leB. 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

All Teligjons 

55 

66 

39 

40 1 

Hindp 

55 

66 

39 

40 

Musalcnaii 

67 

68 

43 

46 

Chmtian 

60 

60 

49 

60 

Jaia 

56 

55 

35 

37 

Tribal 

67 

S7 

46 

45 


There is no noticeable change in the percentages either for males or females in 
any of the religions. 

(iii) By cflsfe, Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of 

1,000 males and 1,CKX) females of certain castes and communities at certaia 
ages by Civil Condition. The total number of the unmarried in every thousand 
varies from community to community. The proportion among Hindus is 
lowest for Nagartbas (523) and highest for Banajaras 1596;. The Korama 
proportion is 527, the Brahmin proportion 528, and the Vaisya proportion 529. 
The proportion in the Musalman communities is generally higher than in the 
Hindu castes. The Christian proportions are still higher being highest (665) 
for the Anglo-Tudiau. The Jains and the Tribal communities have proportions 
like castes of corres^iondiDg status among Hindus, the Tribal Banajara proportion 
being 599 as against the 696 of the Hindu Baaajara community. The unmarried 
figures for earlier years are of no special aignlficance and it would be unsafe to 
base conclusions on them as the margin of error in the age I'eturn is likely to be 
didereot for dilTerent levels of general education and culture. Figures for tbe 
unmarried males of 44 and over should also contain varying luargins of error 
but tbe range of variation is likely to be less and the figures tbemselves are of 
special interest as showing social conditions. The3' may therefore be briefly 
examined. Taking these figures we find that the smallest proportion occurs in 
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the Yadava caste Next comes the Brahmin community (8), and then come 
Korama and Tigala (9). The largest proportions of the unmarried are 37 (Vaisya)^ 
35(Meda), 30 (Nagartha),'29 (Idiga and Beda). The very low prorortion of 
unmarried for the Yadava community it is difficult to understaud but that for the 
Bn^hmiu community is what is to be expected. The large proportion in the 
Vaisva community also may well be understood, as persons of this community 
are by tradition careful and prudent. The other communities have nninbers 
between these limits, many of them having a proportion of 2(.l and above. 
Among females of the same ages the numbers are generally smaller but still the 
highest is fairly large—32 for the Beda community. Other large numbers are 
n for the Adibaraataka, 16 for the Banajiga and the Gangakula. In some 
of these cases the custom of treating a daughter as Basavi prevails and it 
is poasLbJe that this explains their rather larger proportion of unmarried wornen. 
The number for the Brahmin community is 2 and is the low’est. Most communities 
have less than seven per niille. The Musalmans of the same age-groups show a 
smaller proportion of unmarried males than among all the Hindu castes, and 
about the same proportion of females. The Christians of the Anglo-Indian and 
European and Allied Haces show larger proportion but Indian Christians have only 
32 out of a thousand males and 39 out of a thousand females. 

173. Tlie Married : (i) By sex and age.‘-~Ol the 1,318 thousand or 393 per 
niille of the male population who are married, those between the ages 15 and 40 
fonn 596 per mille and those over 40 years 401 per mille. Those who are younger 
than 15 years and are married are a bare 3 in a thousand. Of the roanied 
women those between 10 and 15 years are r6 per mille, between 16 and 40 years 
779 per mille, and 40 and over 148 per mille. The proportion of married women 
is much larger in the age-groups 10-15 and 15-40 than among the married men 
and smaller in the age-group 40 and over. This is natural as husbands as a rule 
are, as already observed, a few years older than the wives and the husband of the 
girl in the group 10-15 and of the woman on the margin of the 40 year group 
would appear in the groups beyond 15 and beyond 40 respectively. 

(ii) By religum . — The Hindu proportion of the married is about the 
same as for the total population. This remark applies to the various age- 
groups also. The Musalman proportion of married men is slightly smaller and 
of married women somewhat higher. The Christian proportion both among 
males and females is much smaller than for the total population. Among the 
Jains the male proportion is smaller than even the Christian population and the 
female proportion higher than the Christian but lower than the Masalman and 
the Hindu proportions. The proportion in the Tribal communities approaches 
the Musalman proportion both among males and females. The observation 
regarding the age of husbands applies to all the religions and we therefore find 
that in the age-group 16-40 the married women show an excess over tbe married 
men of between 900 and 1,100 in every ten thousand and that this is compen¬ 
sated by the excess among njarried males in tbe nest age-group of about 1,100 
to 900 for the various religions. 

Com^rison 1921 . — The following statement shows the percentage 

of the married men and women to the total population of each sex in the various 
religions for the last and this Census. 
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41 
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The percentage is the sanie for both Cenausea for dindti uiailea and for Muaalman 
and Christian females. The percentage for Mnsalman males ia lower. In all 
other cases there is an increase. The decreases and increases however are all 
very small, 

(iii) Bn cade, e^c.—The proportion of the married in each csate or 
community appears in Subsidiary Table V. The proportion is generally higher 
for the female than for the male sex among the Hindu castes. The highest 
proportion for males is that of the Brahmin (417) and the lowest that of the 
Banajara (364). The highest proportions for females are those for the Koracha 
(416), Koraiua (410) and Vaisya (410) castes and the lowest those for the Idiga 
(376) and the Lingayat (374 j. The proportions for the several age-gronps are 
of no special significance. 

179, Marriage io early year*.— Fifty persons belovF the age of five have been 
shown at this Census as married; 39 girls and 11 boys. All the 39 girls are 
Hindus and so are 10 out of the 11 bo3’3, the one other boy being a Parsi. This 
last however was discovered after the Tables were issued to be due to an error in 
compilation. Precautions were taken to verify entries in all such cases when 
persons in the very early years of life were returned as married or widowed but the 
particular slip which should have shown age 50and had 6 written on it by mistake 
passed through and gave rise to this error. All the marriages below the age of five 
returned at the Census are thus of the Hindu corniuuiiity. The actual number 
of males and females between the ages 5 and 10, and 10 and 15 of the various 
religions who are married is given below. 


HellgiDd 

Boys 

_ 

Girls 

! 

5-10 

10^15 

6-10 

10-15 

Hindu 

320 

2,119 

20,500 

71,246 

Mufialm&n 

as 

1 105 

510 

S,bin 

Christian 

4 

! 19 

30 

362 

Jain 

5 

16 

121 

372 

Tribal 

1 

U 

1 

54 

208 


Proportionately for the population the Hindus, Musalmans and Christians have 
in the age-group 5-10 about the same number of married boys. The Jains have 
a much larger proportion and the Tribal communities a smaller proportion. The 
proportion of the married among girls of this age is, as might be expected, much 
larger than among boys. Among the Hindus the number of married girls of 
this age k about 60 times as many as that of boys. The Musalmau proportion 
is smaller and the Christian proportion still smaller. Among the Jains, one girl 
in every 15 of these years is married and among the Tribal religions one in every 
33 is married. The proportion for the Hindus, Alnsalmaus and Christians is one 
in every 20, one in 66 and one in ISO respectively. The Jain proportion is the 
worst, then comes the Hindu proportion, and then come the proportions among 
the Tribal communities, the Musalmans and the Christians. 

The numbers in the age-group 1016 are too large to be discussed in the 
absolute figures. From Subsidiary Table I, the proportion of Hindus married in 
this group is seen to be 6 per mille for boys and 197 per mille for girls. The 
proportion for the Musalmans is 4 per mille for boys and 146 per mille for girls. 
These proportions are less than the Hindu proportion. For Christians the 
proportions are 4 and TO. The proportion among boys here is no better but 
that for girls shows a great improvement. The Jain proportions are 8 and 225 
which exceed those for Hindus. The proportions among the Tribal communities 
are 7 and 146, the proportion for boys being a little higher than the Hindu 
proportion and the proportion for girls, lower. 

It appears from Imperial Table VIII showing Civil Condition by age for 
selected castes that nearly all the castes contribute to the numbers of early 
marriages among girls and the larger number of castes to the number among boys. 
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The age-groups in this table are different from those id Table VII giving the 
eaniG in formation for the general population. We are thus able to see the 
number of married persons of sis years or less of age in the castes. The number 
of married of five years and less for the whole population ia only 49 persons but if 
we raise the age limit by one year, the number of married for these castes alone 
comes to about 200. Of this number the Adikamataka caste contributes 31. 1 be- 

Agasa caste with a population about a tenth of that of the Adikamataka caste 
contributes 10 j the Banajara caste with a population of about a twentieth of 
the Adikamataka population contributes 4; the Brahmin with a population of 
about a fourth contributes 7 ; the Yadava with a population of about a sixteenth 
contributes 8; the Kunohatiga with a population of about an eighth contributes 
10; the Knroba with a population of leas than a half contributes 10 ; the 
Vakkaliga with a population wblcb is a third as many again as the Adikamataka 
contributes 44, Thus the castes which have to marry girls before pubert}' and 
those which need not do so, castes which are urban as well as those wbicli are 
rural, castes which have some interest in land and those which have not, all 
contribute to the figures of early marriage. 

180, ComparuuD with 19Z1. —Age 0-5.—The 40 persons of 6 years of age or 

less returned as married at this Census were of the ages 
noted in the margin. These figures are of special 
interest as there is a regulation in the State prohi¬ 
biting the marriage of girls below’ 8 years and of boys 
below 14, The numbers at the last Census were as 
noted below in the margin for the first five years of life. It is specifically stated in 

the Be port of the last Census that entries in all these 
oases were verified with schedules and should be taken 
af conect in each case. The total number of married 
persons below 15 at the last Census were 1,815 males 
and 69,736 fenrales. At this Census the numbers are 
2,640 and 96,962. The numbers on this occasion are 
larger. That in spite of this fact the numbers for the 
ages 0-5 are lower and are all found in the ages 3-4 and 4-5 shows that the 
people are celebrating fewer marriages in early years or are concealing the fact 
of marriage. The latter alternative is not likely. The enumerator in most cases 
has been a local man and w’ould know about a marriage having taken pl^e. It 
may be therefore inferred that such marriages are becoming fewer, rrevioua to 
the passing of the Sards Act in British India parents in Mysore wishing to 
marry their children in the years forbidden by the Mysore Regulation used to 
celebrate the marriage in some place just beyond the Border. The passing of 
the Sarda Act has now deprived them of this facility. This in all probability 
is the explanation of the small number of cases of very early marriage. Thia 
suggestion need not be treated as too absurd for it is vrell-known that some 
orthodox persons in British India improved the brief but shining hour between 
the introduction of the Barda Bill iu the legislature and its passage into law to 
exercise the privilege of marryiug their little girls to little hoys before it w’aa 
taken away. Whether due to the spread of modern ideas or for want of 
opportunity, there, no doubt, is a large reduction in the number of married 
infants as compared with 1921, The number that remains is however still large. 

Age 5-10.—In the age-group 5-10 the cumber of married boys and girls at 
this Census wa.s 359 and ‘21,*224 respectively s.s against 433 and 3,851 in 1921. 
The numbers in the age-group lC-15 were 2,270 and 75,699 as against 1,305 and 
65,754 married boys in the age-group 5-10 are fewer than in 1021, Married 
boys in age-group 10-15 and married girls in both age-gronps are more. 
The increase in the number of married girls in the age-group 5-10 is start- 
ling, but it is partly due to the smoothing of figures for the age-groups having 
brought into the lower group some numbers of the married who returned a 
higher age than ten. A small part of the increase for the period 10-15 also 
(though smaller than in the case of the age-group 5-lOJ should be due to the 
smoothing of the age-figures. The rest of the iocrease in both groups is due to a 
larger number of marriages and the absence of a cause like the InflueuKa 
epidemic of 1018 which reduced figures under the head “ Married" and added to 
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those under Widowed. ” The foljowiog ligores for the several religions for 19:31 
(uay be compared with those for 1951 given in the pre\ionB paragraph. 


Rdligiod 

Boys 

Girls ^ 

1 

o-lO 

to- 15 1 

5-10 

10-15 1 

Hindu 

m 

1,153 1 

2,S0C 

62.950 

Musatman 

6 

92 

27 

2.025 ' 

Chmtiju] 

1 

31 

5 

161 

Jnin 


22 

S 

24S 1 

Tribal 

1 

■■ ■ -P 1 

16 1 

5 

372 1 


ISl. Protecations ander the Infant Marriages Prevention Regulation.— The 

ifyaore lofaut Matrices Prevention Begulation pro¬ 
vides for the prosecution of persons celebratiDg marri¬ 
ages in contravention of the law. The number of 
prosecutions in the several of the decade under the 

InfantMarriE^e Prevention HeguJationand thenumber 
of persons involved in them are noted in the margin. 
In the years 1995,1996, and 1098 there were no 
prosecutions. For the year 1930-31 information as to 
the number of persons prosecuted is not available. 
From the other hgures it appears that there were in 
all, in the 10 years 1921-31, 14 prosecutions and 
that in 8 of these cases *2*2 persons were involved. 
The number of cases was highest in 1930-31. The 
circumstances giving rise to a sudden increase in the number of prosecutions in 
this year are not clear. The number of marriages bhemselves may have been 
lower in previous years. It is possible that such marriages in the earlier years 
of the decade were celebrated in British India and prosecutions were avoided and 
that this being made impossible by the Sard a Act, the marriages of 1930 were 
celebrated in the State at risk of prosecution. It was observed iu the Census 
^port for 1921 that all marriages celebrated in contravention of the Begulation 
do not come up in prosecution before the Courts. From 1894 to 1910 
Mere were 20‘2 prosecutions. From 1911 to 1921 there were 40 prosecutions. 
The number in the decade under review is much smaller than for the 
previous decade. Thirteen of the cases which came up during the decade ended 
in conviction. 

182, Married Wemeu; l5-4(l.“The number of married women of the ages 

between 25-40 is of special importance as indicating 
the possibilities of natural growth in various sections 
of the population. Proportions of married women to 
the total number of women between these ages are 
noted in the margin for the main religions. It 
appears from the statement that the Tribal com¬ 
munities have the largest proportion of married and 
that the proportion in the Musalman population is 

very near to it. Then come the Hiudu and Jain populations with percentages 
anmewhat but not much lower. The difference wonld be found to be mainly 
dne to the larger number of widows of these ages in these communities. The 
percentage in the Chirstian population is mneh lower. The large difference in 
the proportion of the married is due maioly to the fact that early marriage is not 
the rule in this community as it is in other communities. Partly however, it 
should be due to the Anglo-Indian and European populations which have large 
proportions of the unmarried. 

183. Widowhood : (i) By sex and aye .—^The number of widowers in the State 
18 159,766 or 50 per mille of the male population and of widows 563,209 or 177 
per mille of the female population. There was one widow below the age of five 
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years, 322 between 6 and 10 years of age, and lj4i^ ^tween 10 an ► - 
number of widowers in the same age-groups was 0, 17, 66 respective y. 
number of widowers and widows in the subsequent S y®ur age-groups 
steadily up to 45-50, the latter of course much f^ter than^the former and goes 
down thereafter with slight fluctuation among widowers. It is largest relatively 
to the population of the age-group in the years 60 and over as shown in the 

margin. The number of widowers of 40 years or 
iiiiM . ]fis,siDi iHpcr over is 129,267 which is 761 per mill® of the tota 

Wldawin ... ceo.! - -- . , mL.-u— 

PbidkIh 1^*9^ 1 86 per 

Widows 

of the total number of widows of all ages. 

(ii) By The number of widowers and widows per 10,000 of each 

sex in each religion is noted below. 


over IS waiuii Ji» lui , - 1 

«ai number of widowers in the State. The number of 

iss'wf «Dt widows of the same ages is 377,604 or 664 per mille 


1 ReligioQ 

1 

1 

1 ’ 

Number of widovr&d per 10,000 
of each shs 

Males 

Females 

Hiniiu 

52 a 

1.B14 

Musalm^ 

319 

1,368 

CbHetian 

320 

1,277 

* JftiiE. »■■ 

624 

3,133 

Tribal 

1 

379 

1,173 


In each religion the proportion of widows to the total female population is 
larger than the proportion of widowers to the total male population. The Jam 
population has the highest proportion both of widowers and of widows. Ihen 
not far awav, come the Hindu proportions. This may seem strange but becomes 
understandable when It is remembered that the Hindu population is a composite 
population and that widow remarriage of some kind is permissible m many of 
what are called the lower classes in this religion, while the compact Jam popula¬ 
tion corresponding generally to the higher classes among the Hindus more 
uniformly prohibits remarriage. Then come the much lower proportions of the 
Tribal communities and last and much lower down come the almost equal 
proportions of the Christian and Musalman populations. 

Contparisojt with The corresponding proportions for 1921 are noted 

below. 
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1 Religion 

1 
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Number of widowed per 10,000 
of eoeb sex 

1 Mabe 

Femalee 

Biodu .** *■* 

1 633 

3,063 

Muaalman 

396 

1,611 

ChriatiaB 

344 

1,378 


, 788 

2,456 

Tribal 

480 

1,298 
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Compared with 1921, the proportions all show noticeable decreases, This 
is mainlv due to the fact that the Census of 1921 came soon after the Influenaa 
epidemic of 1918 and that this aggravated the proportion of widowhood in all 

the communities. 

(iii) By cosie.'^The proportion of widowers and widows in the Brahmin 
community taking 1,000 persons of all ages is 55 and 199 respective^. The 
followinc communities have equal or larger proportions of widowers. Banajiga 
(56) ^evanga (70), Yadava (55), Idiga (56), Koracha (67), Lmgayat (62), Mahratta 
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(65), Meda (60), Nagartba (75), Neygi (58), Balani (71), Vatsya (61) aad 
Viswakarma (55). 

Of widows, the Nagartha (235), Lingajat (214), Idtga (203), and Satani 
(199) show a larger proportioo and the Vaisya (194*, Viswakarma (100), 
Kunchatiga (189), fiuraba (189), Banajiga (187), Ganiga fl87), Vakkaliga (187), 
Kshatriya (186) aod Yada^a (186) show a proportion very near the Bralimin 
proportion. 

The comtnuoities having the lowest proportion of widows are Vodda (139) 
and Banajara (11 Ij. 

184. Widowhaod : in early years, —The number of persons In the eeveial 
religions of the ages from 0-15 who are widowed is given in the following 
statement. 
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There was no widovver at this Census of five years or less of age. There were 
17 widowers between 5 and 10 years of age, all Hindus. There was one 
widow of 5 years or less and she was a Hindu. Of 322 widows between 5 and 10 
years of age 305 were Hindu, 14 Musalman and 6 Jain. Between 10 and 15 
years, there were 62 Hindu and 2 Musalman widowers and none ip other religions. 
The number of widows shows a sudden iucrease in this age-group. Even lie 
Christians count 5 widows and the Tribal communities and the Buddhist popula¬ 
tion count one each in the group. As the group reaches 15 years a few cases of 
this kind need not cause surprise. For the other communities the numbers are 
larger, the Jains having 13, the Musalmans 60 and the Hindus 1,379. The nnm- 
ber among the Hindus is large beyond comparison. 

Gompariso^n with 1921 ,—The corresponding figures of 1921 are given 
below. 
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CHAPTEri V]—CIVIL CONDITION 


Tiicro IS a 'v&ty largo roducttioD at this Cousqs in tho numbfirs in tbc^ age-group 
0-5 and in the number of widowers in age-group 5-10, There is an increase in 
the number of widows of the age-group o-lO and decrease both of widows and 
widowers of tbe age-group 10-15, Some reduction under all these age-groupa 
might have been expected in the usual course as a spreiid of modern ideas should, 
properly speaking, have reduced the number of marriages in these years and the 
risks of 'widowhood in consequence. As a matter of fact, however, the number 
of the married is less both for men and women only iu the age-group 0-5, and 
it ts only here that the reduction in the number of the widowed uiay be set down 
as entirely due to this cause^ In the age-group 5-10 the married men^ are fewer 
but the married women are more- The increase in the number of married woineu 
in this group has beeu explained m partly the result of smoothing the age figures 
which may have brought some persons who had returned a later age than 10 
into the age-group 540. The increase in the number of widows would also be 
largely due to the same cause. In the age-group 10^15 the numbers of ttiarricd 
men and ^voraen are as stated earlier much higher than in 1921 but the number 
of the wndowed is less. Taking all the ages 0-15 there is a reduction iu the 
number both of widowers and of widows though the number of the married of 
both sexes is higher. 


It has been stated that only one widow has been returned for the whole 
State below the age 5. If we raise the limit by one year the castes appearing 
in Imperial Table VlII show 8 widows. One of these is Adikarnataka, one la 
Beda, one Brabmiu, one Lingayat, one Nayinda and three are Vakkaliga. There 
are no w’idowed boys of these years in any of the castes. Id the age-group T-l3, 
widowed boys appear aitioug the Adikarnataka, Beda, Gangakula, Ganiga, Kuruba, 
Liugayat, Neygi, Vakkaliga, Viswakarma, Yodda and Yadava castes. Considerable 
numbers appear under tbe head Married ” iu all the castes and the occurrence 
of widowhood in some of them is therefore only to be expected. 


185. Widowhood : 15-40.^ As afiecting the natural growth of population widow¬ 
hood in the ages between 15 and 40 is a matter of 
special social importance. The marginally noted 
dgures show the number of widows between these 
ages in the inain religions and their proportion to 
thetotalnumberofwomen. TbeJainsaudHindus 
have tbe highest proportion of widows iu these 
ages as for all ages, the Jains again having an oven 
larger proportion than the Hindus. Immediately 
after these comes the Musalman community with a percentage of EK) and then 
very close in proportion come the Tribal cominuuities and Chrifitians. The 
effect of the larger proportion of widows in the ages of motherhood is examined 
in connection with the growth of population in various religions. 

Cotnpurisojt mtk 1922 .—The number of widows of the years 15-40 of each 

religion and their proixjTtion to the total number 
of women of these ages in 1921 is given in the 
margin. It appears from these figures that the 
actual number of widows in all tbe religions except 
the Tribal communities i& larger iu 1931 than it 
was in 1921. The number among Tribal commu¬ 
nities at this Census appears less but tbe reduction 
is not real because a considerable part of the 
population, shown as Auimists in 1921 is now included under Hindu. It 
may therefore be taken that the actual number was less in all the religions 
at the last Census. The proportion of the w’ido'ws to the total number of 
women of these ages was, however, in every case except the Tribal comm unities 
higher iu 1921 than in 1931. The larger proportion was undoubtedly due 
to the deaths caused by the lutiueusta epidemic towards the close of the 
decade 1911-20. 

Comparison with the Geneses of 1891 and 1911.—The corresponding pro¬ 
portions for the two Censuses 1891 and 1911 would therefore be of more value 
as indicating more normal condltioua. The numbers of the widows at these 
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Censuses of these ages and their percentage to the total population of the womeu 
of these ages are shown in the following statement. 
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It appears from this statement that in IBOl the proportion was higher than in 
1931 for all except the Tribal eommunitiea for which figures are not available 
and that in 1911, the proportion was lower for the Hindus and the Tribal com¬ 
munities, and higher W Musalmarts, Christians and Jains. It is difficult to 
base any definite conclusion on these figures but it would appear as if the pro¬ 
portion of widows in 1911 was the normal proportion and the proportion in 1931 
would have been nearly the same but for the persistence in the figures of the 
effects of the Infineuza epidemic of 1D18, 

136, Some English figures,— Some interesting facts appear from a comparison 

of the figures of the Mysore Census with 
the figures for the English Census of 1911, 
For convenience of reference the figures 
for the English Census are noted in the 
margin. {The figures for the 19'2 L Census 
are not used as they bore traces of the 
effects of the Great War and would be 
really abnormal). Comparing these figures 
with the figures for the State for the present Census, we find that the uu- 
married males here are 36 fewer, married males 21 more and widowed males 
16 more iu every thousand of the male population ; and that in the female 
populatiou here the unmarried are 167 fewer, the married 62 more and the 
widowed 102 more. 
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In the following statement the proportions for the State for 1931 and the 
English proportions for 1911 for the various groups are set side by side. 


Ptoporiions of Unmarried, Marrkd and Widowed in 1,000 males and 
1,000 females in each age-group. 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL COSDITION\ 


Id the SngUsh population there aro no married or widowed women under 
15 years. In the age-group 15*20, there are in the English population 12 
married out of every thousand woiueu and no widows. In the Mysore population 
there are 785 married and 55 widowed out of every thousand for this group. 
These proportions of the married and widowed are approached in the English 
population in the age-group 35-45 ; that is, our female jwpulation reaches these 
averages about 20 j'ears earlier. The unmarried proportion in the Mysore population 
is as low as 9 in the last group and 25 in the 30-^ group. The lowest it reaches 
in Enlgand is 121 in the 65 and above group. The married proportion in the 
State after 10 years (when marriage may be considered to begin), is lowest in the 
age-group 60 and over being 129 aod corresponding to this is the number of 
widows 863. In the similar age-group S5-6S, the English proportion is 584 
married and 284 widowed. 

It is frequently stated that the prohibition of widow remarriage in India 
has the result of keeping down the rate of growth. Early motherhood and lo&a 
of young life traceable to it do tend to lower the rate of reproduction in the 
country, but as applied to widowhood the statement needs to be modified. 
Whereas in the a^^es 15-20 and 20-25 more than three-fourths of the female 
population in England is unmarried, this proportion is married in the State- 
There is a larger number of widow's than in England hut it is much smaller than 
the number of the unmarried women. Taking the ages 20-45 for example, the 
proportion of the unmarried and vridowed in the State are 23 and 210 out of 
every thousand. In England the numbers are 411 and 24. Proportionately to 
the population more women of child-bearing years are in a state of marriage in 
this country than lu England. 

187. Uoiversality of raairiage io India. —The figures discussed in this chapter 
show that marriage is ‘ universal ’ in the State as it is in the rest of India and that 
every boy an5 girl is expected in the usual course to marry. This, so far as the 
Hindus are concerned is sometimes explained as due to the fact that marriage is 
a sacrameut in Hinduism through which each man and w'oman should pass. 
" For Hindus,” says Mr. P. K. Wattal: marriage is a sacrament which must be 
performed regardless of the fitness of the parties to bear the responsibilities of the 
mated existence. A Hindu male must marry and beget childiren-|^as if you 
please—to perform his funeral rites lest his spirit wander uneasily in the waste 
places of the earth. The very name of sou “ potra ” means one who saves his 
father’s soul from the bell called Put. A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty 
is a source of social obloquy to her family and damnation to her ancestors." 
All this would seem to indicate that a young man w'ho is mariy'ing h thinkiog 
of his condition after death or that a father or mother or a grand-mother celebra¬ 
ting the inarrige of a boy in the house of providing for the future of his soul. 
Putra in Sanskrit has been explained as meaning one W'ho saves from the hell 
Put] but this is not the w'ord for son in all the languages in the country and the 
words used for son in the varions languages have not the same significance. 
Few people at the time of marrying have the notion that they are doing something 
for the good of the soul. Marriage may be a sacrament but this can be only 
in the communities w'hicb obaerv'e sacraments. The people who do this are, 
after all, a part and oot a large part of the whole population. Even the groups 
which do not treat marriage as a sacrament and which are not aSected by 
considerations of a hell, and by the need for being saved from it marry and 
marry early. In the communities which treat marriage as a sacrament, the 
sacraments that should come later are not as rigorously observed, for example, 
the entry into Vanaprastim or Sanyasa. Almost the whole commuoity prog^sses 
into GrihasiJioArama but stops there. If it observes BrahTnacharj/a earlier it 
does so in a very negative sense: a young man is a BrahmackaH because he 
is not yet married. The general desire to have a son in fact has its basis in 
ecoaomio rather than religious grounds. It is not so much to insure against 
hell as to have an assistant and somebody to continue the family that the 
majority of people desire to have a son, Agricn It arista think of children always 
as an asset. The more the hands that can work in the field, the larger the 
agriculturist’s income, and the less he has to spend by way of payment for 
lalmur. There also was the thought that for woman the proper sphere of activity 
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was the home and that her great need is a chiJd even more than a husband. The 
reason for desiring a son, in either case, was undoubtedly the fact that death 
for reasons that could not be understood, was so common. Universal marriage 
would seem to be the rule in all older civilisation* In Koreya, we are told, a 
man of 40 ndio has not been married is treated as a boy; aud a boy of IS who is 
married attains the status of manhood and can ilbtreab the * boy' of thrice his age. 
A similar attitude has been inherited in Indian society from an earlier age. A 
Hindu marries for the same reason for which men of other religions marry and if 
he marries 3 'ounger, the reasons are to bo found in social history and not religion. 
If further proof were needed that religion does not materiallj* affect universality 
or age of uiarriage, the figures for the other communities would prove this. 

188, Probable reason for early marriage. —As universal marrij^e was thought 
of for economic rather than for religious reasons, marriage at an early age seems 
to have been devised as a precaution against irregular sex relations in society. 
That is why even in castes in which posh-pnherty marriage is permitted, a girl 
is married soon after raaturity, and a boy is married early in the jrears of 
adolescence. It seems to have been demonstrated with reference to facts and 
figure.^ elsewhere that late marriages favour illegitimate births and that the 
more the married women under 25, the fewer the mothers of bastards. This 
only stands to reason and is as might be expected. Among the industrial 
classes in the West, we are told, conception before marriage is not uncommon. 
“ It is said," says Mr. Carr Saunders ” that many men are not desirous of legal 
marriage until it is probable that they will have children. This is not to be 
regarded,” he proceeds, ** as evidence of loose sexual morality, so much as e^udence 
of foresight and of thought for old age when, if they have children, they will be 
more or less secure against extreme poverty.” This view of morality may or may 
not be sound but what is of importance here is that to an Indian irregular 
relationship of the kind cousidered as venial in this case seems reprehensible. A 
young man in Hindu society not agreeing to marry when he is between 20 and 
*25 years is considered as not having the proper outlook in life. This is not to 
sa3' that young men are kept from bad ways effectively in every instance by the 
device. Tbe intention here is merely to point out the aim of society. Even 
more than the members of a community the parents of a young man are anxious 
that he should have a young woman to think of by the time he is old enough 
to desire sex life. Marriage in early j-ears is in wme cases due to the desire to 
secure an alliauee which tradition and sentiment have combined to make 
speciaU3’ suitable: such as a brother wishing to take bis sister’s daughter in 
marriage to his sou or a sister in similar position wishing to make sure of the 
niece before she grows up and is sought after by families better off than his or 
her own. One consequence of this hurry to marry a young man and a young 
woman early is to reduce marriage from the high spiritual relationship that it 
ought to be to Bomethiug much lower. In cireninstances like those of the 
West, youth is in danger of losing its physical parity and in the circumstances 
here, of not realising the life it is leading. Neither condition can be considered 
desirable, and which of these, viewed from the point of view of humanity or 
society Is less undesirable it would be hard to say with certaiuty. 

The ft xisring system of marriage in India has secured the maiutenance of 
the wooden kind of morality that society whether here or elsewhere seems mainly 
to value. With the defects that must go with unintelligent breeding it is also 
effective enough in continuing the race. The two objects of society in marri^e 
may in a way be therefore considered as fulfilled. From the individual’s point 
of view also, marriage as practised in this country may be considered as in the 
main successful. It gives each man and woman a companion fairly early in life 
and by attaeblug to the relationship some kind of sacredness and the inviolability of 
a religious ceremony directs the mind to healthy cbannels. Its one defect is 
that it does not always satisfy tbe mind where such satisfaction is demanded. 
It is true that this tloes not happen in a large number of cases but even if 
dissatisfaction came only in a small number of cases tbe defect is serious enough 
to condemn the system as a whole from the tudividuars point of view. Particularly 
from tbe point of view of the girl who is married much before she knows what 
marriage means the system is open to grave objection. A bride looks unhappy 
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just as oftea she looks bappj and often she does not kno\v what the 
cereuiony through which she is going stands for. Post-puberty marriage cannot 
remove alt the chances of failure La marriages for, under auy condition, a trans^ 
action to which two persons are parties should have some percentage of failure; 
but the system in vogue here adds to the risk by denying choice to the 
parties. It has been observed that marriage by choice is practised only in a few 
countries in the world and that even there the choice is not made always under 
circumstances most favourable to personal happiness and social good. This, 
however, would only show that there are defects in the systems of marriage in 
other countries but would not mitigate the defects of the system in vogue here, 

189. Hypergamj. —There is no bypergamy recognised as such in the State, 

A person ^ of one caste not only does not try but would not agree to give a 
daughter in marriage into another caste though such caste be usually considered 
socially a higher caste, Marriage as a rule takes place within the caste; ordi¬ 
narily within particular sub-castes and even groups. Within these groups them¬ 
selves, there are sometimes a few which consider themselves or are eonsidered by 
others superior and would: on this ground be willing to take a girl in marriage 
from a lower group but not to give one to such group. This is not bypergamy 
but the inverse or a near cousin of bypergamy. This does not mean that the 
“lower'" group is anxious for such alliances. On the contrary people hesitate 
to give a daughter to a group in which she may be looked down upon. Alliances 
of this kind are no doubt relics of old custom which permitted marriage between 
a man of higher caste and a woman of a lower. They are unpopular and take 
place rarel 3 '. Where modernism has widened the area of selection of a bride 
wit ill n a caste, it has broken down barriers both ways and persons affected by it 
are as willing to give as to take girls from groups other thau their own whether 
the latter be considered as lower or not. 

190. Pcpntsr sttitade in mairiage matteri ttatioDury.’ —It cannot be said that 
there has been any great change in the attitude of the people during the decade 
in regard to marriage. Marriage is still universal in all the communities and 
takes place early. Marriage in the very early y'ears is rarer and the age of 
marriage both in the case of boys and girls has risen by a few years but this is 
due as much to economic reasons as to modern ideas regarding marriage. The 
bulk of opinion would still be found to favonr marriage for every girl and for 
most boys and few even of those having modern ideas would agree to the post¬ 
ponement of marnage for a girl to beyond fifteen or sixteen years and of a boy 
beyond twenty-four years. A proposal of celibacy for all who choose would not 
meet with support outside the ranks of extreme social reform. There is a 
widespread belief that the state of marriage is good and necessary and that a 
virtuous life is difficult for an unmarried man or w'oman. 

There has also been no change in forms of marriage. It is a well-known fact 
that Manu recognised eight forms of marriage- At no time could all the forms 
have been in force in all the commuDities coming within the fold of Hinduism. 
Some should have been in force in some communities and others in others and a 
form like the Paisac/ut should have been recognised not as a legitimate form of 
marriage but as a form occurring in the lower coiumunities and admitted as 
making the woman the property of the offender. The forms in vogue now 
amongst most of the communities are those of giving a daughter without taking 
a consideration and giving her for a consideration. The iiwai/a7/tvarn and 
Gaitd/nirva forms are not in force. In reformed communities a young mao and . 
wmman may select each other and in one case in the decade which came to the 
courts the claim was advanced that a marriage had taken place in the Gafid/iarva 
form but these are stray cases and camnot be said to make a rule. Giving a girl 
for consideration is said to be common among some of the castes but in all the 
higher castes giving a daughter without taking consideration is the rule. There 
could be DO question of taking consideration in these communities as it is hard 
to get a bridegroom and so far from asking for a price a girl’s father has often to 
make presents to the young man who is going to be the son-in-law% 

Similarly there has been no change in marriage ceremonial in material 
particulars. Much of the old ceremonial followed in the higher castes Is Lrreleyant 
to the central ceremony and is a survival of superstitious custom or picturesque 
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addition latended to add to tbe festivity of the oocaslon^ The purpose of it all 
oould never have been general ly undcratood and is now less understood than ever. 
Yet it is all strictly observed, the superstitious and picturesque part being followed 
by the marriage gatherings with even more interest than the religious portioo. 
There is a tendeocy for communities to borrow the superstitious or picturesque 
part from oue aaother. Thus for example, the Ystre incident generally 

observed in the Brahmin communities is now observed in some other commu¬ 
nities. Kdsi Yaf re signifies pilgrimage to Benareaand the idea is that the young 
man haviog finished his Vedic studies is going on pilgrimage when the bride’s 
father meets him and begs bim to come and marry his daughter and lead a married 
life. Something like this might have occurred in the past when people as a rule 
studied the Vedas and thought of Benares when they finished their studies. Now 
with our youog men studying English and dreaming of London rather than of 
Benares when they finish their studies in a University here, the ceremony is no 
more than a play. It is staged with a combination of much amusement and 
seriousness in many Brahmin marriages. It was generally nob a part of marriages 
in other coiumUnities but as it adds to the amusement of the occasion is now 
observed in many other cases, and may, in all probability, be more generally copied. 

A small refonn that is becoming common is that of performing the marriage 
in one day. The ceremonial of marriage is one for five days and ordinarily the 
full time is taken- Where, however, a person wishes to simplify tbe ceremony 
to avoid unnecessary expeuse or for other cause, the rites of all the five days are 
finished in one day. In such cases the marriage is generally celebrated in a 
specially sacred place like Seringapatam or Tirupathi. The change is all to the 
good it should reduce expense on marriage but as journey to and from the 
sacred place involves expenditure it Is not as beneficial as might he expected. It 
is possible that with more education of public opinion speed in ceremonial will 
be achieved wit b o u t in vol v ing journ eys. T he c hange however w 111 be s low as people 
of however small means wish to avoid appearance of parsiinquy and try to do all 
that their betters do: feeding relatives for days together and making presents far 
beyond their means. Incurring debt for celebrating a marriage is such a common 
occurrence that an atrocious pun is made on Mann’s dictum that a man should 
make a Salankrta Kanyadiifta or give his daughter adorned. S^la in Kannada 
is debt and Krta in Sanskrit means done and the dictum has been twisted to 
mean that a man should give his daughter in marriage incurring a debt therefor. 
How difficult reform in these cases is appears from a notice which a prominent 
man of a Tribal community published in the papers requesting his people not to 
insist on drinks being given at the time of betrothals. Conferences and caste 
associations are also trying to spread better ideas in these matters among people 
of their communities. They are not making much impression and there is no 
visible improvement in popular practice hut public opinion is being educated and 
a slow alteration in outlook is being effected. 

191. Postponemeat of age of mamage. —'In most communities in tbe State 
post-puberty marriage is permitted. In the Brahmin community and the other 
communities which try to follow Brahmin custom pre-puberty marriage is 
prevalent. Even in these oases it is rarely infant marriage and in no case does 
marital relationship begin before a girl attains puberty. In this respect infant 
marriage or early marriage in the State seems to differ in a vital feature from 
what goes by that name in some other parts of India. In communities which 
use Brahmin ceremonial, tbe marriage texts include verses relating to nuptials 
but the words are rarely understood by bride or bride-groom and sometimes per¬ 
haps not by the priest himself. The Infant -Marriage Prevention ^gulation was 
passed in the State as early as 1894. Even at that time marriage at these ages 
was not very common. As education has progressed aod nn^ern ideas have 
spread among tbe people, the age of marriage for girls has steadily risen. 
Economic considerations have similarly bended to raise the age of marriage of 
boys receiving modern education. As a result of the injunction that a girl should 
be married before attaining puberty and the desire to secure suitable bridegrooms, 
a system of what is called Varadakshine or Varapuja meaning gift to the bride¬ 
groom or entertainment to the bridegroom arose in some of the higher castes 
and is prevalent today. The father of the bride is expect^ to make a payment 
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in CAsb or to make costly presents to the young man who marncs the daughter. 
This has Given rise to what is called the marriage-market, hut it is not the whole 
population that buys or sells in it. A limit seems to have reaeh^ m 

regard to Yaradakshin^ and poor parents unable to make the gifts that are more 
or less eenemlly expected have had recourse to the expedient of not declanog tte 
correct age of the girl. Thus has an evil custom brought its remedy m its own 
bosom. Men of middle age wishing to marry generally look for grown-up girls ot 
this kind beeanse the disparity in years will be less and they can begin married 
life without any delay. In a few cases the girls are admittedly grown-up and 
the marriage is frankly post-puberty marriage. The orthodox section o society 
looks askance at these marriages but it does not evince as much active hostility 
against the persons concerned as it would have done some years ago. Ibis is oot 
very much but in a society so rooted in its conservatism as oure, oe 

thankful for small mercies. In the wake of the Sarada .Act m Bntiah India there 
has been an attempt in Mysore to legislate for fixing the minimum age of marriage 
for a girl at 14. It is difficult to say whether the majority of the people who will 
be affected by the legislation desire that this age limit ahonld be prescribed. But 
advanced opinion is strongly in favour of the limit; and while the champions oi 
orthodoxy might consider the law as an interference with personal iberty and a 
violation of sacred texts, few are likely to object to it on the ground that marrym^g 
daughters before puberty is a privilege which they areunwillmg to lose. One result 
of the postponement of the age of marriage is that the boy or girl who is to marry 
is now o'enerally consulted before a final decision is taken, and that the real 
parties to a marriage have thos acquiredtherighttoabind of choice in the matter. 

192 Widow Remamage.— There has been no appreciable change in the 
attitude of society in the State to widow remarriage during the d^e. 
in this matter is made difficult not merely by the attitude of orthodox society, but 
by the outlook in life of the widows themselves who are brought up m that 
society. Without doubt, widows in the communities which prohibit remarriage 
would in most cases be unwilling to marry again. Particnlarlj'^if they have any 
children they would consider a suggestion that they should remarry as an insult. 
If the reform has any chance at all it is in the case of virgin widows. But here 
also the outlook on life is so moulded that only a small number would think of 
marrying, and a much smaller number agree to risk the opprobrium attendant on 
such marriages. If a woman should wish to remarry it would be construed as 
a sign of weakness and love of the pleasures of married life. Even in the case ot 
men remarrying rather late in life, public opinion, while unable to prevent 
marriage, is fairly harsh. It is incomparably more so m the case of the widowed 
girl This is almost the only occasion when the idea of matnage bemg a sacra¬ 
ment has any play. Young men too are uuwUling to marry a widow when they 
can easily find suitable unmarried brides. The call for reform has not yet been 
so heard as to fill youth with a sense of pity for the vridow. The ca^ in the 
meanwhile has been made harder than ever by the fact that it is difficult enough 
to find suitable bridegrooms for girls ordinarily. If the reformer urges that here 
is a grown up woman living without a husband, orthodoxy is able to say that if 
she should be given a young man there is a young man less for the unmarried and 
that in either case one grown-up girl has to be without a husband. In f^t, the 
strongest argument in favour of widow remarriage is not that based on the hardship 
of a widow having to go single, but the hardness of a rule that denies to one sex a 
liberty that is allowed to another. It m true that public opinion looks with 
disfavour upon the exercise of this liberty to remarry when the manisof^vancrf 
years or when the secoad marriage comes too close on the death of the first wife 
and the funeral baked meats and wedding cake get somewhat mixed up but m al 
other cases—that is, when the man is not very old or there is a decent interval 
before remarrjhng—it looks with complacency and even approval on two, three or 
even more marriages. A better state of things both for the aged widower and the 
widow micht be possible if slightly more reasonable ideas prevailed about marri^e 
and if an aged widower oonld marry a widowed woman of middle 
than a girl young enough to be his grand-daughter. A marri^e oI this kind, 
however, which might be common enough in the society of the West, is not even 
suggest^ in this country except as a bad joke. 
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I.—^UlSTBlBDTION BY ClVlL CONDITION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX, ReUGIQN AND 
MAIN AGE PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 
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CHAPTER VI —CIML CONDITION 


I. —Distri RCTioN— concld. 
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IL—Bistribution by Civil Condition op 1,000 of bach sex at 

CERTAIN AGES IN EACH ReUOION. 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL OOKDmOK. 


Ill,—DlSTRIBimOS BY MAIN AOB PERIODS AND ClVIL CONDITION 

OF lOjOOO OP EACH Sex and Eelioion. 
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V. —Distbibution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

AGES FOB SELECTED CASTES. 
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CHAPTER VI—CIVIL CONDITION 


V, —^Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for selected castes— COHid . 
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V. —Distbibdtiok by CmL Condition of 1,0CX) op each sex at certain 

AGES FOR SELECTED CASTES- COncld . 




Diitrfbutldti of 1,00& fimilci df neb by CoaiSlBiin 
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CHAPTER VII 
INFIRMITIES. 


193. Reference to statistics. —This chapter is based on Imperial Table IX in 
which the statistics of Iii£riiiities collected at the Census are presented. The 
following subsidiao' tables have been prepared and appended:— 

Subsidiary Table 1.—InGnn per JOO.OOQ nf the total population at each of the last 

five Censuses. 

Do II.~-(a) Intim per 100,000 and 

{b} Female infirtn per 1,000 males'‘^t oertaiu age periods. 

Do III.—Age distribution of 10,000 mfinn (five Censuses). 

A table was giyen at the previouB Census showing the distribution of the infirm 
by selected castes and tribes. It has not been compiled at this Census, 

194. The of the figures and their accuracy. —The instruction for filling 

the Infirmities column of the schedule was as follows:—* 

" If any person be (i) blind of both eyes or (ti) insane or (iiif suffering 
from corrosiTe leprosy or (itr) deaf and dumb, enter the name of the 
infirmity in the column. Do not enter those w*bo are blind of one 
eye only, or those sufifering from white leprosy only.” 

There was no restriction that deaf-oiutism from birth only should be recorded. 

Considerable trouble was taken to make the stafi can^'ing out and super¬ 
vising enumeration understand that only the four infirmities referred to should 
be entered in the column and no other defects, ‘t his did not however prevent 
entries of other defects in many cases. Thus some cases of lameness and hliiid- 
nesa of one e^'e or loss of an arm or mere deafness and a few cases of even 
asthma were entered under this head. The entries relating to the four infirmities 
regarding which informabion was required should also be considered as liable to 
the usual margin of error due to difiiculty of diagnosis and wilful concealment. 
Parents, as obsen’ed on reports of previous Censuses, are as a rule imwilling to 
admit insanity or deaf-umtism in their children. A candid enumerator may, on 
the contrary, be too ready to treat as a case of insanity what really is one of 
imbecility or idiocy. Wilful concealment is more likely to have reduced the 
figures of leprosy than difitcult)’ of diagnosis. It mu.st however be stated that no 
man or woman in the countryside can long conceal the fact that be or she is 
leprous. The observation generally made that many cases of leprosy are concealed, 
should, I think, be taken with caution. The only infirmity in which the chances 
of wrong diagnosis and motives of wilful concealment are both w'eak Is blindness. 
The information regarding all the infirmities collected in the schedule was copied 
on to special slips for facility of sorting. This has reduced the chances of eases 
in tvhich an entry was made in the schedule being overlooked. 

195. The main statittics. —^The statement below shows the number of those 
afflicted with each infirmity in the five Censuses from 1801. The map and diagram 
on the opposite page show the distribution of tlte afilicted by locality and their 
proportions in the populations of decennial age-groups. 


1 

InfirmSty 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Insane ... 

i,Qm 

1,021 i 

1,334 

869 

1,783 

Deaf-mute 

3,466 

3,040 j 

4.473 

3,609 

3,960 

1 ■■■. ■■■ 4<i4. 

5,250 

4,OOS 

5,749 

6.188 

6,653 

Leper 

814 

667 

767 

314 

733 

Total 

10.61B 

B.726 

12,245 

9,936 

12,954 
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Proportion of the 7’ota! Jn^rm per 100,000 of the popuiaiion m each Dietriet. 
{Scale 80 Milee^l 



Total Infirm per 100,000 of the population at each of / e - period . 
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CHiPTES vn.—ISPlEMrriES 


It appears from this statement that there were in 1981 in the State 12,964 
persons afRicted with one or more of these diseases. Sixtjr-foar of these persons 
were aOiicted with more than one mhrmity. The number afflicted was larger at 
this Census than at any other Census previously. The number fell from 1891 to 
1901; this might have been due to plague which came into the country towards 
the close of the last century and carried away large numbers of people. As has 
been suggested often, the infirm must have beeome victims in rather larger 
numbers than the ordinary population. In the next decade which was fairly 
prosperous the number seems to have increased and we find that in 1911, 
the infirm were more than even in 1891. The 1921 figures again show a 
decrease due in alt likelihood to the influenza epidemic of 1918 and the famine 
conditions which prevailed Id that year. A prosperous decade since the Census 
of 1921 again shows a return to the figures of 1911. This increase and 
decrease in the total is reflected with variations in the figures for the several 
infirmities separately, 

196. Insanity : DufributioTt , — The total number of insane persons at the 
Census was 1,782 of whom 1,050 were males and 732 females. The map given 
below shows their proportions to the population in each district. 

Proportion of t!te Insane pfir 100*000 of (Ad in awA DUtricL 



Bangalore City which has the only Mental Hospital for the State had 218 of 
these people. Bangalore, Eolar, Tumkur, Mysore and Chitaldrug districts bad 
more than 200 each and Shimoga district 188. The number in Kadur and 
Hassan districts was 77 and 72 respectively, Mysore City had 35 and the Kolar 
Gold Fields Area 14. Insane should in these cases be taken to mean persona 
knowm to be out of mind about the time of the Census. It is not likely that cases 
of temporary insanity in vrhicb the men were in a lucid condition at the time of 
the Census were noted as insane. 

It has been sometimes suggested that locality may have something to do 
with the prevalence of insanity, Scientifically this would perhaps be interpreted 
as meaning that conditions of life influence the occurrence of mental disease. 
Conditions in the State are not very diflerent from district to district or betw'een 
the larger cities and the rest of the country. The figures give no indication that 
locality has any influence upon the occurrence of insanity. There are instances 
in which particular villages are considered as producing mental aberration but 
this is a case of coincidence leading to a fallacious conclusion rather than inference 
based on scientific observation. 
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By age and sex .—The diagram giveo below shows the proportion of the 

insane to the total population 

umber of Inutru ptr 100,000 of the popalation at in each decennial agC-grOQp, 












By caste.—It has been stated already that the Table for distribution by 
castes has not been prepared at this Cansus. Snch a Table was prepared at the 
last Census and yielded figures on which no conclusion that any castes were 
peculiarly liable to mental aberration could be based- It has been sugges^d 
that, a wider prevalence of insanity might be expected among the higher 
castes as, on the whole, their lives are more strenuous. On the contrary, castes 
which do not object to drink and which do drink where circumstances permit 
their doing this, may be expected to have a larger number of insane persons than 
other castes. Figures previously collected have, however, been inconclusive. 
Another suggestion seems to have been made that cons^guineous marriages tend 
to produce children liable to mental aberration. The figures do cot show that 
such a conclusion would be correct. Race and religion, similarly, seem to make 
no difference in this respect. ' 


•-?» Ji-3< «-ii If-rt 


tach age-pericd- 


Very small numbers are 
sbowm as insane in the first five 
years of life, the total number of 
males of these ages being only 17 
and of females only 11. In the 
age-group 5-10 there is a very 
large increase. This is only 
natural as cases of aberration 
not observed in the early years 
of life and not understood as 
cases of insanity would be recog¬ 
nised in later years. The number 
rises in succeeding five year age- 
groups up to 30-35, and falls 
thereafter steadily in subsequent 
age-groups. In every group after 
the first five years, the number 
of males exceeds the number of 
females except in the age-group 
55-60 where the males are ^ and 
the females 3’2. This might be 
expected as the life of the women 
in most of the communities is 
quieter thau the life of the men 
and they are less likely to culti¬ 
vate habits like sexual excess or 
drinking or the use of drugs 
which are believed to unbalance 
mind. The fall in number 
.ge-group to age-group is 
steady and nothing can be stated 
about large numbers of the 
insane dying off in later years 
nf life. 


Ill 


Treatment of insanity . — People in the State, in general, have no notion of 
the manner in which the inaace might be helped to recover thei r reason. Amongst 
the lower classes, and often enough among the higher, msanity is treated as a 
disease to be conquered mainly by violence. Old methods of medication based 
upon crude ideas of what causes insanity are resorted to, much to the suffering 
of persons already afflicted. In recent years it has become known that there is 
a Mental Hospital in Bangalore where an insane person has people to care for him 
or her. There is therefore some chance now' of such a perBon being admitted into 
the hospital and receiving treatment at the hands of a surgeon who has special 
knowledge of mental diseases. Often, however, a patient is brought for admission 

23* 
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to the hospital as the simplest way of being rid of the trouble of looking after 
him« 

The Mental Hospital at Bangalore treated during the decade the number of 
cases shown in the following statement:— 


Year 

Total 

M&lea 

Fam&les 

1921 

ri 

812 

227 

85 

1922 


305 

214 

91 

1923 

■ 

274 

188 

86 

1924 

■k >11 

302 

210 

92 

1925 

•i il- ■ 

267 

184 

83 

1926 

-1 I 

284 

192 

92 

1927 

m mm 

390 

229 

91 

1928 


296 

196 

102 

1929 

■■ i-i 

292 

183 

109 

1930 

Amm \ 

311 

218 

93 


' Admission to the hospital Is optional in the case of the ordinary lunatic. A 
dangerous or criminal lunatic can be detained there by order of a Magistrate 
empowered in this behalf under the Mysore Lunacy Begulation. Admission in 
the optional cases also requires an order by such a Magistrate and requires the 
production of certificates by two competent medical officers- 

The number of persons treated in 1931 was 289 or 23 less than in 1921. 

197. Deaf-mutitm. — DistrihuUon ,—^The total number of deaf-mutes in the 
State in 1931 was 3^950 of whom 2,254 were males and 1,698 w'ere females. The 
number is largest being 733 in Mysore district which has the largest population 
and next largest in Bangalore district. Then come in order Tumkur f616), 
Kolar(506), Cbitaldrug {457), Hassan (337), Sbimoga (265^ and Kadur (173). 
Bangalore City has 76, Mysore City 64 and the Kolar Gold Fields Area 28 
deaf-mute persons. As in the case of insanity, there seems to be no local predi> 
lection for deaf-mutism. The following map illustrates the proportion of the 
deaf-mutes to the total population in each district. 


Proportum of Deaf-Mutes per 100,000 the pe^ilatian in each DtstricL 
(Scale 80 i iwcA) 
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By age and zei. —The namber of deaf-mutes returned in earlier yearn is much 

larger than the Lnsane. The 
Deaf-Muiti per 10Q,Q00 pertcm at aue^^period. Dumber rises by a saddeD leap 

between the groups 0-5, and 
6-10, being 661 as against 227. 
The nummr of deaf-mutes of 
ages 10-15 is 666 and is the 
highest of all the groups. There¬ 
after there is a decline in 
ny nearly 200 in each 
u, yui2 uest two groups and 300 
in the third group thereafter. 
The figures by decennial age- 
groups are illustrated in the 
marginal diagram. 

It is beileved that deaf- 
mutes are short-lived. This 
probably is the couclusion to be 
drawn from these figures. If the 
decline is not as rapid in the 
early years, as might be expec¬ 
ted, it may be due, as has been 
suggested in similar contexts 
elsewhere to the fact that the 
infirmity is not recognised in 
early years. The small disparity 
between group and group in later 
years is however difficult to 
explain in this view. 

As in the case of insanity 
the number of deaf-mutes is 
larger among the males than 
among the females, in all the age 
H-js j(.n yt-j* iMi groups after five years, the only 

***“ exception being the group—^70 
years and over—where the males 

ate 18 and the females 19. This excess seems to occnr all the world over. 


n*,.! 


IS3P 


198. Blbdneii.— Dwirt6nfm7i.-The total number of blind persons in the State 

was 6,553 of ivhich 3,566 


Proportion of the Blind per lOOjOOO of the papulation 
IN each Dittrict. 

(SC(xf« 80 Miles—1 fnch.) 



were males and 2,997 were 
females. Mysore district 
has the largest number of 
the blind (1,246) and next 
comes Tumkur (1,201). 
Thereafter in order come 
Kolar (1,005), Bangalore 
(855), C hitaldrug (784), 
Hassan (465), Shinioga 
(348) and Kadur (23l) 
districts. Bangalore City 
has l25, Mysore City 110 
and the Kolar Gold Fields 
Area 71 persons. The 
map given in the ujargin 
illustrates their propor¬ 
tion in the population in 
each district. 
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Mysore district h&a a population much larger than any other district tmd 
that must ^ the reason why it has more bUnd people than any other district. 
Tumkiir and Kotar districts have however much smaller popnlations and the 
proportion ol the blind in them is heavy. Bangalore district has a much larger 
population and Bangalore City must have a large number of blind beggara and has 
also the most important Ophthalmic Hospital in the State. Yet the distrmt and 
the City together have less blind people than either Tumkur or Kolar district. 
There is no reason to think that this is due to error in enumeration, for, even in 
1921 these districts had more blind people than Bangalore district. It is possible 
that the wider prevalence of blindoess in these districts is due to their diymesa 
and beat and that large areas in them are subject to glare and dust in the hot 
months. ChitaIdrpg similarly has a large proportion of blind persons. 

By age atul sex .—The number of the blind in the earlier ages is small, the 
total for the age-group 0-5 being 204. As in other infirmities there is a sudden 
leap in the figures for the next group. The figures for each five-year group 
thereafter is more than 400 or close to 400 in all the groups up to 70 years. The 
number is largest in the age-group 70 and over. 

No shame attaches in public opinion to the fact of bUndness. The figures 
under this head are therefore in all likelihood more accurate than in the case of 
the other infirmities. Blindness does not shorten life as insanity or deaf-mutisin 
is believed to do. The large increase of the blind in the last group and the 
steadiness of the numbers in immediately preceding groups is probably due to 
the inclusioD under the head of infirmity of cases of old persons whose eye-sight 
has grown dim. 

There is an Ophthalmic Hospital in Bangalore and there is a specially equip¬ 
ped eye department for the treatment of eye diseases in the Sri Kiishnarajeudra 
Hospital in Mysore. Large numbers of in-patieuts pass through these hospitals 
every year. There is facility for people from all parts of the State coming to 
these cities and receiving treatment. The number of cases tested in the 
Baugalore Hospital in 1931 was 30,197. This was 9,854 more than the figure 
for 1921. The number of operations for cataract performed in the ten years 
since the last Census is given below. 


Year 

KumI 

Ca&eg opwated 

1 

>er of 

Successful 

opeiutions 

1921 



963 

1 

731 

1922 



901 

: 893 

1923 


re-1 A 

1,170 

1,137 

1924 



1,337 

i 1.330 

1925 


■ ■ ■ 

1,294 

, 1,231 

1926 

.... 


1.341 

1,286 

1927 


■■ ■ + 

1.321 

1,246 

1928 


1 t ^ 

1,434 

1,397 

19S9 

V B ■ 

d- d- I 

1.441 

1.403 

1930 

..P 

... 

1.231 

1,208 


199. Leprosy. —The total number of lepers as returned at tbis Census was 738 
of whom 536 were males and 197 females. The largest number (186) has been 
returned from Kolar district. Next comes Bangalore district with 138 and then 
Mysore districti with 113. Bangalore Citj" where a Tjeper Asylum is located 
has 91 lepers. Mysore City has returned no lepers. Other districts and cities 
have smaller numbers. 

The total number of leper children of 0-5 years is 8. The number then rises until 
it is 80, 94, 92 and 84 respectively in the age groups 30-35,35-40, 40-45 and 45-50 
and shows a large decrease thereafter. The number of females in every group is 
far Jess than that of the males. It has been already stated that there is a Leper 
Asj'lum in Bangalore. There is provision in the As^ylura for in-patients. There 
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is also an out-patient dispensary where patients are examined and given advice 
regarding treatment. There is a Leprosy Belief Fund in the State administered 
according to rules sanctioned by Government and some medical officers of the 
State have been trained in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine tn Leprosy 
work. The Mysore Leprosy Regulation passed in I92i> provides for the ae^ega- 
tion and registration of certain classes of lepers and for the control of lepers 
following certain callings. 

200. Perfons afflicted with more than one mfimity.— A statement of persons 
afflicted with two or more infirmities has been prepared and appended to the 
Imperial Table. As stated already there were at the time of this Census 64 such 
persons, 33 being males and 26 females. Forty-four of these were insane and 
had another infirmity, 51 were deaf-mute and had another infirmity, 26 were 
blind persons with another infirmity and T were lepers with some other infirmity. 
In all the groups males were a larger number than the females. 

Comparison vnth The total number of persons with more than one 

infirmity in 1921 w'as 44. The number at this Census is 20 more. Insane 
persons with another infirmity were ID in 1921 or 25 less than in 1931. Deaf- 
mutes with another infirmity were 36 or 15 less than in 1931. The blind who 
had another infirmity numbered 28 or 2 more. The lepers who bad another 
infirmity numbered 5 in 1921 as against 7 in 1931. It is possible that the small 
number in 1921 of this class of persons was due to the Infinenza epidemic of 1918 
having carried away a number of the destitute among whom the afflicted are 
largely found. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I.—Infirm per I0U,(XK) op the total population at each of the last 

Five Censuses. 
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II. (a)— INFIBil PER 100,000 AT CERTAIN AGE PERIODS, 
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III. —^Aoe Distbibdtion of 10,000 Infirm (Fiyb Censuses.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OCCUPATION. 


201. Reference to itatistics. —This chapter deals with the statbtica of occupa- 
tion collected ou the general Census schedule and the sp^ial statistios regarding 
rural and cottage industiieB and unemplojTuent of educated persons collected on 
separate schedules along with the General Census. The information collected on 
the general Schedule is contained in Imp^^l Tables X and XIA and that regard¬ 
ing rural and cottage industries is printed as Provincial Table IV. The 
information collected on the Unemployment Schedule and some figures of 
occupation by caste are given as subsidiaty tables to this chapter. Two tables 
compiled at the last Census have been omitted on this occasion. One of these 
related to statistics regarding industries which were coUeeted as part of the 
All-India Census Programme in 1921. The other contained information regarding 
organized industries. Some information under this head was collected in one 
column of the schedule at this Census, but the table to be compiled from the 
information as also the table showing occupation by caste and combined occupa¬ 
tions were made optional. These tables have not been compiled in the State. 
An attempt was made to collect information under certain heads regarding 
organized industries in the State as was done in regard to rural and cottage 
industries but the response to requisitions has not been prompt and satisfying. 

The figures that will be discussed are thus contained in:— 


ImpariaL Table 

X. —Oocupatiois. 

Do 

do 

XIA.—Oceupatiom of Edropeaii and AUied and Angb^ 

XadiaDflv 

Pnoviocial Table 

IV.—Earal and Cottage Industries^ 

Subsidiary Table 

1,—(a) Gaaeral distribution of Occupation of earners and 
working d^pendants^ 

Do 

do 

(b) General distribution of Occupation for eartiera (Subai* 
diary Oconpation)* 

Do 

do 

II.—Distrihutioii by aulFoIassea in districta. 

(a) Eftimers {Principal Oocupatlonl and working dopen- 
dant$^ 

(i) Earners (Subsidiary Queupation),. 

Do 

do 

III.—Oceapation of Females^ 

Do 

do 

IV-—Selected occupations W$1 and 1921* 

Do 

do 

V.—Number of persons employed ia^ 

(fi) EailwayB, 

{b) Posta and Telegraph s, 

(c) Irrigation Department- 

Do 

do 

VI.—Onemploymont among Educated persona— 

(o) by ClasSp 
(fj) by ’Degrees. 

Do 

do 

VII.—Selected Occupations by caste, etc. 


202. Tlie inttraction given to eDomeratori, —The instruction for the collection 
of information relating to occupations on the general schedule ran as follows:— 
“ Column 9 ,—(Worker or Dependant). Enter ‘ earner ’ or ' dependant 
Those who are in receipt of independent income from property whioh they possess 
in their own right (rent from houses, interest on investments, etc,,} should be 
shown as earners. So, too, should members of a joint-family who are engaged in 
work on the joint-family property and in producing the income from the property. 
Women and children will be shown as earners only if they are helping to augment 
the family income by permanent and regular work for which a return is obtained 
in cash or in kind. A woman ivho loolm after her house and cooks the food is 
not an earner but a dependant. But a woman who collects and sells firewood or 
cowdung is thereby adding to the family income, and should be shown as an 
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ei^ner. So also, a woman who regularly assists her husband in his work t e.y., the 
wife of a potter who fetches the clay from which he makes his pots) but not one 
w ho merely renders a little occasional help. A boy who sometimes looks after Ms 
fatber^s cattle is a dependant, but one who is a regular cowherd and earns pay as 
such in cash or in kind should be recorded as such in column 10. It may be 
assumed, as a rough and ready rule, that boys and girls over the age of ten who 
actually do field labour or tend cattle are adding to the income of their family. 
They should therefore be entered in column 10 or 11 according to whether they 
earn pay or not. Boys at school or college should be entered as dependaiits. 

10. (Principal occupation of actual workers.)—Enter the 
principal means of livelihood of all persons who actually do work or carry 
on business whether personalty or by employing servants, or who live on house- 
rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as 
‘‘service” or “writing” or “labour”. Por example in the case of service, 
distinguish Government'service, railway service, municipal service, village ser\'ice, 
service in a shop or office, and domestic service, etc., also show the exact occiipa- 
tion followed, in the case of Government service, state whether Assistant 
Commissioner, or Officer in the army, or Civil Court clerk, or Police Inspector, 
etc. In the case of clerks, the occupation of their employer must be shown, e.g,j 
lawyer’s clerk. Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as non¬ 
cultivating owners, cultivating owners, cultivating tenants (whether the rent is 
paid in kind or in cash) or agricultural labourers. Where a person cultivates 
part of his land and sublets port, he should be shown in column 10 as a cultivator 
and in column II as a landlord, if he gets the greater part of hiR income from 
the land which he cultivates himself, and vice verea otherwise. Gardeners and 
growers of special prefects such as pan^ etc., must be described as such. Persona 
whose income is derived from the rent of houses or land in towns should be 
distinguished from those who derive it from agricultural land. 

“ In the case of labour, say whether in the fields or in a gold mine or 
factory or cotton mill or earthwork, etc. Where large gangs of coolies are 
employed on earthwork of any kind, enter not only the word “ earthwork ” but 
also the nature of the undertaking in connection with which it is being done. If 
a person makes the articles he sells, he should be eotered as “ maker and seller ” 
of them. Women and children who work at any occupation which helps to 
augment the familj' income must be entered in column H and in column 11. For 
dependants make a cross ( x ) only in column 10. 

^^ Cohiuin 11. (Subsidiary occupation of actual workers). — ^Enter here any 
oocnpation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to 
their principal occupation. 'Where a man has two occupations, the principal one 
is that on which he relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major 
part of his income. Thus if a person lives principally by his earning as a boat¬ 
man but partly also by fishing, the word “ boatman ” will be entered in column 10, 
and “ fisherman ” in columo 11. A subsidiary occupation need not be one 
followed throughout the year. One followed at any iivte of the year and bringing 
an income should be entered. If there are seveml subsidiary occupations, the 
most important one should be entered. The others may be omitted. 

“ In cases where a person with private means follows some occupation, that 
occupation should be entered in column 10 and the source of this private income 
in column 11. fieplies such as are given to a Magistrate in court by a witness 
who is asked to state bis profession are not enough, 

“ If an actual worker has no additional occupation, a cross ( x ) will be put. 
Dependants who help to support the family by subsidiaiy* work, e.p., a woman 
who is helping in the fields as well as doing house work, will be shown in this 
column.” 

Another paragraph of the instruction related to the entiy to be made regard¬ 
ing an employee in an organised industry. As the information collected has not 
been compiled the instruction is omitted here. 

203. tit difficulty. —It will be observed that these instructions were mther 
elaborate. Instructions about the occupation entry have always been elaborate 
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and somewhat more difficult than is desirable considering the class of en umerators 
that the Census is able to secure. The classification of a person aa earner 
or dependant ca^ot be said to have been very e&sy. One example would be the 
cast'' of persons in a joint-family where a father and his grown up sons are living 
together^ to which the instruction specifically refers. All the property in such a 
case is held in the name of the father. The sons work on the property and 
produce the income of the household. They are earners. But there may he a 
grandson in the liouse as grown up as the sons and working and helping to 
produce the income. Ho may not be entitled to claim a partition of the property 
but is producing a part of the income of the household and is living as a 
member of the houisehold. Is be an earner ora dependant ? Again where several 
brothers are living together and the property stands in the name of the eldest of 
them, are the brothers who have a share in the property but do not work on it, 
earners or dependants ? T^iTiere a 3 "oung nephew is the nominal owner of the 
property and a luatemal uncle is managing the estate for him, receiving no 
cash remuneration but forming part of the household, is the nominal owner 
an earner or a dependant, and what is the position of the maternal uncle ? Is 
be an earner or a dependant ? These are a few of the more difficult uuesbions 
that naturally arise from an attempt to classify persons in a joint-family as 
earners and dependants and the difficulty in answering them arises from the fact 
that while livelihood is eaj*ned or got in return for work there is no payment for 
work done. In each of these cases arguments may be advanced to support the 
view that the person is an earner just as easily as that he is a dependant. The 
instructions could only indicate in general what it was that made a man an 
earner and what made him a dependant. It left a good deal to the imagination 
of the enumerator and with nearly forty thousand enumerators working in all parts 
of the State, the chances were that uniformity of classification would be utterly 
impossible. A great deal of trouble was therefore taken in instmeting Charge 
Superintendents, Supervisors in charge of the Census Circles and Enumerators, 
in what was considered the essential feature of earning or dependauce and it is 
believed that some amount of uniformity has thus been secured regarding male 
workers. 

In the case of women-workers, in particular, it is to be feared that the 
instructions were not siifliciently well-understood. Instructions ’svere at first 
issued that housekeeping might be treated as an occupation for women so that 
the mistress of every household would be sho’ivn as an earner. As this would 
have led to housekeeping as an occupation in almost every household, the 
instruction was withdrawn so that if housekeeping now appears as an occupa™ 
tion, it is only in the case of persons who are employed on domestic work and 
receive consideration for their service, and not in the case of the woman of a 
household who looks after the household as mistress or as a relative. The 
change of instruction may not have filtered down completely, and in sonie cases, 
possibly, housekeeping has been shown as an occupation even against persons 
who are members of the household. Again, where a ss'oman worked on the house¬ 
hold land along with her husband and sous, was she to be shown as a worker or 
a dependant ? The sons have a right to a share of the property and though that 
share has not been separated from the total, it may be considered to be there and 
to be yielding them their share of the family income. The mother is not entitled 
to any share of the property, but she is working on it and, in a very real sense, 
earniug her livelihood. In other cases a woman keeps the cattle of the house¬ 
hold and sells the calves, the milk, curds, and butter and gets money. The 
property however is )ier husband’s. She receives nothing by way of payment. 
Is she to whose labours entirely all the income from this source is due an earner 
or a dependant ? The geuerai instruction was given that wffiere a woman in 
this manner earned a fair share of the family income, she should be treated as 
an earner. Where the income derived from her work was insignificant she should 
he shown as a dependant. WTiat w-as insignificant and what was a fair share could 
not however be laid down olearly. Levels of income vary so greatly and what 
would be a fair share in one’s case^ might be insignificant in the case of another. 
More than the difficulty of explaining what was intended was that of making an 
enumerator realme that the instructions given should be followed whether he 
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agreed with them or not. I believe that in most cases the mstruetioiis have been 
followed but the eases in which the higher officers could not get into touch 
with the enumerator and convey the instructions and others in which the enume¬ 
rator did not realiKe the need for unifonnity should have introduced a small 
amount of error into the statistics. 

204. IHfficaltiet of Terminology.— ^Another source of error has been the use 

by enumerators on the Census Bchednle of words ordinarily employed in 
common speech. Thus for example “ ifanegolasa ” (=hsSrtoa) is ug^d in 
Kannada households in several senses. It may mean housekeeping; it juay 
mean work done in the house like other domestic service; it may mean 
the w'ork which the family does. Thus the mother may he said to he 
engaged in “ Manegeiasa ” when she cooks in the house and gives 

food to the household. A paid servant doing the same work would be described 
by the same phrase; so, too, a man-servant cleaning the house and doing sundry 
W’ork and getting paid for it. In an agricultural household the women of the 
family and the servants working on the field would also be described by the same 
term. Similarly “ Jirayitu" (©craaosi) meaning agriculture in general has a 
tendency to appear as the common expression for various types. A man who 
owns land but does not cultivate it; a man who does not own land but cultivates 
another man’s land as a tenant; one who works on the fields for wages; alt these 
persons would be described as engaged in ** Jirayitn ” This difficulty 

indeed has been felt in the State from the very first Census. By repeated 
instruction that a general word of this kind should not be used the enumerator- 
class seems to have realised, nowadays, that this word is no good and yet in the 
course of the tours for checking enumeration, Census Officers found many a 
schedule in which this word filled pages. Charge Superintendents were specially 
requested to have these entries properly corrected by enquiry before the final 
enumeration and this has bean done in many cases. A small number of the 
entries, however, remained and slips with the eutiy “ Jirayitu ” appeared 

in the course of sorting. In such cases a reference was made to the schedule 
wnrl the class in which the person should be placed determined by surmise. 

The unfatniiiarity of the enumerator with some types of occupation dis¬ 
tinguished in the Census Scheme, also, has perhaps led to some error; for example, 
cattle breeding, or the growing of betel-vine as a special crop. Many raiyats in 
the Mysore country along with their agriculture have a regular programmo of 
feeding up cattle and selling them in the cattle fairs held all over the coimtry. 
It is doubtful, however, if cattle-breeding has been shown as a subsidiaiy occupa¬ 
tion in the case of all the persona who derive an income in this manner. There 
is a separate head for the growth of special crops in the Census Scheme but the 
growing of betel-vine is part of agriculture and thus cases of this kind are likely 
to have been included under one or other of the general beads of agriculture instead 
of under the special head of a special crop. Errors of this latter kind cannot have 
been many, for the number of people growing special crops is not very large but 
while the inclusion of a few such cases would not seriously affect the figures under 
general agriculture, their omission from the small numbem of the growers of 
special crops affects the latter considerably. 

205. Difficulty ofabttraction. —There is then the possi hi li ty of errors committed 
in the Abstraction Office while classifying occupations. The establishment 
employed in this work was of some degree of education and its work was very well 
supervised. The occupations were entered by the sorters as found on the slips, and 
grouping them according to the scheme of occupations prescribed for the Ccusns 
was entrusted to select sorteri The officers in charge of the work have personally 
checked the group numbering and reduced chances of error to a minimum. 

206. General accuracy of figurei. —On the w'hole, it may be stated, the 
fi<Tures are as accurate as may be expected in information collected in the course 
of a general Census. Every effort was made by personal instruction and conference 
to make the majority of enumerators understand what was wanted. It would be 
incorrect to say that there has been little or no error but the percent^e of error 
is small considering the volume of the figures as a whole and the statistics give a 
fairly reliable idea of the occupations followed by the population. 
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207. BmU of «UtUtic» la 1921 and 1931, —There has been &n important change 
at this Census in the basis on which the occupational statistics hare been collect^. 
At the last Census the idea was to ascertain what port of the popx^lation depended 
on each occupation \ thus, for each class, sub-class, order and group, figures were 
given of workers getting their livelihood from the ocoupatious and the non- 
workers who depended on these workers. Table XVU dealing with the occupa- 
tiou of the population thus accounted for the whole population of the State. A.t 
this Census no attempt has been made to distribute the dependants among the 
occupations. The statistics relate simply to people who earn an income and 
dependants who do some work and add to the income. Other dependants find no 
place in the tables. 

Another important change is that sought to be indicated by using the word 
earner instead of worker, A working dependant would be a worker but would not 
necessarily be an earner. It is doubtful, however, if the distinction is refieotcd 
in the statistics. The instruction was communicated .bo the enumerators in 
Kannad a an d it happens that the word for earner in the language (the word 

tit,jg Census is the very word used ou the last occasion for 
worker. This seems to have resulted in the fact that persons returned as earners 
on this occasion are exactly the class of persons returned as actual workers on the 
last orv^sion. In the subsidiary tables appended to this chapter (Vide in particular 
Subsidiary Table III) actual workers at this Census have been taken as earners and 
working dependants together. This, however, unduly inflates the number of workers 
on this occasion. This point has to be borne in mind in studying the figures. 

208. Statutict indicate normal conditioas, —The occupational distribution of the 
people appearing from Table X may be taken as representing normal eonditiona. 
Deviation from normal conditions might occur either because there were special 
circumstances at the time of the Census resulting in large numbers follo’wing 
occupations other than their usual ones; or because even ordinarily, parsons who 
follow several occupations at diSereut times of the year, may return at the Census 
the occupation which they are theu following rather than that which they follow 
principally during the ^eater part of the year. It cannot be said that either of 
these circumstances existed to any noticeable extent at the time of this Census, 
Trade and agricultural conditions w'cre fairly normal or were under fairly 
equal depression; and there is ordinarily no large class of the population other 
than labourers who follow in or about the month of February an occupation 
totally different from that which they follow at other times in the year, 

209. The Ceoiut Scheme of Occupatioiu. —Occupations in the State have been 
classified according to the scheme prescribed for the whole of India by the Census 
Commissioner for India, This scheme, with slight modifications, is the same as 
was used at the Census of 1921 which again was a revised form of that followed 
in 1911, It is based on a scheme devised by a French Statistician Dr. Bertillon. 
Occupations are classified in it under four large divisions called classes:— 

A. —Pro^uotien oE Raw Materials. 

B. ^Preparatton and Buppi^^ <il Material SubBtaveea. 

C-—Public Administration and Liberal Arts. 

D.—iace! laneons- 

Withia each class^ oecupaticna are grouped into 12 sub-olaases m noted below 

—Eiploitutian of Animab and Vegetation. 

Exploitation of Mmorab. 

B*—^Indnatiy. 

Transport. 

Trade. 

C. —Publie Force. 

Public Administration. 

Prefassiona and Liberal Arts. 

D. —Persons living en their Income. 

Domestic service. 

Insufficiently described occupations. 

Unproductive. 
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The occupations included in each sub-elaaa are further classifieil into ortlers 
each comprising several allied groups. The group is the smallest unit of classilica* 
tiou. There are 55 orders and 195 groups in the scheme adopted at the present 
Census. An idea of what these orders and groups are can be gathered from such 
heads as “ Forestry,” which is an order embracing groups 17 “ Forest Officers, 
rangers, guards; ” 18 “ Wood cutters and char-coal burners19 “ Collectors 
of forest produce and 20 ** Collectors of lac; *' and “ Ceramics *’ which is order 
9, embracing groups 6S “ Potters and makers of eartben-ware 64 “ Brick and tile 
makers and 65 ‘‘ Other workers in Ceramics.” 

The scheme itself is given in full at the end of this chapter. 

An}'' one acquainted with conditions in the State, would, on a first glance 
at it, object to its excess of elaboration. There are in the state non- 
cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind, a cultivating class, growlers 
of coffee, silk-worm rearers and toddy-drawers; but we have no numbers of estate 
agents and managers of owners, particularly distinguished from estate agents and 
managers of Government. Nor can it be said that there are any who grow 
ganja onlj’' or exploit tin and wolfram. It would not also be necessary in the 
State to separate manufacturer a of opium and manufacturers of ganja from 
manufacturers of tobacco. Large numbers of people make and sell articles 
such as toys, mats, baskets, carts and chairs. Under the scheme a 
person who both makes and sells is shown under ‘‘Industry’' as a maker of the 
articles. Separation of selling therefore has the result of reducing the number 
under trade. In a scheme intended only for the State there would be no need 
for special groups like 52 “ Furriers and persons occupied with feathers and bris¬ 
tles, Brush makers,” 53 " Bone, Ivoy, Horn, Shell, etc., workers (except button)” 
58 “ Makers of Arms, Guns, etc.,*’ 62 “ Workers in Mints, Die Sinkers,” 69 
“ Manufacture and refining of mineral oils,” 70 “ Other Chemical Products.” 
There would also be no object in separating 74 ” Makers of sugar,molars and gar " 
from 75 “Sweetmeat and condiment makers” and from '‘Keepers of hotels, 
cafes ” and having separate heads for manufacturers of opiutn, of ganja and dealers 
in the same articles. “ Brewers ” 77 and ” Embroiderers *’ 84 would be too few for 
special grouping and there would be no need for a group to include ship, boat and 
leroplane builders or makers of clocks and surgical or scientific instruinents. The 
w'hole of the orders “Transport by Air” 18 and “Transport by water” 19 
might be omitted without harm. ^ also orders “ Navy " 41, and Air-Force ” 
42. All this amounts to saying that occupations in the State are etiil in 
the undeveloped state in which varions functions are combined and several 
occupations ordinarily met with in a more highly organized society in which 
business is centralized and specialisation prevails are w^antiug. In this matter, 
however, uniformity of presentation of statistics between Stale and State and 
l^ovince and Province is essential in order to make the figures for various parts 
of the country comparable and the scheme itself though somewhat imsuited to 
conditions in the State presents the aspects of the people’s occupations correctly 
enough if the special circumstances of the country are kept in mind in studying 
the figures. 

210. Changes in icbetne at this Census. —^Before proceeding to study the 
figures, it is necessary' to state in what particulars the scheme now adopted differs 
from the one adopted in 1921. The classes and sub-elassas remain the same and 
the orders are the same except for a slight change under sub-class 2 “ Exploitation 
of Minerals.” The 1921 scheme had under this sub-class three orders, ris:., 3 
“ Mines ”; 4 “ Quarries of hard rocks ”; 5 ” Salt, etc.” The scheme of the present 
Census has only two orders under the sub-class, viz.j 3 “ Metallic minerals ”: and 
4 “ Non-metallic minerals.” As the other orders remain the same the total 
number of orders is 55 at this Census instead of 56as at the last Census. Among 
the groups there is rather larger change both by way of splitting up and combin¬ 
ing and in boiub cases of rearranging. Thus, under order 1 (a) now termed 
“Cultivation," there are eight groups instead of five as on the last occasion. The 
change Introduced will appear from the following statement showing the groups 
of 1921 and 1931 in juxtaposition. 
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Groups in 


1921 

1931 

1. (a) d-tiol- 

derfl, 

(6) Non-cuLtiVAtinj^TenaDts. 

2. ia) Cultivating Land^hold^re^ 
(ii) Ctiltivatiiig Tenants. 

3. Agent?, 31 onager? of Und 

estate? (autpFanters^derhat 
rent ooUacters)- 
4 .Fajih TenantSH 

6 .Field Labourera. 

1. NoD' cultivating proprietors 

taking rent in money or 
kind. 

2. Estate Agents and Mana¬ 

gers of OwnerB. 

3. Estate Agents Bod Manar- 

gers of Govemment. 

4. Kent collectors, clerked etc- 

o. Cultivating owners. • 

6. Tenant CultivstOT?^ 

7- Agricultural Labourers- 
3. Cultivators of Jhum.Taungya 
and shifting areas. 


It appears from the above that what were sub-gropps in the classification of 
1931 have been made into groups on this occasion avoiding the use of letters like 
{a) and (b) for diatinguisbing what may very well be treated as difierent groups. 
A composite group of agents, clerks and rent eoileefcore has now been divided into 
three groups, private agents. Government agents and rent collectors, clerks, etc. 
It would be unnecessarj' to illustrate the change by further juxtaposing groups 
included in various orders. The nature of the change appearing from the state- 
meat above need only be further illustrated by a few examples. Tea, Coflee, 
Cinchona, Bubber, and Indigo plaotations all formed one group {Group 6) in 
1931; now Cinchona, Cofiee, Eubber, and Tea are each a separate ^oup. The order 
“ Raising of small animals and inaecte ” had only two groups in 1931—“ Birds, 
beasts, etc.,*' and “ Silk worms." At this Census lac cultivation has been added 
as an additional group under this order. Under the ** Building Industries " there 
were in 1931, 5 groups including lime burners, cement workers, and another 
including stone-cutters, and dressers and so on. All of them have been put under 
one group at this Census. All hawking came under “ Trade of other sorts ” at 
the last Census. At this Census hawkers of food have been brought under a 
different head. The total number of groups thus split upjand combined and 
re-arranged is 195 at this Census as against 191 at the Census of 1921, The 
exact change in each order will be referred to in studying the figures in detail 
later in the Chapter, the remarks here made being illustrative. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIGURES. 

211. Main FigorM.— Among the 6,557 thousand people in the State there are 
over 1,987 thousand male earners and 413 thousand female earners or a total of 
2,350 thousand. The earners both men and women are thus 35‘8 per cent of the 
total population and there is one woman earner approximately to every^ five men 
earners. The percentage of the men earners to the total population of men is 57'7 
and of the female earners to the total female population 12'9. The dependent popu¬ 
lation is a little over 4,307 thousand. Some numbers out of this population are 
working and making an addition to the family income. The number of such 
dependants ia over 126 thousand among males and nearly 510 thousand among 
females. Here there are four women workers to every man worker. The working 
male dependents are 8*9 per cent of the male dependent population andthe working 
female dependents 18‘3 per cent of the female dependent population. The non- 
wTorkiDg dependent population comprises nearly 1,291 thousand males and 
about 2,280 thousand females. Of the people described as earners some have a 
subsidiary occupation in addition to their principal occupation. Their numbers 
are 222,912 among the males and 20,199 amoi^ the females. These figures are 
for the whole State including the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 
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212. Review by c1a»e(, —^Tbe following statement gives in the nearest 
thousand the population earning its principal livelihood and subsidiary income 
in each class. 


Class 


Sub«iiliary 

Mon 

Wom^ 

Men 1 

Women 

, A 

1461 

255 

1 

76 

i 

1 

8 

, H ... 

27 

81 

100 

7 

C 

80 

5 

S3 

1 

D 

12? 

72 

15 

4 


Class A which has the largest figures includes agnculturists of all binds, 
cattle-breeders, silk-worm rearers and the bulk of the earners in the rural popula¬ 
tion. Class B which counts the nest largest numbers includes all persons 
earning an income from indnsti^'', rural and unoi^ani^ed or urban and organized, 
tradesmen of all sorts both In the country and in the cities and the earners engaged 
in transport. Class C consists mainly of people engaged in the service of 
Government in the general administration, the army, the police, as also village 
servants like headmen, accountants and watchmen. Of the four classes it counts 
the smallest number of earners. Class D is a miscellaneous class consisting 
largely of people whose occupations have not been described sufilciently clearly to 
make it possible to inolude them in one of the definite classes which have gone 
earlier. This e\s&s counts a ItU'ger number of earners than Class C. 0! the popa- 
lation of earners excluding working dependants, 78 per cent is engaged in the 
production of raw materials f'Class A), IS'O per cent in preparation and supply of 
material substances (Class B), 8'6 per cent in public administration and liberal 
arts (Class C) and 8'4 per cent in micellaneous occupations (Class D). 

ZiS, Review by tub-classes. —A more detailed view of the same distribution is 
obtained by looking at the nmubers earning their main or subsidiary Income 
from the various sub-classes. The following statement gives in the nearest thousand 
for the several sub-classes figures under the saute heads as in the statement given 
in the above f^ragrapb. 


Sub-class 

Earners 

Subsidiary 

Men ' 

W’oifieij 

Men 

’Women 

I 

1,450 

1 

2660 

75 

S 1 

TI 

11 

0'4 

0’5 

... ! 

TIT 

160 

410 

S6 

3 : 

1 I'" 

22 

20 

14 

0'2 

1 V 

m 

380 

30 

3 , 

VI 

17 

0’3 

4 

OT 

VII 

32 

00 

10 

0‘5 

VIII 

31 

40 

10 

0'2 

IX 

6 

10 

: 08 

004 

1 X 

32 

70 

1 

1 

1 XI 

77 

570 

11 

3 

Xll 

10 

70 


0-5 


The large bulk of the people in Class A appears from this statement to be 
found in sub-class T which is headed “ Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation.” 
A very small p^ of the population b engaged in ” Exploitation of Minerals. ” 
Of the earners in Class B the majority are found In sub-class III ** Industry’. ” 
The earners in this snb-class are about one-ninth of the earners under “ Exploi¬ 
tation of Animals and Vegetation. ” Transport ” has about one-eighth of the 
earners under “ Industryand ” Trade ” a little more than five times the number 
in “ Transport. ” The figures under “ Trade *' are about 60 per cent of those imder 
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Industry. ” They should, properly spiking, be set down a little higher 
and the figures under Industry" a little lower because in a consider¬ 
able number of cases the same person both makes and sells articles 
and in all such cases he is shown as a maker of articles and appears under 
Industry ” and the fact that he is a seller does not appear in the statistics. Of 
the earners in Class C more than one-fifth appear in sub-class VI “ Public Force 
consisting mainly of the police of the State including tillage watchmen and the 
armj" both Imperial and State. More than three-eighths appear under “ l^blio 
Administration “ which includes servants of the British Indian Govemnaent in the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, servants of the State, municipal and 
village officials. About the same number are found in the “Professions 
and Liberal arts," the bulk of them being professors and teachers and fairly large 
numbers being engaged in medicine, law, religion and letters. ^ A small number 
compared with the above figures is found to be living principally on income 
received without having to work for it. Nearly six times this number is foimd 
in “ Domestic Service/' A larger number than in any sub-class except “ Exploita¬ 
tion of Animale and Vegetation ” and “ Industry ” appear under ** Insufficiently 
described occupations," considerable numbers of these being women. A 
population which is twice as many as that of persons living on their income is 
found in “Unproductive” occupations in jail, or asylum, in prostitution, or 
begging. 

While these figures relate to principal income, those relating to subsidiary 
incomes show that agriculture and industry yield a subsidiary living to by far the 
largest population, trade coming next after them. Public Service gives subsidiary 
occupation to a large number of people. But this figure relates to village servants 
and not to regular servants of Government who are employed whole-time. Transport 
and the professions of law and medicine come next, earners of a subsidiary income 
being small in the other sub-classes. 

The following diagram shows the distribution of the working population by 
sub.classes. * 
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214. Couparisoo wttli 1921.— The following statement gives the number of 
workers in 19*21 and earnera in 1931 in each class and sub-claas, and their 
proportion to the total number of workers and earneiu in the State. As observed 
already the word used for workers and earners at the two Censuses in the vemacnlar 
has been the same and it is more correct to compare these figures than the popu¬ 
lation of workers of the last Census with the total of earners and working 
dependants of this Census:— 


Or sub-olass 
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Komb^r of 
workers 

1 Proportion 

Number of 
earners 

■ Proportion 

Tot An' all classes 

1.5d8 

100 

2,350 

100 

A. 

ri-1 -P 

1,195 

74’8 ^ 

1,716 

73-2 

Class B 

■ a ■ 

347 

16*5 j 

352 

14*6 

Class C 

P - -P 

Bt 

5T i 

85 

3*6 

Class B 

+ d- 1 

76 

4*7 

197 

8*4 

1 

Stib-clasa I 

T ■ « 

1,176 

1 73 6 

1,704 

72'6 

.. n 

■■ 1 + 

19 

1*2 

12 

0*5 

„ ni 

■■ «! 1- 

143 

8*9 

201 

86 

„ IV 


15 

1*0 

24 

10 

V 


89 

6'6 

126 

5*4 

„ VI 

P ¥ ■ 

30 

1 1*3 

1? 

0*7 

vu 

“■ -fc P 

39 

1*8 

33 

1*4 

vm 

d P ¥ 

32 

2*0 

35 

l*5 

» IS 

mm m 

6 

0'4 ' 

7 

0*3 

X 

mmw 

38 

1*8 

39 

1*7 

.. XI 

m -1 V 

23 

1*4 

1 134 

6’7 

„ xn 

1 

... 

20 

s 

1*3 

17 

0*7 


The total number of earners has increased by 752 thousand and is nearly 
times as many in 1931 as in 1921. The bulk of this increase was in Class A 
Production of Materials.” There was a considerable increase in Class B 
“ Industry^ Transport and Trade.” Class C “ Public Administration and 
Liberal Arts " showed comparatively a small increase. There was a very large 
increase in Class D but this, as has been explained elsewheio, was duo to details 
recorded in enumeration being insufficient for classification in the course of 
abstraction. The large numbers appearing in this class should properly 
speaking go to one or other of the three other classes, probably to Class A, 
Considering the percentages it appears that there is a reduction in all the classes, 
excepting Class ]). If a correction could be applied as between Class D and the 
other classes for the error referred to above, it would perhaps be found that 
there was no reduction in Classes A and B, but a small increase and that there 
would be a reduction of percentage only in Glass C. This reduction would be due 
to the increase in Class C during the decade not being in the same proportion 
as the increase in the other classes. 

The figures for the sub-classes illustrate these observations in more detail. 
There is a large increase of numbers in Sub-Class 1 and a considerable increase in 
Sub-Classes III, IV, V and X—Industry, Irirasport, Trade and Domestic Service. 
The increase is small in sub-classes VII, VIII and IX, and there is a reduction 
in numbers in Sub-Classes II, VI and XII. The percentage has risen largely in 
Sub-Class XI and is stationary in Sub-Glasses IV and X. In all the other 
eases there is a fall in percentage. As observed in the previous paragraph, 
if the number in Sub-Class XT which should go to Sub-Ciasses I • to V were 
added there, the decreases would in all likelihood disappear under sub-classes 
I, It and V. The reduction in absolute figures In Sub-Class 11 is due to less 
mining work in 1931 as compared with 1921, and in Sub-Class VI, to reduction 
in the strength of the Army between 1921 and 1931. The reduction in Sub-Cla^ 
XII does not call for any remark. 
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REVIEW BY ORDERS AND GROUPS. 

215. Order 1. —This order beaded “ Pasture and Agriculture ” is tbe largest 
of the fifty-five orders in the scbeme of occupations. As already observed 
1703 thoiisaud of the 2330 thousand earners in the State appear under it. ^ All 
the other 54 orders contain less than one-half of the total under this order. The 
order counts also over 57H thousand working dependants and there are over 82 
thousand persons earning a subsidiary income from it. All the other orders 
count 62,878 working dependants and 160,757 persons getting a suMdiary 
income. It has five sub-orders. Sub-orders 1 (a) and 1 (b) “ Ordinary cultiva¬ 
tion ” and “ Cultivation of special crops ” constitute agriculture proper. Sub-Order 
1 (o) is “ Forestry.” Sub-orders 1 (d) and 1 (e' being “ Stock-raising '* and * Kaising 
of small animals and insects, etc.,” constitute in a general way pasture. The five 
sub-orders include altogether 2f) groups. The groups that count large numbers 
are “Non-cultivating Proprietors of Land” (43,274), “Cultivating Owners of 
land" (1,138.039), “Tenant Cultivators" (143,674), ” Agricultural Labourers " 
(270,821), “Cultivators of Coffee” (29,336), “ Market Gardeners, etc.” (13,549), 
“ Herdsmen, Shepherds and Breeders of other .Animals " (33,114), and “ Silk-worm 
rearers” (2,160*. 

i?16. Ordinary enhifation. —Ordinary Cultivation, sub-order I (a), engages 
94'9 per cent of the total earners under “ Pasture and Agriculture.” It engages 
also half the male working dependents and all but 20 thousand of the women 
working dependants, A large majority of those following agricult lire and pasture 
as subsidiary occupation are also found under this head. The women are well 
represented in this sub-order there being one woman earner to every six men 
earners and four women working de^ndants to every one male working 
dependent. The population is fairly distributed over the districts, the numbers 
being small only against the cities as might be expected. 

Land in the State is mainly held under what is known as the Rdiyaiwati 
system. The settlement is liable to revision every thirty years. There is no 
permanent settlement in the State except in a small number of pisea of coffee 
land held under special terms. The holder of land generally is directly respon¬ 
sible to Govemmeub for payment of revenne. In a small number of cases where 
Government in the past made grants of villages free of rent or on conce^on 
terms the owner is in. the position of what may be called a 2!amindar. I^aiyats 
in these cases generally hold the land as the Zamindar's tenants. Sometimes 
their title to the land is as old as the Zamindar's or they have purchased the 
land from him; in such cases the Zamindar cannot treat them as tenants at 
will. Village servants have from time immemorial had grants of lands for 
communal service. In some of these cases the full assessment is levied; in 
others a lower rate by way of concession. Land in these eases attaches to the 
respective offices and is inalienable but is otherwise like land held by the usual 
landholder under Government. There are only two Jabagiis in tbei State, the 
Sringeri and the Yelandur Jabagirs, the former being a grant to the religious 
institution knowm as the Sringeri Matt, and the latter to the descendants of the 
famous Ptimaiya, once Dewan of Mysore. In many alienated villages, a 
settlement exactly like that in force in Government villages has been introduced. 
In other cases the rate is sometimes lower and sometimes higher according to 
usage. The majority of the people who bold land dwell in the country and 
cultivate it; some owners of land dwell in the towns and cities and sometimes 
in the villages themselves and get the lands cultivated. Large numbers, again, 
cultivate for owners who do not themselves cultivate and large numbers work as 
labourers. There are not many persons who own large estates and employ 
managers or other agents for looking after property, the only instances of this 
kind being religious institutions or companies oivning coffee and tea estates. 
These facts appear from the statistics under the agricultural groups. 

Within the sub-order 1(a) “ Ordinary cultivation ” the largest number are 
cultivating owners (group S), There are 1,084 thousand men and 75 thousand 
women earners in the group, Twenty-sLx thousand men dependants and 232 
thousand women dependants of these cultivating owners work on the land^ 
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Over 16 thou^aTid persons derive a subsidiary income in this group, (’oiupared 
with the Census of 1921, the earners show an incri^ase of 401,575 men and a 
decrease of 5,921 women at this Census. 

Agrieultuml labourers (group 7) form the next largest group. The number 
of earners is a little over 143 thousand men and nearly 128 thousand women. 
Nearly* 20 thousand men and a little over 161 thousand women are shown as 
working dependants in this group. Fourteen and a half thousand men and 4| 
thousand women are shown as deriving a subsidiary income in this group. 
It should also be here noted that a large number of persons has been returned as 
engaged in labour of which the nature is not specified. Some numbers out of 
that group should properly be treated as coming under the present group 
(.\gricultural labour). The number of women earners in this group is very 
nearly the same as the number of men earners. As compared with the last Census 
the earners show a decrease of 8,495 men and an increase of 11,107 women. 

Agricultural labour in the State with the exception of the mabiad area is 
all local. In the malnad also immigrant labour is employed only on the coffee 
and tea plantations and in the area of the special crops, the labour employed on 
the cultivation of ordinary crops being mostly of the locality. The labourers are 
generally of what are called the low*er castes of Hindus. Some of them may hold 
land themselves but it is not sufficient to give them a meal tliroughout the year. 
Large numbers of them depend entirely on labour. As agriculture can employ 
them only during particular seasons, they are at other times available for work 
elsewhere. This is how a large number of labourers return themselves as labourers 
without specifying that they ate agricultural. There is such plentiful supply of 
unwanted labour in the districts that no farmer has ever been in trouble in finding 
people to attend to agricultural operations on his field. The well-to-do farmers 
keep some labouiois throughout the year. The payment is often veiy' little \ one 
blanket and Bs. 15 a year being ordinarily quite fair remuneration for one man’s 
labour all through the year. Often this kind of labourer is of the depressed 
classes and continues with the same family year after year. If the labourer 
should feel the need for some extra money for a marriage or funeral, he takes an 
advance from bis master and tries to serve it out or brings in other members of bis 
family to work with him and clear the advance. In the wet cultivation tracts, 
where there is some small difficulty in securing labourers’ continuous service on 
account of competition among the employers the arrangement is often reduced to 
writing. Cases are known in which the labourer has received money in addition, 
time after time, for household expense and has continued the contract and has 
never been able to get out of the hands of one master. Circumstances are not very 
different in the case of the coffee plantation labourer who takes an advance and 
is unable to pa^*^ it completely keeping out of debt at the same time. The 
conditions of service in these cases can hardly be said to be fair but labour is 
available on these terms and an employer cannot be blamed for getting it as 
cheap as possible, particularly iu agriculture where the margin of profit is low at 
the best of times, and subject to violent fluctuations from year to year. The law 
also helps in such contracts being enforced through the provisions of the Breach 
of Contract Begulation. The cases that come to court are, however, a very 
small proportion of the number in wOiich the labourer, in spite of the rigour of 
the conditions, faithful!}' observes the contract. This is no donbt partly due to 
his helplessness but there is just as little doubt that it is due to a general sense 
of honesty. Where a father has borrowed from a farmer and dies without fully 
paying the advance a son comes and accepts the responsibility for the advance 
and proceeds to serve it ont. It would in snch cases be quite easy for the son 
to repudiate the obligations created by bis father and give his seivices only on 
payment of a further advance; but this is not done. The only way to improve 
the condition of the agricultural labourer is to provide alternative employment 
which, if possible, is slightly more profitable. \'Vliere this has been done the 
labourer prefers to take the alternative employment in view of the freedom 
which he can enjoy. This has been seen in a nnmber of cases in the Badanval 
area where hand-spinning has been developed within the last few years. 
Labourers who had previously contracted with farmers on some such basis as 
is described above, finding that band-spinning and weaving bronght a slightly 
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lai'ger mcome, bought thouifielves or their dependimts out and settled down at 
spinning and weaving. 

Tbe group next largest after “ Agricultural labour ” is that of “ Tenant 
cultivators." There are in this group a little over 130 thousand men earners and 
13 thousand women earners. 7,03G men and 314 women earn asubsidiar}' living 
in this group. The proportion of women is rather larger than among cultivating 
owners but sujaller than among agricultural labourers. As compared with the 
last Census the earners show an increase of 68,420 men and 6,651 women. 

After the tenant cultivators in numbers come proprietors of land who do 
not cultivate it but get it cultivated by tenants, receiviug rent in money or in kind. 
The number of earners in this group is in round figures 27 thousand men and 
16 thousand women. There are besides nearly 6 thousand men and 275 women 
deriving a subsidiary income in this group. The proportion of women earners 
in this group is considerable. As compared with the Census of lfh21 the earners 
show a decrease of 625 among the men and an increase of b37 among the women. 

217. CnUivatiDii of special crop*.— Sub-order 1 (b) relating to the cultivation 
of special crops has separate groups for cinchona, cocoanut, coffee, ganja, pan¬ 
vine, rubber, tea, and market-gardening. The figures under “ Coffee ” and '* Market- 
gardening" are fairly large and those under “Tea” require notice,but the figures 
under the other crops are inconsiderable. The total number of earners in the 
group “ Coffee " is nearly 19 thousand men and over 10 thousand women. 1 he 
number of women earners hears a fair proportion to the number of men earners 
as among all labourers engaged in agriculture. Coffee in the State isgrow'n only 
in Hassan and Kadur districts and aatmally almost the whole of this population 
is found in those two districts; the few persons who are found in Bangalore City, 
the district and in the Ci^^J and Mihtaiy Station, Bangalore and elsew'bere 
being probably owners of coffee estates who may be living in these places or may 
have been visiting them at the time of the Census. The figures in the group 
cannot be compared with the figures of 1921 separately as at that Census coffee 
and several other special crops w'ent together. Taking all the figures together 
and comparing "ivitb the group of 1921 we find that there is au increase of 12,744 
men earners and 8,157 women earners. The greater part of the increase is o£ 
course under “Coffee" as this is the main special crop grown in the State, 

The number of earners under “ Market-gardeners, flow'er and fruit growers" 
is about 11 thousand men and 21 thousand women. Large numbers of the 
earners are found against the cities. This is natural as there is greater demand 
in these places for vegetables, ffowers and fruits than in the country. Tbe 
growers of pan-vine were included in this group at the last Census but are now 
shown separately'. Their number, however, is small (846 men and 64 women). 
Taking the two groups together and comparing the figures for 1921 and 1931, 
the earners at this Census show an increase of 6,671 men and l,G18 women. 

Tea was included in the coffee-group in the Census of 1921. It is now 
seperately shown. There are 1,267 men and 2,146 women earners shown under 
this head nearly all of them, as in the ease of coffee, being found in Hassan and 
Kadur districts. The women are a larger number than the men indicating that 
in the labour employed the women preponderate. 

213. Forestry. —Sub-order 1 (c) “ Forestry " has four groups and counts 
about 2,800 men and 1,100 women earners besides about 1,000 men and 500 
women earning a subsidiary income. Nearly 1,500 of the earners are forest 
officers, rangers, and guards ; 723 wood-cuttera and charcoal burners; 1,600 
collectors of forest produce. The group “Collectors of lac” has 9 earners 
which is an insignificant number, The officers in the first group are employees 
of Government, in the second group mainly labourers employed by the Forest 
Department and iu the third group contractors of tbe Department and labourers 
working under them. The forest workers are mostly found in the three districts 
Mysore, Kadur and Shimoga which have large forests, Wood-cuttcre and 
charcoal burners are found in large numbers in the districts of Kadur (225), 
Chitaldmg (21.3) and Shimoga (71), What is called forest produce is not 
necessarily produce found in the large forests but nuts, bark—tanning-bark in 
particular—or gum found on tree or bush all over the country and in areas 
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belonging to Government. The earners in this group are therefore found in largo 
numbers in Kolar, Tumkur and ('bitaldrug districts. 

219, Slock-raiting. “Sub-order 1 (d) “ Stock-raising has a group for breeders 
and kee^rs of cattle and buffaloes and another for breeders of transport anitiiala 
which contain very small numbers. The third group “ Herdsmen, sheplierds, 
and breeders of other animals.” contains nearly all the population earning in 
this order (over 2H thousand men and 5 thousand women), Uver J2 thousand 
men and one thousand women are show’u as earning a subsidiary income in this 
order, A large part of this population may be considered as consisting of persons 
going out with the village cattle, cows, buffaloes and sheep, to the grar,ing ground. 
Some small number would be breeders of goats and pigs. Tumkur district has 
the largest number of the earners; then come Mysore, Chitaldrug and Kolar 
districts. Compared with the Census of 1921, the earners in this group show' an 
increase of 2I,()lo men and 4,12.5 women. 

The 8tate is famous for some of its breeds of cattle. Government have 
always had a cattle department known as the Ammt Mahal Department. Large 
areas of land have been reserved for the cattle of this department in the wooded 
parts of the country. Apart from this, however, there is not w'bat might be 
called a cattle-breeding industry in the State. The shepherds traditionally keep 
sheep. The wandering communities keep pigs which travel all over the country 
along with their owners. They pick up what rubbish they can get on the way 
and receive no care beyond what is necessary for not being lost. Goats are kept 
by many classes of people and some trouble is taken by their owners to find them 
fodder (but as a rule this fodder is found at the expense of trees grownsby others 
with trouble or growling on public land. Goat-raising has been recognized as a 
menace to vegetation both by officers of Government and by the public. Even 
cows and buffaloes are not in any real sense bred in the State. Undeveloped and 
inferior bulls are allowed to grow up in the herds and there is much careless 
breeding. The only direction in w hich there is a conscious and definite purpose 
is in making up pairs of bullocks likely to be required for cart and plough and 
getting them ready for the market. In several parts of the State the festivities 
connected with important teinples have by tradition been made the occasion for 
the gathering and sale of cattle, mainly bollocks. Agriculturists in the State 
generally gmw their own fodder in such quantity as might be required to supple¬ 
ment the hay and straw which they get out of their fields. The agriculturist 
that has leisure and is so minded sows a little more of the jola than is required 
for the year’s supply, makes up out of his calves a promising and neat looking 
pair, buying an odd calf from some one else if necessary, and feeds them for a 
year ov two for the market. The feeding is very brisk and intense just before the 
gathering of the market and generally speaking, good prices are received for the 
cattle taken for sale. In some of these markets as many as 20 to 40 thousand 
heads of cattle are known to gather, and the number that are sold are more than 
the number that are taken back for w'ant of a price. All this breeding has, 
however, been so far carried on on traditional lines, unscientifically or by methods 
know'n to ancient science. The Agricultural and the Veterinary Departments of 
Government have for some 3 'ear 9 tried to spread ideas about cattle-breeding and 
to provide good bulls all over the country. Baiyats everywhere may now perhaps 
see the wisdom of using a good bull for their cattle rather than ill-conditioned 
and immature bulls grown in the herds, but there is still need for propaganda in 
this respect. There is excellent provision in the existiog organization for grow¬ 
ing fodder, for feeding cattle and for selling them. The organization has only to 
be modified to suit scientific ideas and modern conditions. 

226, Raising of small animals and Insects. — Sub-Order 1 (e) has three groups 
two of which—“Raising of birds and beasts’' and “Lac Cultivation”—have 
hai'dly any numbers. Large numbers appear only in the group relating to the 
silk worm. The total number of ^^mers in this group is 1,2^ men and 872 
women. This represents, however, only the population which is mainly 
dependent on rearing silk worms. This number is much smaller than the 
number of people who rear silk worms by way of a subsidiary occupation: 10,,860 
men and 473 women. 
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The populfttion depending upon tUe rearing of silk ivoniis is found mainly in 
Mysore, Bangalore and Kolar districts. A small number is found in Tuinkur 
district and none in tbe other districts* Silk is diseUBfied further under the head 
“Rural and Cottage Industries “ in this chapter. 

221. Order 2.—This order headed “ Fishing and Hunting " lias 088 men and 
113 women earners the majority of them in the group “ Fishing and Pearling ” 
and a veiy small number under “ Hunting.'* People who merely fish or hunt 
would not get enough for their living anywhere in the State except perhaps in 
the Civil aod Militarj' Station, Bangalore, and the other cities and veiy large 
towms. An equally large number follows this occupation for a subsidiary income. 

222. Order 3. “This order headed “ Metallic minerals ” has groups for gold, 
iron, lead, silver and zinc, manganese, tin and wolfram and other metallic 
minerals. It has nearly 11,000 men earners and less than 4W) women earners, 
A very la^e majority of this population appears under “ Gold * against the Koiar 
Gold Fields Area where alone in the whole State gold is mined. A small 
number appears under “Iron” and is found entirely in Kadur and Shimoga 
districts; in the former where ore is mined for the Bhadravati Iron Works 
and in the latter where the Bhadravati WTorks are actually situated. There 
is no population appearing under lead, silver and zinc. Sotall numbers appe^ 
under the other groups. Compajed with the Census of 1921, the population in 
the order shows a decrease of 7,082 men and 632 women. 

223. Order*.— The number of earners in this order “N on-metallic Minerals’' 
is 342 men and 78 women. 293 of the men and all the women appear under 
group 40 “ Salt, salt^petre, and other saline substances,” and 49 men and uo 
women under group 37 “Building materials " meaning mainly stouecjuariying. 
The number under the latter head should perhaps have been larger if the actual 
work of each earner had been properly entered in the sch^ule. As it is the 
probabilities are that some number of persons engaged mainly in quarrying stone 
appear under the building industry group 90 which also provides room for peraoos 
quarrying and helping in building. Some numbers may also have gone into the 
head “ Trade in building materials.” 

224. Order 5— This order “Textiles” begins the Sub-class “ Industry” and has 
nine groups and counts nearly 34^ thousand men camers and over 12f thousaud 
women earners. Over 23| thousand of the men and nearly 7 thousand of the 
women appear under the group “ Cot-ton-spinning, sizing and weaving; " nearly 
6 thousand of the men aud 3 thousaud of the womeu appear under “ W'ool-carding, 
spinning and weaving; “ nearly 3^ thousand men and 2 thousand women appear 
under “Silk-spinning and weaving;” the other groups contain very small numbiirs. 
The women bear a fair proportion to the men in all the three large groups. 

Large numbers of the earners iu the group “ Cotton-apiuning, aizmg and 
weaving” appear in Bangalore City and district, and in Mysore and Chitaldrug 
districts. Tumknr and Koiar districts also have considerable numbers, Under 
“ Wool ” large numbers appear in Tumknr and Chitaldrug districts and Bangalore 
City. Under “ Silk ” more than 60 per cent of the earners appear against Banga¬ 
lore City and some numbers against Chitaldrug, Mysore and Bangalore districts. 

The arrangement of groups at this Census differs from that of 1921, and 
figures in several groups at the two Censuses have to be added to be even roughly 
comparable. Taking the population in the cotton groups and the wool groups 
and the silk groups at the two Censuses together we find that the earners in the 
cotton groups show an increase of 10,036 men and 4,954 women; the earners in 
the w'ool groups an increase of 665 men and 1,617 women; and the earners in the 
silk group an increase of 2,022 men and 726 women. The large increase nxider 
the head “ Cotton ” is contributed mainly by Bangalore City and district, and 
Mysore district. The increase in Bangalore City and district is due to the new 
mills and expansion of work in those which previously existed. The increase in 
Mysore district is due mainly to the Khai centre which the Department of 
Industries and Commerce is working at Badanval and Terakanambi in Mysore 
district. A note on the work done by this Centre prepared from material furnished 
by the Director of Industries and Commerce is given as Appendix IV at the end 
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of the Volume. The increase under wool is coutributed msLnly by Ihc two districts, 
Cbitaldnig and Tumkur where wool-carding, spinning and weaving are largely 
carried On in the State, Kolar district shows a decrease under this head since the 
last Census, The increase under Silk ’* is noticeable against Bangalore City and 
Chiialdrug district. Many small weaving concerns have developed in Bangalore 
Cit^' in the last decade and this accounts for the increase of ^ners in this group 
in the City, 

225. Order 6. —This order relates to industries of hides, skin and hard mate¬ 
rials from the animal kingdom, There are 3,111 men earners and 347 women 
earners in the order. The majority of them are workers in leather and are found 
against Bangalore and Chitaldrug {listricts. 

226. (^der 7,— The total number of earners ivorking in Wood " as principal 
occupation is 17,123 men and 4,705 w'omeo. More than 11 thousand of the men 
are carpenters, turners and joiners and nearly 44 thousand basket-makers and 
W'orkers in other wood material and about 1,500 are saw' 3 "ers j 4,645 of the women 
are basket-makers and workers in other woody material, the other two groups 
containing only 60 w'omen earners. The large majority of the men earners in this 
order are thus carpenters and joinets and almost all the women earners are 
makers of baskets and other such articles. Basket-Tnaking is the main work of 
the caste known as Meda. Both men and women in this caste engage themselves 
in this industry. The number of women under this group isi slightly larger even 
than the number of men camera. 

A great part of the sawing is done in the Forest Department or by contrac¬ 
tors of the Forest Department and naturally in the forest tracts. The sawyer's 
are thus found in large numbers in Hassau, Shimoga and Kadur districts. Much 
smaller numbers are found in other districts, the largest among them ^ing 114 
in Chitaldrug district and the Bmallest 7 in the Kolar Gold Fields Area. The 
carpenters are somewhat more evenly distributed. The City and the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, and Mysore City have about 1,000 about 800 and 
about 600 of these earners resMctively, Among the districts, Mysore district has 
the largest number, 2,730. The cities have a uumber of furniture concerns and 
other industries in which carpenters are required; hence the large number of 
earners under this group. Under the old village economy, there used to W a 
carjjenter in every large village. This may be taken as the case in rural parts 
even at present. The basket-makera also arc fairly evenly distributed as between 
the various cities and the districts. 

The number of persons with carpentry as principal occupation in 1921 was 
9,758, The numljer at the present Census shows an increase of 1,524. In the 
group “ Basket-makers ” the number for 1921 was 6,438. The inereaae at this 
Census was 3,624. 

227. Order 8, —The total number of earners w'orking in “Metals ” as princi¬ 
pal occupation is 8,556 males and 125 females. Of them, as many as 6,244 
men and 81 women, that is nearly 76 per cent of the total, are blacksmiths; other 
workers in iron and makers of implement a, workers in brass, copper and bell- 
metal (group 60) and workers in other metals (group 61) are about a thousand in 
each case. There are 255 men and 4 w’omen engaged in smelting and forging 
and rolling iron and other metals. The other two groups under this order 
“ Makers of arms, guns, etc.,” and “ Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc.” count 
very small numbers. The men greatly preponderate in this order. The number 
of w'orkers is fairly distributed between districts and cities. The blacksmiths 
and other workers in iron and makers of implements are found ail over the 
country. In the old order of village economy the blacksmith was given a place 
just as was the carpenter. The workers in brass, copper and bell-metal are found 
in Ipge numbers in Mysore district, Bangalore City, Shimoga district and the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Elsewhere they are found in rather small 
numbers. Mysore district has particular places, for example, Nagamangala 
where vessels for household use have been made for a long time. In the City 
and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, are found a large number of people 
making similar utensils out of imported metal-plate. The number in Shimoga 
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district is not so easj’ to understand- The workers in other Dietals are found in 
large numbers in Tutukur, Mysore and Chitaldmg districts and in the Civil and 
Military Statiorij Bangalore. Over 50 per cent of the smeltera, forgers and 
rollers of iron are found in Shimoga district which has the Bhadravati Iron Works, 
Elsewhere tlie numbers are much smaller. 

As compared with 1921, the total number of earners in the group Black- 
smiths, etc,, " shows an increase of 307 ; the number of workers in copper and 
bell-metal has tnereased by 228; and of workers in other metals, etc,, by 291. 

228, Order 9. —The total number of earners in this order “Ceramics*' is 7,395 
men and 4,35.5 women. Of this number, 7,120 men and 4,254 women are found 
in group 63 “Potters and makers of earthenware,” Of the reiiiaining small 
number 275 men and 101 women, 269 men and all the women are found as brick 
and tile-makers and only 6 men are engaged in other works in “ Ceramics.” In 
the case of the potter as in the case of the basketmaker it has to be noticed 
that there is a large number of women earners. This is also mainly a caste 
occupation most of the workers being of the Kumbara caste, and the vromen help 
in bringing day and turning wheel and otherwise in making pots and other ware. 
The number of earners is fairly well distributed over the districts. It is rather 
small in the cities as might be expected. The Kumbara in the rural parts 
makes mainly pots and other household earthenware but be also makes country 
tiles. The country tile has gone out of fashion and is rarely used in the cities 
and apparently, w'hat supply is required of pots in the city comes from the 
surrounding country. Hence the small number under this group in the city 
areas. 

Of the brick and tile makers, 96 men and 95 women are found against 
Bangalore district and 97 men in the Civil and ilLlitary Station, Bangalare. It 
is to be feared that numbers of brick workers who might have been shown under 
this group in Bangalore City and Mysore City where building is going on on a 
large scale are mostly shown under group 90 relating to building Industries. 

The total number of persons who made iwts and other earthenw^are as 
principal occuj^tion was 6,786 in 1921: the figure for the present Census shows 
therefore an increase of 4,588. 

B29. Order 10. —^The number of total earners dependent on the making of 
chemical products, both those properly so called and those which are analogous, 
is ‘2,031 men aud 680 women. The phrase " analogous products ” is used lieeause 
the makers of vegetable oils are included here. The number for this group, 68 
“Manufacture and refining of vegetable oi I, ” is over 80 per cent of the total 
number in the order. There are oil-mills all over the countiy run generally by 
the members of the caste known as Ganiga. There is a fairly large proportion of 
women workers in this group, the men earners being 1,740 and the woitien 
earners 660. The munbers in the other groups are very small being 145 men 
and 2 women under “ Manufacture of ®rated and mineral waters and ice" and 
91 men and 6 woroen under “ Manufacture of matches, fire works and other 
explosives.” 

Oil-milling has always been part of village industry in the State. Thus the 
manufacturers and refiners are found all over the State, the smallest numbers 
being found in the Cities. The vtabtiid districts which do not grow much oil¬ 
seed have the smallest number of earners. The number in Chitaldriig district 
also is small. The reason for this is not apparent. It may be due mainly to the 
fact that Davangere is a centre of trade and that oil-seed grown in the district is 
mostly exported instead of being milled in the localities. The other districts not 
having similar facilities for export, mill a larger proportion of the oil seed they 
grow*. The inannfacturers of a-rated waters are foimd largely in the Cities of 
Bangalore, Mysore aud the Civil and Military* Station, Bangalore, as might he 
expected, and in Kadur and Shimoga districts. The large number m the Shimoga 
and Kadur districts is not easy* to understand. It is possible that the principal 
places being far away, business men in these districts find it cheaper to make their 
mineral water and sell it than to get it from those places as towns in the maidan 
may. The figures under “ Manufacture of matches, etc.,” are Iprge for Tumkur and 
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Sbunoga districts, and small for all other districts and all the cities. It is to bo 
feared that these figures are not quite correct as there are many persons in the 
cities vrho make &ieworks articles and sell them. The number, howe%'er, is in 
no case veiy large and the total under the group cannot be far short of the 
correct figime. There is no remark to make about the other groups except that 
there are 19 in Mysore City as against a total of 41 for the whole State under 
“ Others.” 

The number of earners under “ Manufacture and refining of vegetable oil ” 
in 1921 was 1,515. The figure for the present Census shows an increase of 833. 

230. Order 11. —The total number of earners engaged in food industries as 
principal occcupation is 7,276 men and 2,.369 women. Of this number 2,613 
men and 19 women were toddy-drawers; 1,386 men and 25 women, butchers; 
1,800 men and 971 women, manufacturers of tobacco. The other groups “ Rice- 
pounders, buskers and flour-grinders,” and “ Grain-pare hers ” counted the larger 
part of the small nutuher remaining. Makers of sugar, molasses and gur,” 
” Sweetmeat and condiment makers,’' *' Brewers and distillers ” appear in siuall 
numbers. Manufacturers of opium and ganja do not appear in the Tables 
at alb 

Of these groups, “ Riee-pounders and buskers” count more women than men, 
and the “Manufacturera of tobacco” have more than half as many women as men. 
In all the other groups the men preponderate. 

Earners in the larger groups are fairly well-distributed all over the districts. 
Toddy-drawers naturally are not found in the cities. Rice-pounders and 
buskers show large uiuubers in Mysore (490), Shimoga (266), Bassan (155), 
Eadur (139), Bangalore (113) districts and in the Cities of Mysore (119) and 
Bangalore (104). In the other districts and cities their numbers are rather 
small. The rice-mill is becomiog familiar even in the countryside where there are 
large areas of rice-growing land and manual labour is going out in the country 
also. The manufacturers of tobacco are fotmd largely in Mysore and Bangalore 
districts and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. Mysore district has 
large tobacco-growing areas and the Civil and Military Station has a cigar 
manufacturing concern. 

Compared with the last Census the numbers under the main groups in this 
order show the following increases or decreases. 


Group ■ 

1 

Ijicreftset+) or decre-asej -) 

1. Eioe-poandors, otfl. 

—19« 

2. Butebers 

+ 145 

3. Toddy^fawai^ 

+ 306 

Maoufaatyrea of tobacco, etc. 

+2,006 


231. Order 12.— The total number of earners engaged in industries of the 
dress and the toilet as principal occupation is 3o,l^ men and 6,303 women. 
The largest number appears under group 85 Washing and cleaning ” with 
10,648 men and 4,396 women, Washing is the traditional occupation of the 
caste known as “ Agasa.” These people are found all over the country. Thej' 
have always been a part of the regular village economy* The women are w'eil- 
represented in this group, The next largest number is found under “ Tailors, 
dress-makers, etc.,” the men being 8,792 and the women. 1,432. Barbers, 
hair-dressers and wig-makers ” (group 86) has 6,729 men and 16 women. Next 
comes **Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers” with 3,727 men and 121 women. 
The other groups in this order “ Embroiderers, hat-makers ” (group 84) and 
“Other industries connected with the toilet” (group 37j count very small 
numbers. 

The 'workers are fairly well distributed all over the State as might be 
expected of industries connected with an essential part of human life such as 
dress and the toilet. 
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The QR ruber of eaj'ners m the more importSiDt groups show increase or 
decrease as corupared with 1921 as shown in the following statement, 


Group 

lDcreA«e'+) or deoroafle{—) 

L Wftfthmfl and deling 

+ 3.163 


+3.246 

S'!. mm'M m ^ 

+ 1.133 

4. Shoo-mftkei^ 

"1.335 


332. Order 13. —There is no large scope for the manufacture of furniture 
in the country. The figures under this order do not require discussion. 

233. Order 14. —All persons earning an income in the building industries 
are put together under one group in this order. '27,102 men and 6,806 women 
were engaged in these industries principally, and 8,504 men and 458 women 
derived a subsidiary income from them, L^e numbers of the earners are 
found in the cities but the nuiubera in the districts are aleo considerable. 
Compared with the Census of 1921 the number In this group of industries shows 
an increase of 10,185 men earners and 3,492 women earners. 

234. Order 1S. —This order headed Construction of nieans of transport has 
only 98T men earners and 8 women earners. More than half of the men are 
engaged in making, assemblmg or repairing motor vehicles or cycles; and the 
remaining men and all the women in making carriages, carts and wheels. Two 
hundred and eighteen out of 481 men earners in the first group are found in the 
Civil and Militaiy^ Station, Bangalore; the others are distributed all over the 
State. The men in the Civil and Military Station are cycle dealers who get 
parts and assemble them here, or are repairers of bicycles and motor-cars. 
Makers of carts and carriages are found largely in ^fysore and Kadur districts. 

236. Order 16. —There is only one group in this order, “ Heat, light, 
electricity, motive power, etc.,"' “Gas works and electric light and power." 
There are 869 men earners and 2 w^omen earners in the group. It may bo said 
that almost the whole of this population is employed by the Electrical Depart¬ 
ment of Government, there being no private company which is engaged in the 
production of gas, heat or light on a large scale. 

Compared with the Census of 1921 there is an increase of 70 men and a 
decrease of 9 women. 

A large number of the earners appear in Mysore and Bangalore districts 
and in the four city areas: in ^Mysore district because the powder is generated there 
and transmitted through taluks included in that district; in Bangalore district 
on account of the transmission; and in the city areas because the power is largely 
used there. The largest number are foond in the Kolar Gold Fields Area as the 
Department supplies power to the Mines and a large establishment is engaged 
in this connection. There were no figures against Chitatdrug, Hassan, Kadur and 
Shimoga districts in this group at the last Census. Figures have appeared 
against Chitaldnig and Shimoga this time as investigations for producing 
electricity in the Gersoppa Falls and for leading electricity from Bangalore to 
places further north are on hand. Small increases against the other districts are 
due to a few town municipalities aod occasionally villages having installed 
electric lights iu the closing years of the decade. 

236. Order 17. —This order contains six groups. Only three of them, 
namely, 95 “Printers, engravers, book-binders, etc.," 9S “Makers of jewellery 
and ornaments ’’ and ICX) Scavenging “ have considerable numbers. The other 
three groups 96 “ Makers of musical instruments," 97 “ Makers of clooks, etc.,’’ 
99 “ Other miscellaneous industries ” count very small numbers. 1,836 men and 
17 women earn their Kving principally as printers, engravers, book-binders, etc. 
They are foimd in large numbers in Bangalore City, the Civil and Jfilitary 
Station, Bangalore and In Mysore City. Compared with the Census of 1921 
they show an increase of 277 men and a decrease of 246 women. The makers 
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of jewellery count over 16 thousand men earners and 277 women earners. They 
are distributed all over the State. Compared with the corresponding group of 
1921 the earners show an increase of 3,217 men and a decrease of 282 women. 
There are 3,090 men and '2,127 women earning their income principally by sca¬ 
venging. The women scavengers bear a fair proportion to the men scavengers. 
The earners are, as might be expected, found largely in the city areas, being 
employed by the luunicipaUties and the Kolar Gold Fields Sanitar}' Board. 
Elsewhere the numbeis are more or Ies.s according to the number of luunioipa- 
lities. Compared with the Census of 1921 there is an increase of 155 men and 
302 women in this group. 

237. lodostria] Labour. — Some words may noiv be said about industrial 
labour in the State. Mills are found in the State only in Bangalore City and ita 
neighbourhood and in Mysore City. Mining labour is found mainly on the Kolar 
Gold Fields Area and plantation labour only in Kadur and Hassan districts. The 
Eoyal Commission appointed in 1929 for enquiring into and reporting on 
conditions of labour in industrial imdertakiugs and plantations in India did not 
take evidence about Indian States and conditions in Mysore did not therefore 
come under its purview but the observations made by the Commission in their 
report apply in a large measure to industrial labour in the State. 

Labour In the mills in Bangalare is largely immigrant and comes from the 
Telugu and Tamil districts of the neighbouring province of Madras. Some part 
of it comes from the agricnltural classes in the Stale, particularly the poorer 
tracts like ^Nagamangala and Kunigal taluks. Much of the labour in Mysore 
Cify seems to W local. The 1 ocal labourers, as well as the immigrant labourers, 
keep in touch with their villages, but, as might be expected, tbe number of these 
is less among the i in id [grants than among the local labourers. Immigrant labour 
is found li^’ing close to the mills with a fair number of women and children. 
Statistics have not been taken to determine the proportion of women and men. 
but it is not so low as in some of the larger cities of India. Whether the 
labourer comes from some area within the State or from outside, there is not for 
tbe labouring population any targe contrast of enviroDmcnt as compared with the 
natK'e village. The labourer from the Madras districts is quite at home In 
Bangalore. There are others from his part of the country long sinM settled here, 
speaking the same language and U^dng the sauie kind of life, and it is therefore 
easy for him to get into a group like the one he might have left in his village. 
It cannot be said that there Is not enough labour available in these industries. 
There is reason to believe that the iiiaistrtf is powerful here as elsewhere in 
employing labour and interpreting it to tbe employers. The employnieat of 
women in factories has also given rise to the usual difRculties. No special steps 
seem to have been taken by the mills for housing their workers or for educating 
them outside working hours, or for providing for instruction to their children. 
Philantliropic associations are doing some welfare work in the area where the 
labourers live, and the idea of providing cheap houses for labourers by encouraging 
inveRtment of private capital in a housing scheme assisted by the owners of 
mills has recently been taken up for consideration by the Bangalore City 
Municipality. There is a Factory Act in the 8tate, and the Director of 
Industries and Gommerce is in charge of all welfare questions relating to labour 
and is styled I jabour Commissioner. A Workmen's Compensation Act was placed 
on the Statute Book in the year 1923, Much of the labour here, as elsewhere, 
is uneducated and has begun to assert itself only reotntly. .\s elsewhere, too, 
the leadem of labour have been persons from outside tbe ranks of labour and this 
has been no small source of difficulty in the settlement of disputes between the 
employers and the employees; the other great cause being want of direct contact 
between the management and the labourers caused by difference of race in many 
cases and language in nearly all cases. There have been strikes in several of the 
mills within the decade and a few of them developed into violent mob activity. 
Government recently appointed a conciliation board with representatives of 
cmploj'ers and labourers to deal with difficulties that may arise between capital 
and laboiu* and bring about an understanding wherever possible. The Kolar 
Gold Fields Mining Companies are among the most important employers of labour 
in the State. Labour here is largely recruited from the province of Madias. A 
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fair)}’ large town has grown around the Mines and the Mining Companies have 
provided some kind of accommodation for the labourers. There was for a long 
time no legal provision for the payment of compensation to ijersons dying or 
injured in the course of mining. The Workmen’s Compensation Regulation has 
placed the labourer’s claim to consideration on such accoimts on a legal basts. 
There was a labour strike on the Mines in 1930. In pursuance of an under- 
standing then arrived at, Government deputed a special officer to study the 
conditions of the labourers engaged in the industry and report in ^bat respects 
improvements might be efieeted. The report made by this officer was published 
soirietime ^o. Extracts from this report regarding housing conditions on the 
Mining Area have been given in Chapter 1. On some of the suggestions made 
by the Special UfHcer the MLoing Companies seem to have taken action. 
Regarding others, Government passed orders recently. 

The labour on the coffee and tea plantations in Kadur and Hassan districts 
comes mostly from the coast country just below the Ghats. In this case also 
there is no difficulty on the ground of change of environment. Much of the 
labour, besides, comes in for the season and returns at the end of the season to 
the coast. This is however only part of the labour. Another part is local and is 
mostly of the depressed classes. This population dwells on the plantations in 
conditions that are generally bleak. The wages are not high l>ecause the 
labourer b tied to the locality and takes what he is given. He has generally 
taken an advance from hb employer to be paid out of wages earned, week by 
week, but these wages are hardly enough for livelihood and each family, while 
paying back part of the advance, incurs a new debt for provision taken on 
account generally from the management. A state of dependence of labour on 
capital hardly differing from serfdom thus comes into existence and persists to 
the detriment both of labour and of capital; for, labour of this kind cannot be 
efficient and must be a constant source of anxiety to the employer. Health 
conditions in the tiialnad — bad even for the ordinary population which can live 
in the better type of houses—are intolerable for the people working on the 
plantations. Sheds temporarily put up and quite inadequate to protect the 
residents from the inclemencies of the weather are often the only accommo¬ 
dation these people have. Medical aid is also fairly far away except where as 
in the better class plantation the employer keeps a full time medical man on the 
estate or engages the medical practitioner in a neighbouring station to pay 
periodical visits to the estate. Of education, whether for the adult or for the 
children, there is In these cases no thought whatever and welfare activities 
which do not tlonrish even under the favourable conditions of city life have no 
chance of raising their head here. 

238. Order 18. With this order “Transport by Air” we enter into the 
sub-class “ Transport.” There is no transport by air in tbe State. 

239. Order 19. —Of transport by water there is only a little. Seven hundred 
and forty-eight men and 408 women are shown as earning their income principally 
in this order. About one in eight of them are boatmen and boat owners, and the 
rest are labourerB employed on rivers and channels. These latter, though employed 
on canals, are not really concerned with transport as their main work is in 
connection with agrlcultuie. 

240. Order 20, 18,332 men and 1,195 women earn their income principally 

in this Older. Nearly 13i thousand men and 133 women derive a snhsiffiary 
income from the same source. The majority of the earners are owners, managers 
and employees connected with vehicles not mechanically driven. Large numbers 
of them are found in tbe cities and considerable numbers in the districts. These 
people own bullock carts and light carts known as }uikAS and shahapasands^ 
drawn by ponies. Mechanically driven vehicles give occupation to a much smaller 
number': 1,056 men and four women. Of the population included in the order, 
1,815 men and 1,075 women earn their living principally as labourers on roads and 
bridges, and 294 men and 73 women as contractors and private overseers in the 
same connection. Sixteen men appear under tbe bead “ Porters, etc.” Compared 
with the Census of 1921 the cart and jutka owners show an increase of 4,169 men 
and a decrease of 15 women; owners of mechanically-driven conveyances, an 
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iDcreafie of 939 meo and S women; labourers on roads and bridges show an increase 
of 1,467 men and 860 women and others employed on tbeir construction and main¬ 
tenance a decrease of 118 men and 34 women j and i>orters, etc., a decrease of 462 
men and 79 women. The other groups in the order relating to iflki and pack 
animals count very small numbers. A conveyaii^ like a palki is now not in 
general use and is kept only in religious institutions and used for ceremonial 
purposes, And with the introduction of the motor bus and lorry all over the Slate 
the pack animal has disappeared almost completely, 

241. Order 21.— The earners employed in the Railways by way of principal 
occupation numbered 4,907 men and 41 w'omen. These figures do not include 
labourers of various kinds employed bj' the railways. The miniber of these labourers 
including porters employed on railw'ay premises was 1,744 men and Ij 7 women. 
The total miinbtw employed by the railways, not mclnding those who did work 
for the railways to earn a subsidiary income, w'as thus 6,872 persons. 

Of the higher class of employees in this order, over 20 per cent were in 
Bangalore City. This might be expected as the City is the junction of many 
line^ of railw’av. The next largest numbers are found in Mysore City, and in 
Kolar and Mysore districts. These districts are well served by railways and 
Mysore City is a fairly large railway junction. 

The distribution of coolies and porters does not call for remarks except that 
nearly a third of the total number are returned from the Shimoga district, this 
being due to the fact that the extension of the railway line from Shimoga to 
Arasalu was in progress at the time of the Census. 

The total number of persons employed by the railways is according to depart- 
nicntal returns 7,881. The number of persons employed on railways at the last 
Census was 5,754. At this Census the number was 1,118 more. 

242. Order 22.— There were 1,602 men and 15 w'omen engaged in the Post, 
Telegraph aud Telephone services by way of principal occupation. Their distri¬ 
bution over the State does not call for remarks. As compared with the last 
Census the number is 70 mote. The returns received from the Department show 
that the total employed is 1,992. 

243. Order 23.— This order includes only one group, “ Bank managers, 
money-lenders, exchange and insurance Agents, money changers and brokers 
and their employees.” \N'itb it we enter the sub-class ** Trade.” The total number 
of persons following this trade as principal occupation is 3,439 men and 724 ■women. 
Money-lending in the Htato is carried on as a subsidiary occupation by large 
numbers of people. It thus happens that the number of persons earning a 
subsidiarj' iucotne in this group of occupations is much larger, ufz., 5,993 men and 
2-52 women, than the number engaged in them by way of principal occupation. 
Of the people engaged in this group as principal occupation, 1,210 men and 93 
women are found in the four cities. The rest arc distributed more or l^ss evenly 
over the districts. The number earning a subsidiary income is smaller in the 
cities and larger in the districts. The largest number (1,358) is found in Mysore 
district, the next largest (956) in Tumkur district * then come Bangalore distnct 
(909), Kolar district (844), Chitaldrug district (693), Hassan distnct (658),. 
Shimoga district (472) and Kadur district (240). 

The number of those following the occupation as principal occupation at the 
last Census was 2,a57. At this Census the niunber is 4,163. The figures for this 
Census show an increase of 1,155 men and 151 women. 

244. Order 24.— This order lias onl}- one group: “ Brokere, commission 
agents, commercial travellers, warehouse owners and employees. The number 

these people for the State is shown as 1,141 men and 6 women. I bis is a 
miscellaneous class, and the figures are rather unevenly distributed between the 
districts and the cities indicating that the description of tbe business has not 
been always uniform. 

The number in the corresponding class at the last Census was 569 men and 
57 women. The present Census show's 572 men more and 51 w'omen less. 
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245< Order 25. —There ia only one group in this ortler “ Trade is textiles 
also. 7,302 men and 593 women were engaged in this group as principal occu¬ 
pation. Nearly 25 per eeut of the total number of men are found in the four 
cities and the others are more or less evenly distributed in the districts. 

The niunber in the corresponding group at the last Census was 7,640 men 
and 364 women. The present Census figures show a decrease of 244 men and an 
increase of 229 women. 

248. Order 26. —This order, Trade in leather, etc.,” also only one group 
and the total number of persons engaged in it by way of principal occupation is 
1,213 men and 9 women. The Civil and Military' Station, Bangalore, has 188 
of the men and the other cities have small numbers. There are leather-tanning 
concerns close to the Civil and Military Station and this partly accounts for the 
large number of people engaged in the trade in the Station, 

The number of workers in the corresponding group at the last Census was 1,311 
men and 116 women, the present Census sboviing a decrease of 98 among men 
and 107 among women. 

247. Order 27. —This order including people engaged in trade in ’wood of 
various kinds has a total of 878 men and 304 women engaged in it as pi^cipal 
occupation. Compared "with the last Census, there is an increase of 270 men 
and a decrease of 176 w'omen. 

248. Order 28, —This order baa only one group “ Trade in metals, machinery, 
knives, tools, etc., ” counting 543 men and ^ women engaged in it as principal 
occupation. Compared with the last Census there is an increase of 184 men and 
a decrease of 3 women. 

249. Order 29.— This order also has one group “ Trade in pottery, bricks and 
tiles ” counting just 100 men and 36 women engaged in it as principal occupation. 
The number is veiy small as pottery and bricks and tiles are generally sold by 
persons who make them and there are very few people engaged in only the sale 
of these articles. Those who make and sell appear under “ Industry '* and not 
“ Trade,'* and the figures relating to them have been reviewed earlier. 

250. Order 30. —This order also has only one group “ Trade in drugs, dyes 
etc.” The total number of persons engaged is 227 men and 30 women. Eemarks 
made about order 29 apply in this case also, 

251. Order SI,— This order headed “Hotels, cafes, restanmnts ” includes 
throe groups: 126 “ Vendors of wine, liquors, etc.,” 1*2f “ Owners and managers 
of hotels and similar institutions,” and 128 ” Hawkers of drink and food-stuffs,*' 
The total number employed in the order is 6,730 men and 1,378 women. About 
a third of the number of men and a sixth of the number of women is found in 
group 126, and tivo-tbirds of the men and more than a third of the women 
under group 127. The rest are hawkers of drink and foodstuffs and in this 
group the women are twice as many as the men. 

More than a third of the men and the women earners in the order are found 
in the cities. The others are fairly evenly distributed over the districts. 

The number of vendors of wine, liquor, etc., at the last Census was 2,542 men 
and 239 women. The figures at this Census show a decrease of 303 men and 36 
women. The number of managers, owners of hotels, etc., at the last Census was 
1,530 men and 491 women. The numbers at this Census show an increase of 
2,649 men and 37 women. 

252. Order 32. —This order headed ” Other trade in foodstuffs ” includes 
the large groups 129 “ Grain and pulse dealers,” and 134 “ Dealers in other food¬ 
stuffs.*’ The numbers engaged in these groups are 13,843 men and 8,369 women. 
Three other groups 130, “ Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and spices” 131 “ Dealers 
in dairy products, eggs and poultry" and 135 “Dealers in tobacco” 
count nearly all the rest of the people engaged in the order. The other groups 
132 ” Dealers in animals for food ” 133 “ Dealers iu fodder lor animals,” 
136 ” Dealers in opium ** and 137 “ Dealers in ^nja " count insignificant 
numbers. The total number engaged in the occupations in this order by way of 
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prinoipAl occupation is 23/210 men and 10,387 women- It wnll be observ^ that 
the number of women ir not far short of the number of men. This position is 
contributed to b}'’ the lari^e number of women in groups 131, 13H and 134. 
The first group has about <3§ thousand more women earners than men earners, 
the second group a thousand more women earners than men earners, and the last 
group has only about 2,400 less women earners than men earners. Group 133 
consists of dealers in fodder for animals and the large number of w'omen is due 
to the fact that it is generally the women that go out to bring grass for sale. 

The grain and pulse dealers are distributed all over the State, a large number 
being found in Bangalore City (962 men and 143 women), Tumkur district 
(812 men and 220 women), Kadur district (785 men and 83 women), and Chital- 
drug district (714 men and 370 women). Large numbers of the dealers in sugar 
and spices are found in Shituoga, Ghitaldrug, Tuinkur and Kadur districts 
and in Bangalore City and tbo Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Of the 
dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry, large numbers are found in Bangalore 
City, Bangalare district, Mysore City and Mysore district, the trader's in the 
districts being apparently engaged in facilitating supplies to the cities. In 
particular, of 8,607 women eng^ed in this group as a principal occupation 4,652 
women are found in Bangalore and Mysore districts. The distribution of tbe 
earners in the other groups over the districts and cities does not call for remarks. 

The total number in tbe corresponding order at the last Census was 32,204 men 
and lo,770 women. The number at this Census shows a decrease of 8,994 men 
and an increase of 3,617 women. This is contributed to by the increases in the 
various groups as follows, — 


Groups in 1931 
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253. Order 33, —There is only one group io this order: group 138 “ Traders 
in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress and the toilet, (hats, umbrellas, 
perfumes and similar things).” The number engaged in the group is small and 
found in large numbers in the Cities of Bangalore (286), Mysore (96) and the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangslore (95), and in the districts of Eolar (180), 
Shimoga (166), Kadur (96) and Hassan (74), As compared with tbe Census of 
1921 the group shows an increase of 433 men and 243 women. 

254. Order 34.— This order ** Trade in furniture ” has two groups 139 Trade 
in furniture, carpets, mats, curtains and bedding,” and 140 “ Hardware, cooking 
utensils, porcelain, etc.” There were only 161 men earners in the former group 
and 555 men and 18 women in the latter group. 

Cooking utensils in Indian households are largely made of metals. It is 
thus poasihle that some numbers who should have appeared in this group have 
appeared in group 123 in order 28 ” Trade in metals.” The numbers in both 
orders are, however, small indicating that the population depending on the trade 
is inconsiderable. 

A large proportion of the earners in this order is found in the Cities, tbe 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore having nearly 25 per cent of the total for 
the State, Mysore City about 14 per cent and Bangalore City 12 per cent. 
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CoiBpaYed with the figures of the Census of lf)'2X (-JS! men and 46 women), the 
population engaged in this tiade shows an increase of 235 among men and a 
decrease of 28 among women. 

255. Order 35.— This orderTrade in building materials' ’ contains only one 
group and counts 485 men and 427 women as earners. Trade in bricks and tiles 
and woody materials have appeared elsewere {Yule orders 27 and QO). Thep is 
not likely to be trade merely in building materials other than these articles. 
Hardware merchants keep cooking utensils, orockery and building materials 
which would come under this group. Tbe figures in group 141 have therefore to 
be read with the figures under group 140. 

256. Order 36.^ —The total number of earners in this order Trade in means 
of transport,” is 1,493 men and 48 women. It contains three groups: Dealers 
and hirers in mechanical transport, motor vehicles ” 142; “ Other carnages, oarts, 
boats etc.,'' 143; Elephants, camels, horses, etc.,” 144. The first group contains 
200 earners, the second group 3*26 earners and the third 1,016. The largest uuni^rs 
in the first group are found in Bangalore City and the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, and in the second group in Bangalore City and in Chitaldmg district. 
The largest numbers in the third group are found in the districts of Kolar (422), 
Bangalore (168), Mysore (121), Bhimoga (107), and Cbvtaldrug (97), the cities 
having, as might be expected, very small numbers. 

Cart-driving for hire is the subsidiary occupation of a considerable proportion 
of the agricultural population iu the country- Most small agriculturists us© their 
bullocks in the ofi-season for running carts for hire. It might therefore be 
expected that there would be considerable numbers under the head " Dealers and 
hirers in other carriages, carts, boats, etc.," as subsidiary occupation. 1 he number 
in tbe table is however small. On the face of it, the figure would seem incorrect 
but it is possible to understand the uon-retum of cart-hiring as a subsidiary 
occupation, as the income derived, is generally small and the practice so common 
that neither enumerator nor earner particularly remembers to mention this source 
at the time of enumeration. 

Compared with the Census of 19*21 (692 men sod 30 women 1 the total number 
in this order shows an increase of 801 men and 18 women. Tbe proportion of 
increase is nsost noticeable under group 143; the actual increase, however, is 
larger in group 144 being 45.5, as against 276 in the former gronp. 

257. Order 37.— This order " Trade in fuel " contains only one group. The 
earners number *2,2 1 0 men and 3,802 women. This is one of the few occupations in 
which tbe women earners number more than the men. Bringing in fuel like bring¬ 
ing in grass is easy work (though yielding correspondingly little income) and has 
thus become the special pro vine© of the woman earner. The men workers are found 
in fairly large numbers in the cities and evenly distributed over the districts. 
The women are fewer in Bangalore City aud Kolar Gold Fields; are found in 
rather large numbers in Mysore City and the Civil and Sfilitary Station, Bangalore; 
and are found in the largest numbers in Bai^alore, Mysore and Shiinoga districts. 

\s compared with the Census of 1921 (1,105 men and 2,115 women) the 
number of earners shows an increase of 1 ,105 men and 1,687 women. 

258. Order 38.— This order comprises trade iu articles of luxury' and articles 
pertaining to letters and arts and the sciences. There are 3,.591 men earners 
and 1,2*20 women earners in the order. A largo majority of them are found in 
group 147 Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, etc.” Le&s 
than 8(X) are found in group 1^6 “Dealers in precious stones, cloth, etc./* 
and 211 in group 148 “ Publishers, book sellers, stationers, etc." Jewellers in the 
State are generally both makers aud sellers. Those who merely trade in jewels 
are not many. That explains the smallness of the numbers under group 146. 
Publishing is yet no trade in the State and book-Belling is precarious. This accounts 
for the small numbers under group 148. It may also be observed that the number 
of women in group 147 “ Dealers in bangles, necklaces, etc.," is fair: 1,147 women 
against 2,670 men. Women of certain communities, for example, the Korama 
aud Koracha, go out with small articles of women’s toilet, particularly in the 
countryside. That is how women are well represented in this group. 
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The distribuliiOQ cl the earners over the cities and districts calls for no 
reniarks. Ascompared with the nuiniier of earners in this order shows an 
increase of fi82 men and 1B4 wonien. 


259. Order 39. — This order Trade of other sorts " counts a lai'i^o popula¬ 
tion of earners: 34,166 men and 9,747 women. 19,960 of the men and 
5,620 of the women appear under proup 1-50 “ General store-keepers, and 
shop-keepers otherwise unspecified.” 13,916 men and 3,586 women appear 
under “ Other trades,” meaning miscellaneous trading activity like farming of 
pounds, tolls and markets. There are two other groups in the order, 149 
‘ Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc.,” and 151 “ Itinerant traders, pedlars and 
hawkers, etc./’ counting insignificant numbers. 

The large figures appeariug imder two groups ** General store-keepers ” and 
Other traders” sho\e that a large number of tradesmen in the State do 
miscellaneous trading and do not specialise in particular branches of it. Women 
also are fairly represented in these two groups and iu the order as a whole. It 
is quite ordinary for a woman to sit in the shop and sell to customers both in 
the cities and in the districts. 


As might be expected the earners are fairly distributed all over the State. 

As compared with the Census of 1921 this order shows an increase of 
24,306 men and 7,666 women. 


260. Order 40. — With this order headed ‘VArmy” we enter sub-class 
VI “Public Force.” The order includes hro groups, 153 “ Army Imperial,’' 
aud 154 “ Army, Mysore State and other Indian States.” The Imperial Army 
had 4,324 men earners and 18 women earners principally engaged in it. Nearly 
all of them are found in the Civil and Militaiy^ Station, Bangalore. As com¬ 
pared with the Census of 1921, the men are 1,770 less and the women 31 less. 
The State’s Army had 2,601 men earners and 2 w'oinen eameta. The large 
majority of them are fovmd against Bangalore district and Mysore City, the 
hesidquarters of the troops being located just outside the limits of Bangalore 
City, and Mj^sore having a considerable part of the force. Small contingents 
are stationed iu other districts and taluk headquarter stations in charge of the 
treasuries. Hence small numbers are found against the districts also. The 
number of earners on this occasion is found to be ^3 less than in 1921. 

261. Orders 41 and 42. — No figures appear imder the order” Navy,” There 
is one person in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, coming under Order 
42 “ Air force " at this Census as compared with 31 at the last Census. 


262. Order 43. —This order includes tw'o groups: 157 “ The Regular Police ” 
employed in the Police Department of the State and 158 “ Vill^e ivatchmen” 
the tr^itioual village servants who work under the supervision of the Police 
Department at present. 

The total number of earners in the order is 9,768 men and 289 woioen. 
The regular police number 6,82-5 men ^ 2043 men and 289 women appear under 
village police. It should be noted in this connection that there are 3,918 men 
and 149 women returned as following this occupation as subsidiary to a main 
occupation. Village servants generally have land of their own. In many cases 
they have Itmm land which is land attaching to the service on a concession 
rate of rent. Many vill^e watchmen depend for their livelihood mainly upon 
land and subsidiarily on their office. It should also be observed that there are 
as many as 2B9 women earners in this group. Women are allowed to succeed 
to the office of vill^e watchman where a male holder of the office dies or is 
unfit for the w ork. 

. Neither under the regular police nor imder the village police does the 
distribution of the numbers over the State call for remarks. The only observation 
that need perhaps be made is that for obvious reasons the village police appear 
against the districts and not in the cities. 

Compared with the Census of 1921 the regular police show ao increase of 
599 men and a decrease of 10 women. The village watchmen appeared under 
two heads In 1921: those engaged in the occupation as principal occupation 
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appearing La Table XVTI and as aubsidiary occupation in Table XVIII. The 
iigures for the two Ceustiaea do not lend themselvea for compariaon. 

263. Order 44, —This order has four groups; 159 "Service of the British 
Indian Govemtiient160 "Service of the Mysore and other States;” 161 
“ Municipal and other local service and 162 “ Village service excluding village 
watetnnen,” 262 men and 13 women are returned under British Indian Service; 
1 TO and 4 of them respectively being found in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, and 21 of the men in Bangalore City. As compared with the 
Census of 1!>31, the number shows an increase of 141 men and 4 women. 

The number returned under " State Service ” is 19,958 men and 325 women. 
A small number out of this may consist of servants of other States than Mysore 
but the number has at no Census been la^e and may be taken as negligible at 
this Census also. The distribution of this population calls for no remarks as 
odices of the Mysore Government are located all over the State and its servants 
are found distributed among all the districts and the cities. The figures cannot be 
compared with those of 1921 as Govermneut Service was permitted to be returned 
as subsidiary occupation in 1921 whereas on this occasion it has been in every 
case returned as principal occupation. The wholetitne Government servants 
returning service as suhaidiary occupation seem In 1921 to have beeo grouped with 
village officials who return^ village office as a subsidiary occupation. The 
figures are inseparable and not available for purposes of comparison. 

Municipal and other local service count 2,065 men and 31 women as 
against 1,658 men and 05 women In 1921. The small increase is no doubt due 
to expansion of municipal work during the decade. Tho earners axe found 
distributed all over the State. 

In the last group “ Village officials and servants other than village watch¬ 
men,” the number of earners is 0,487 men and 514 women. There are, besides, 
18,029 men and 447 women engaged in this group by way of a subsidiary 
occupation. The total thus comes to over 2S thousand persons. As there are 
16,4f^ luhabited villages in the State, and every village as a rule has a headman 
and there is a village accountant for every one or two villages, the number is not 
too large. The figure cannot be compared with the figure of 1921 as some 
numbers of periuanent servants of Government were then as already suggested 
grouped with village servants, but the number cannot vary except a very little 
from Census to Census. 

264. Order 4S,— There are four groups in this order '* Religion ” which 
contains 8,246 men and 417 women as earners (principal occupation). The 
majority of these earners are found in two of the groups; 163 " Priests, Ministers 
etc.,” aud 166 " Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning groimds, etc,” 
The two other groups " Monks, nuns, religious mendicants” aud " Other religious 
workers,” count very small numbers. Priests and ministers number 3,026 men 
and 76 women; and servants in religious edifices and siuiilar institutions, 4,666 
men aud 233 women. It should also be noted that the former of these two 
groups yields a subsidiary living to 1,913 men and 10 women and the latter to 
3,887 men and 63 women. 

As compared with the Census of 1921 the priests, ministers, etc., show an 
increase of 796 men and a decrease of 46 women, and the servants in religious 
edifices, etc., a decrease of 666 men and 266 women. 

265. Order 46, —This order beaded '* Law ” has 1,140 men and 6 women 
as earners. 797 men out of these numbers are lawyers, meaning registered 
legal practitioners, qasis, law agents and mukhtiars and 343 men and 6 women 
are lawyers’ clerks, petition-writers, etc. 

As compared with the Census of 1921, the lawyers group, shows an increase 
of 255 men and a decrease of 2 women and the lawyers’ clerks and petition-writers, 
group an increase of 179 men and 6 women, 

266. Order 47.^ —This order headed “ Medicine,” has five groups:" Registered 
Medical Practitioners” 169, “Others practising medicine,” 170, “Dentists" 
ITJ, “ Midwives, vaccinators, etc.," 172 and “ Veterinary Surgeons " 173. The 
number of earners in the order is 3,525 men and 3,338 women. There are, 
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besides, 840 men and 51 women earning a subsidiary income from these profess 
sions. Of the total number engaged in these occupations principally, the 
registered medical practitioners are 520 men and 54 women. Those not 
registered but practising the art are 1,681) men and 66 women. It will be 
noticed that the registered practitioners are a much smaller uiiiuber than the 
others. There was till recently no law for the registration of medical practi¬ 
tioners in the State. The distinction here made is therefore that betw’een persons 
holding recognised Degrees and Diplomas of the modern type from Universities 
and recognised Medical Schools, and those not holding such Degrees or Diplomas 
but practising the “ healing art." There are large numbers of traditional medical 
men all over the State still practising what they have inherited of the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine from teachers of an old type. Government and 
the local bo<lies in various places have also established dispensaries where 
treatment is given according to these systems and there is an institution in 
Mysore City for teaching Ayurveda. 

The number of dentists, 34 men and one woman, is negligible. The mid- 
wives vaccinators, compounders, nurses, etc., number 1,027 men and 1,204 
women. It will be noticed that under this head the number of women is more 
than that of the men. 

The veterinary surgeons number 255 men and 13 women. These numbers 
are very small, nearly the whole of the profession being really composed of men 
posted by Government to various Veterioaiy Hospitals in the State established 
at the public expense. 

The dgm'es, except in the midwives’ and vaccinators’ group, cannot be 
compared with those of the Census of 1921 as medical practitioners of all kinds 
including dentists and veterinary surgeons appeared in one group at that Census. 
Taking therefore the totals of the groups 169,170, 171 and 173 together, we find 
that the total is 806 more among men and 21 more among women than in 1921. 
In the group “ Midwives, vacciuators, etc.,” the number at this Census is 185 
men and 506 women more than in 1921. The increase indicates the improvement 
in medical facilities effected during the decade. 

267. Order 48. —This order headed “ Instruction " includes two groups : 174 
” profossora and teachers of all kinds” and 175 “ Other persons comiected with 
education.” The total number of earners under the former group is 12,415 men 
and 1,548 women. There are, besides, 1,101 men and 7 women following the 
occupation as a subsidiary one. The earners are generally employed in Govern¬ 
ment and x4idcd Institutions, a small number being found in schools of ihe 
indigenous type. 

Compared ^vith the Census of 1921 this group shows an increase of 2,009 
men and 467 women. This increase indicates mainly the increase in educational 
facilities afforded by Government and the local bodies during the decade. 

The gronp of clerks and servants connected with education counts at this 
Census 1,250 men and 263 women, showing an increase with reference to the last 
Census of 387 men and 35 women. 

268. Order 49. —This order heiided Letters, Arts and Sciences, (other 
than the science of public administration ” has nine groups. As the words used 
in the heading might indicate, it is a somewhat heterogeueons group in which 
public scribes and stenographers, architects, authors, photographers, sculptore, 
horoscope casters, wizards and witches, musicians, employees of places of public 
entertainment and exhibitors of wild animals jostle one another. The numbers 
in each group it is not worth while to discuss. It need only be stated that the 
largest numbers are found under the last few groups. The authors, editors, 
journalists, and photographers count 299 men and 4 women. It is safe to say 
that the large majority of this number consist of photographers. The horoscope 
casters, astrologers, fortune-tellers, wizards and witches and mediums couut 388 
men and 43 women. '.i:4d men and 6 women are found in this group as earning a 
subsidiary living. Wizards, witches and mediums are a foreign variant of 
fortune-tellers, and are not commonly found in the State. Almost the whole of 
the number here shown is therefore of astrologers and others acting as astrologers. 
2,157 men and 126 women come as earners under the group: Musicians, actors^ 
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dancers, etc.,” and 1,56& men and 8 women earn a subsidiary living profoa- 

sion. These numbers are the largest of all the groups in this order. “ Managere 
and empIo 3 'ees of places of public entertainments, etc.," count 831 men and 75 
women earning a principal income and 128 men and 4 women a subaidiary jncome. 
The number of conjurors, acrobats, exhibitors of wild aniTiials, etc., is 634 men 
and 89 women under main income, 107 men and *2 women under subsidiary. 

As might bo expected, large numbers of the people in all the groups appear 
in the cities, the musicians, actors and dancers being particularly well represented 
in Bangalore and Mysore Cities; and managers and einployees of places of public 
entertainment in Bangalore City and the Civil and Military Station. Conjurors 
and acrobats show a large number against Tumkur district and Shimoga district 
indicating probably that some circus company was touring in those districts at 
the time of the Census. 

Compared with the Census of 1931, the public scribes and the stent^raphera 
sht)W an increase of over 50 per cent and the architects, engineers and their 
employees, a very large decrease. The number of authors, artists, etc., at the 
two Censuses cannot be compared as authors, artists and astrologers went in one 
group in 1921, and appear in different groups com posed differently at this Census. 

2$9. Order 60. —This order has only one group and constitutes a sub’el ass 
by itself. It includes all persons living principally on their income, meaning 
that they do not have to work for their living. There are other groups of 
persons who get an income without much work; for example a man who has 
inherited a money-lending business from his father, cannot be considered in any 
sense to earn his income. A money-lender, however, appears a® a tradesman 
under another group. The characteristic of persons comity in this group is that 
they own property the income of which does not need even to be collected or 
that they have an income which comes to them at somebody else's instance: 
wards who are looked after by trustees, for example, and persons depending upon 
scholarships and pensions. The number of total earners in this group was 5,908 
men and 1,187 women. There were besides 820 men and 39 women deriving a 
subsidiary income from sources described in this group. The larger number of 
persons included are no doubt pensioners. More than 1,400 of the total of about 
7,100 or more than 20 per cent were found in Bangalore City, Another 2,121 or 
about 30 per cent of the total were found in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore. Mysore City had more than a thousand, or about 14 out of the 
remaining 50 per cent. All the districts, including the Kolar Gold Fields Area, 
contained only 36 per cent of the total. It will be noticed that the number of 
women earners in the group bears to the number of men earners what may be 
called a fair proportion compared with most other groups. These must be cases 
in which women are receiving maintenance from their families or girl students 
receiving scholarsbips while undergoing education. Compared \\itb the Census 
of 1921 the number in the group shows an increase of 1,361 men and a decrease 
of 232 women, 

270. Order 51. —This order constitutes a sub-class by itself. It contains two 
groups; 186 “Private motor drivers and cleaners," and 187 “ Other domestic 
^rvice," The first group is small counting just 3,399 men and 77 women; the 
second group counts 28,689 men and 6,821 women, Of the total of 3,476 
in the former group, as tnany as 860 are found in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and 447 in Bangalore City. 482 are in Mysore City and 
nearly 400 in the Kolar Gold Fields Area. In the last case 74 are women, 
there being only 3 more women tu this group in all the rest of the State, 
The city areas thus account for nearly 60 per cent of the total number. This 
is to be expected as there are many motor dealers in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and the city of Bangalore, and the city dwellers in the 
Mysore City and the European population in the Kolar Gold Fields Area own a 
proportionately large number of cars. The number under thus group, it should 
be obser\'ed, does not include motor drivers engs^ed in the bus services which are 
a feature of transport service in the State at present. Employees on bus services 
have appeared under “ Transport" earlier. Compared with the Census of 1921 
(636 men and 6 women), the number of private motor drivers and cleaners shows 
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enoroiouB inoreafie, being nearly 7 tiaies in 19^81 of what it w'as in 192L Other 
domestic >^ 3 ^ 00 ,*’ the nest group, ha8 2B,6B0 men and 6,B21 woiben principally 
engaged in it. An additional 1,261 men and 1,1!)4 women derived a subsidiary 
income from isnch service. The number is rather large but it is a comprehensive 
group and includes all kinds of household service. Something has been said of the 
attempt made at first to collect information about the unpaid service rendered in 
the household by women. Every effort has been made to eliminate cases of this 
kind in sorting; otherwise the figure under this group would have been much larger. 
Again as stated already the comoion w^ord for domestic service in Kannada is 
loosely used to describe many types of service one of which is agricultural labour 
engaged throughout the year. There is no doubt that some numbers out 
of the total appearing under this bead relates to agricultural labour of this 
kind. The number of women earners in the group bears a fair proportion to 
the number of men earners. In thm group also the cities have a large proportion 
of the earners. The Civil and MiKta^' Station. Bangalore, has 4,C)47 men earners 
and 1,924 women earners and the Kolar Gold Fields Area 1,705 men and -164 
w’Omen. These lai^e numbers are to be expected in v iew of the large European 
and Anglo-Indian population in these localities who freely engage the rather 
cheap services of the lowest castes and coi inn unities in their households. Banga¬ 
lore City shows 1,206 men and 523 women and Mysore City 1,270 men and ^1 
women. The number of earners in the districts docs not call for remarks. 

As compared with the Cei^usof 1921 (10,77? men and 7,157 women) the 
figures at this Census show' an increase of 6,912 men and a decrease of 337 w'omen. 

27 J, Order 52. —This order includes all cases in wrliich the occupations were 
described in general terms and it was not possible to allocate the persons to some 
definite head under any former order. Manufacture, business or contract 
might have been mentioned without indicating w'faat was manufactured, what the 
business was or to what the contract related. Similarly, a man might have been 
described as a cashier or book-keeper without specifying where his services w'cre 
engaged, and, by no means a rare case, persons might have been returned simply 
as labourers without details of where or at what they laboured. Special instruc¬ 
tions were given in training enumerators and supervisors that such vague terms 
should be strictly avoided and supervising officers hav'e in a large number of 
cases corrected vague entries and taken the trouble to prevent their use. In 
many cases coining under the order therefore the v^ueness may be considered 
as inevitable. This for example would be the case with group 191 ** Labourers 
and w’orkmcn otherwise unspecified.’' In some cases, however, vagueness could 
have been avoided but was not. This is the case in groups 188 Manufacturers, 
business men, etc., otherwise imspecificd "and 189 — " Cashiers, accountants, etc,, 
in unspecified offices.” Not specifying is the cause of the larger numbers in 
these cases; in the case of the labourers tbc cause might have been and pro¬ 
bably w'as in many eases the difficulty of specifying. 

The total number of earners by manufacture, business and contract whose 
nature was not specified was 2,986 men and 74 women. Of cashiers and 
accountants and similar employees in nnapecified offices, the number was 6,549 
men and 337 wo in cn. The total number of labourers the nature of W'bose work 
was not specified was 65,370 men and 56,741 women. 

272. Order 53. —^This order consists of inmates of jails, asylums, and alms¬ 
houses, Prisoners under rigorous imprisonment have been treated as working 
dependents. All other inmates of such institutloDS have, at this Census, been 
treated as dependents and as not working, though in some cases, they may be 
engaged in some occupations prescribed for them within their institutions. The 
distinction between rigorous and other forms of imprisonment was made in the 
case of the large jails at Bangalore and Mysore Cities and not elsewhere. The 
error involved is how'ever small. The total number of workers on this occasion 
iu the group was 1,071 men and 33 w'oiucn. At the last Census the total number 
was 606 (both men and womeo). Bangalore City w'ith its large jail, mental and 
other hospitals and leper asylum has a large part of the total. 

273. Order 54. —^This order has two groups: 193 “Beggars and vagrants ” and 
194 “ Procurers and prostitutes.’' There are 9,804 men and 5,560 women in the 
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former group and 24 men and 1,388 women in the latter group. The figures 
shown against the cities, particularly Bangalore City, are rather small consider¬ 
ing the large number of beggars who can be observed going about. It is likely 
that there was some omission in enumeration due partly to unwillingness of 
persons who arc beggars to admit that they are such and partly to difiSculty of 
ennmeration on the Census night, Similarly the small nuiuher of prostitutes 
appearing against Bangalore City and the return of no prostitute or procxirer from 
the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and the Kolar Gold Fields Area raises 
a suspicion against the correctness of enumeration. Procurers and prostitutes 
show a small increase, Coiuparisoa in this case is however unprofitable as the 
figures of the last Census also produce the impreesion of doubtful accuracy. 

274. Order 55. —This order contains one group—the last in the scheme of 
classification: 195 " Other unclassified non-productive industries.” The small 
numbers appearing in the group call for no remarks. 

275. Sammary. —The results of this review' of the figures by orders and groups 
may now be summarised. There is only one group which has more than one 
million earners and that is the group Cultivating owners,” Next after it, but 
very low down as compared to it comes the group ** Agricultural labourers ” and 
much below it is the group " Cultivating teuants." Then, not very far down, 
comes the uiiscellaneous group “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspeci¬ 
fied.” Then comes the group “ Non'Cultivating owners.” Of these groups 
counting the largest numbers four are agriculture groups. The only other 
groups in which the figures approach even the lowest group among the agricul¬ 
turists are the followlug;— 

Group 23. — sbepherdfl &nd bracers ot otUer auimftU. 

Group 43.—Cotton spinnent, aiaers and weiveru. 

Group 90.—Pare-inii ougagorl in buildinfi-induBtrio^, 

Group 187*—]>ocQ03tio service other than motor-driving and olaauing. 

other groups count much smaller numbers. Two groups, group 1.50 “ General 
store-keepers, and shop-keepers otherwise unspecified ” and group 160 “ Service of 
Indian States mainly Mj’sore State,” count between 20 and 30 thousand earners. 
The corresponding number in the following groups is between 10 and 20 
thousand. 

16. Mutket-gardenors, flower and fruit growers. 

29. Gold Mi Ding- 

65. Carped tore, tumeni and joiuorB, etc. 

63. Potters and makers of earthen ware. 

33* Tailorsn millinsis, dress-makers and damars. 

85* Wskshidg and ^loaning. 

98. Makers of jewellery and ornamoritB. 

108. Ownorsp managers end employees coiinected with vehicles not maebaniciLlly driven. 

13 L Bcftlcre in dairy products, eggs and poultry. 

134. Dealers in foOdstuRs not beiiig grainy pulse, sweotnaentej dairy prodnoo, animale or 
fodder for aaimals or food dmgs^ 

152. l!'nide of a miecellaneous sort* including farmers of pouudflT tolls and markets* 
stamp-Tondots, etc. 

162, Village officials and Tillage servants other than watchmen* 

174- ProfoB^m and tcoeheiB of all kiuds- 

193. Beggars and vagrants^ 

The eftraers in the following groups number between 5 and 10 thoaeand: — 

46* Wool^arding, spinning and weavings 

47. Silk-spinning and weaving. 

56. Basket-makora and other indLstries of woody matenal, eto. 

59. Blacksmiths and other workers in iron, etc. 

66, Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers. 

100. Bcavanging. 

IIT. Trade In piece-goods, cotton, silkp hair and other teitiles 

129. Grain and pulse dealers. 

146- Dealers in firewood, charcoah oow-dung, etc. 

157, Police. 

185. Proprietors (other than agricultural land)^ etc. 

189* Cashiers, acenuntants, book-ksopers in unspeeified oCSceSi ware-houaea and shops. 
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There are thus only five groups with luore than 40 thousand earners and 
lour of them are agriculture groups; there are four groups with between and 
40 thousands and they relate to domestic service or business not clearly speci¬ 
fied or ai'e partly related to agriculture; the only one not so related being gnmp 
43 “ f/otton spinning, siring and weaving.” Only two groups have between 20 
and 30 thousand earners. Fourteen groups have between 10 and 20 thousand 
earners and they are of persons engaged in miscellaneous trade, making jewelleiy 
and ornaments, dealing in foodstufils, washing and cleaning, begging, teaching, 
making pots in villages and doing carpentry work, selling milk, eggs and fowl 
and making clothing. Twelve groups have between and ID thousand earners 
and excepting “Gold mining” and ‘^Scavenging ” which are special groups, the 
others are the common groups, “Village officials,” “Cart-owners,” “Basket- 
makers,” “ Blanket-weavers,” “ Traders in piece-goods,” “ Dealers in grain,” 
“ Village and other police,” “Barbers and blacksmiths,” found in almost ev'eiy 
village, “ Dealers in fire-wood ” and “Si Ik-spinners and weavers.” 

The nature of these groups indicates how the old village organisation still 
dominates the life of the State. U nder this oi^anisation every' village tried to be 
sel(contained for the essential services and had its own carpenter, blacksmith, 
village priest, potter, barber, jeweller anti washerman. It did nob always arrange 
to have a shop w'ithin its own limits, but there used to be a collection of shops 
in every important village serv'ing several other villages all around, and these 
shops dealt in all the requirements (which howev'er were not many') of the rural 
population. It was not unusual to find the same shop selling both grain and 
clothing. The villager grew his own food, bought only a few' articles from out¬ 
side, and one of the main items in the things so bought was cloth which, how¬ 
ever, was woven somewhere iu the neighbourhood. There w'as an Adikaruataka 
population in many villages which took the carcasses of the dead cattle and in 
return supplied leather articles including shoes. There would also be a man of 
the Ganiga community milling the oil-seed grown in the village or in two or three 
villages which lay close together and supplying the oil required by the popula¬ 
tion and making his living in this manner. .Many of these men engaged in rural 
industry of one kind or another held some land in the village on some concession 
tenure in consideration of their services or otherwise. Everyone however tried 
to have some land. The agricultaxist kept cattle and sold w'hat he did not need 
of the milk and butter and ghee. If Im hod many cattle, he would sell the 
superfiuous number from time to time. The Adikaruataka wove the rougher 
cloth and the weaving classes the superior cloth, there being large groups of the 
weaving classes in particularly important centres. In the country with pasturage 
the shepherd classes kept sheep and used the wool for weaving blankets. It 
is these occupations of the countiyBide, inherited from an older age, that have 
appeared in the Occupation Table as employing large numbers of earners hardly 
disguised by the modem nomenclature of a scientific scheme of occupations. 

276. Subridiary ocenpationf. —InforiiiatiQu collected about subsidiary oocupa- 
tious appears in Table X in the fifth and sixth columns under each ^up, order, 
sub-class and class. As already explained in par^raph 202 a principal occupa¬ 
tion vvas described as that on which a man reli^ mainly for his support and 
from which be got the major portion of his income aud a subsidiapr occupation 
as the other occupation by which he supplemented the income derived from the 
principal occupation. A boatman who was also a fishenuan getting the larger 
port of his income from ply'Ing boats and a small part by fishing W'ould be shown 
as a boatman maluly and as a fisherman under the column ” subsidiary 
occupation.” Exception to this rule was made only in tiivo cases. Where a 
person was a whole-time ser\'ant of Government he was to be shown principally 
as a Government servant aud as anything else only subsidiarily notwithstanding 
that his income from Government service was less than the income from the 
latter source. Where a man depended partly on pension or fund and partly on 
income earned by work the latter was to be shown as the principal occupation 
and the former as the subsidiary occupation. In all the other cases, size of 
income was to decide which was the principal and which was the subsidiaiy 
occupation. It not unfrequently happens that the same man bos more than two 
occupations. One roan owns some land, keeps a shop and takes up small 
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contracts; another owns laud, is a village servant and sells cattle from time to 
time; a third is employed in Government aervicet has some land and receives 
interest on investments made by a forefather. In such eases ooly one of the 
several subsidiary occupations was to be entered, that one being the occupation 
from which the largest subsidiary mcome was derived. In view of the fact that 
a man might derive a subsidiary income from some activity taken up periodi¬ 
cally or occasionally as by farming tols or markets, or by occasional brokerage, 
the instruction was given that an occupation to be entered in tbe^ schedule need 
not be one pursued throughout the year. One followed at any time of the year 
and bringing an income had to be entered. 

Agricultture, as it is the most important principal occupation of the 
population, is also the uiaiu subsidiary occupation. The largest number of 
persona earning a subsidiary income appear under group / “ Agricultural 
labour,'' Groups 1 “ Non-cultivating proprietors,” 5 “ Cultivating owners ” 
and 6 “ Tenant cultivators ” also count fairly la^e numbers. Next after the 
group “ Agricultural labour *’ in size of population earning subsidiary income 
comes group 162 “ Village oflficialfi and village servants other than watchmen,” 
As observed in an earlier paragraph, a large number of headmen and accountants 
of villages depend for their livelihood on agriculture principally and derive a 
subsidiary income from village service. Herdsmen and shepherds, labourers 
the nature of whose labour is not specified, ow-ners of carts and eotmfciy conve¬ 
yances and silk worm rearers, come oeit in order. After these appear persons 
engaged in the building industry, washermen, market gardeners, flower and fruit 
growers and money lenders, Many other occupations give a subsidiary income 
to less than five thousand persons each. The more important of them are groups 
43 “ Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving46 “ Wool carding, spinning and 
weaving;” 63 “ Potters and makers of earthenware86 “ Barbers, hair dressers 
and wig-makers98 “ Makers of jewellery and ornaments134 “Dealers 
in other food stuffs160 “ General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 
unspecified162 “Other traders (including farmers of pounds, tolls and 
markets);” 158 “ Village watchmenand 166 “ Sen’ants in religious edifices, 
burial and burning grounds, pilgrim conductors, circumcisers, etc.” Some of 
them like silk worm rearing ate chiefly pursued ae subsidiaiy occupations. 

277, Occupations of womeo. —As already observed, women (principal) earners 
in the State are 17'6 per cent of the total earners. Of the female population the 
women earners form 12’9 per cent. Of the remaining women (3,789,951), 609,925 
are working dependauts. Of the principal earners 20,199 are engaged in some subsi¬ 
diary occupations also. The number of women that earn neither a principal nor 
a subsidiary income but are dependant upon others is 2.280,026. It has been 
stated already that instructions were at first issued that the women of a house¬ 
hold who keep house should be shown in the schedule as earning by house keeping 
and that these instructions were later modiJfled and that house keeping in our 
returns was taken as meaning that the person so returned earned something by 
the work. Women who kept house for their households have thus not appeared, 
either under priacipat or subsidiary occupation or working dependants. If this 
fact is borne in mind, the number of women who are entirely dependent will 
appear to be much smaller than the figure given above. In the rural agricul¬ 
tural classes the women of the house, even when they do not work on the field, 
do a great deal of other work without which cultivation would not be possible. 
They look after the cattle, collect the manure and carry food to the workers on 
the field. Voung women in these classes are trained to do this kind of work 
from childhood and it is an ordinary sight in a village to see girls hardly older 
than five or sis years going about picking up cow-dung. The man tire heaps so 
commonly seen close to a village belonging each to some cultivator grow through¬ 
out the year by cow-dung and other mbbisn thrown on the heap, day after day, 
by the women of the households. 

There is a large number of women earners in all the five agricultural groups 
in which there is a considerable earning population. Other groups in wliich 
large numhers of women earners are found are 23 “ Herdsmen, shepherds and 
breeders of other animats 43 “ Cotton spinning, sfring and weaving 4 
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“ Wool cardii^, spLoiimg and weaving;” 56 Basket-making and other industries of 
woody materia!63 “Making of pots and other earthenware;'* 85 “Washing 
and cleaning;” RO “Building industries;” 131 “Dealers in daily products, 
eggs and poultry184 ” Dealers in other food stuffs145 “ Dealers in 
fire-wood, charcoal, cow-dung, etc,150 “ General store^keepers;** 162 
“Other trades;” 187 “Domestic service;” 191 “Unspecified labour” and 
193 “ Beggars and vagrants.” 

As has been observed in reviewing the various orders, the presence of large 
numbers of women in these cases is due partly to traction and partly to the 
work being considered as more suited to women. The women of the Meda com¬ 
munity are engaged in making baskets, of the Kumbara couimunity in tnakiog 
pots and of the Agasa community in washing. Women of the agricultural classes 
sell milk, butter and other dairy produce and the women of the less well-to-do 
closes in the village go out with the village cattle to graze them, bring fire-wood 
or grass to sell. In the areas where cotton is grown and in the cities, women are 
largely employed in spinning, sizing and weaving cotton and where sheep are 
kept, the women card and spin wool. 

The distribution of the women earners over the districts and cities appears 
from the following statement— 
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Compared with the number of women workers in the Census of 1921 the 
number of women earners at this Census shows an increase of 108,581. 

278. Oceopation by Carie. —It has been stated that a table showing occupa¬ 
tion by caste compil^ at the last Census has been omitted on this occasion. 
Figures under ten groups of occupations which count the largest nnrabers of 
earners, have, however, been given by caste in Subsidiaiy Table X at the end of 
this chapter. One feature of the statistics, as presented in 1921, should he con¬ 
sidered as not corresponding to fact. Bach caste is supposed to have a traditional 
occupation and to the extent to which it takes to some other occupation it is 
believed to be abandoning the traditional occupation. Occupational divisions 
among the people could never have been so water-tight as is implied in this 
supposition. The Agasa caste is a washerman caste and the Panchala caste now 
called Viswakarma consisted of goldsmiths, iron-smiths and carpenters; but 
both Agasa and Panchala could and often did own land. The Brahmin was in 
many cases priest or temple servant and the Mudali, particularly as known to a 
foreigner, would be a trader. But Brahmin and Mudali have never been entirely 
priests and temple servants or entirely traders. They have held land and they 
have been employed in the administration from village service right up to high 
posts under Govermnent. The theory of traditional caste occupations is full of 
other erroneous suppositions of the same kind. In the supposed distribution of 
occupations among the castes, for example, the Banajaraand the L ingay at have no 
t^itional owupations agi^st their names. In the subsidiary table given this 
time no traditional occupation is shown gainst any of the castes. 
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I’iio figures shown under the ten groups tu the subsidJerj’ table Include 
earners and working dependants under each group- Of these groups four are 
agncultiiral. Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind are found 
in the largest number among the Brahmin and Vakkaliga castes. The Adikarna- 
taka, Kuruba, Lingayat and the Musa I man count also fair numbers in this 
group. The Christian whether Indian or foreign does not appear in any numbers 
under the group and among Jains the local oomraunity of Digambam appears 
in some number. This group includes people who merely hold laud and it is 
natural that there should be only small numbers in it in most of the communities. 
In the group “ Cultivating owners large numbers are found in the castes 
Adikarnataka, Beda, Kuruba, Lingayat and Vakkaliga. The last two, ^''akkaliga 
and Lingayat, count the largest numbers. TJie Agasa, Banajiga, Brahmin, 
Gangakula, Tigala, Uppara, Vodda and Musalman com in unities also count fair 
numbers Lu this group. Of “ Tenant cultivators ” the largest numbers Me 
coimt^ by the Adikarnataka, Vakkaliga and Lingayat. The other communities 
count much smaller numbers. Of “ Agricultural labourerslargest numbers 
belong to the castes Adikarnataka and Vakkaliga; Beda, Gangakula, Idiga, 
Kuruba and Lingayat count fair numbers also. The remaining six groups showTi 
in the Table are non-agricultural. ^The first of them, rearing of silk ivorms, 
counts comparatively small numbers. The largest proportions out of these 
numbers belong to the Adikarnataka, Tdngayat, Vakkaliga and Musalman com¬ 
munities, Under cotton spinning, sizing and weaving, the largest numbers 
belong as might be expected to the Adikarnataka, Devanga and Neygi castes. 
Under blacksmithj and other metal work the largest numbers belong to the 
VIswakarma caste; then much lower down come the Adlkamatakaj Musalman 
and a few other communities. Grain and pulse dealers belong largely to the 
Lingayat, Vaisya and Musalman communities. Under service of Indian and 
Foreign States, the largest numbers are of the Brahmin commuuity. Vakkaliga, 
Musalman, Lingayat, Kuruba, Adikarnata^ Banajiga and Indian Christian 
come thereafter in smaller numbers. Again of “ Professors and teachere of all 
kinds," the largest numbers are of the Brahmin community, smaller numbers 
belongiug to the Lingayat, Musalmau, Vakkaliga and Indian Christian 
communities, 

279. Urban end Rural Occapationi,— A few obsen'ations may now be made 
on the relation between occupation and locality, Something has been said on 
this aspect of occupation in reviewing the figures under each order. Some occupa¬ 
tions by their very nature can be found only in particular localities. Gold 
mining, for example, occurs only in one place in the State i in the Kolar Gold 
Fields Area. Exploitation of wood aod timber can occur only in the wooded 
country of nuilnfUl. districts. Agriculture similarly is found in the country 
aud not in the cities and towus to any extent. Similarly, the population 
earning an income from village service is nearly all found in vill^es. Apart from 
this, some trades and industries develop as a result of urbanisation. In these 
cases the earners would be found in the cities more than in the villages catering 
to the needs created by city conditions. Thus of 1,411 butchers in tlie State 732 
are found in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. All the rest of the State 
has less butchers than this one city area. 

Looked at in this way, oc-cupations may bo roughly ^uped into two classea — 
urban and rural, The occupations mentioned in a previous paragraph as depend¬ 
ing on the old village organisation are all rural. Jf, in the classification, they 
are not so easily recognis^, it is merely due to the sophisticated nomenclature 
used in a scientific scheme of occupations. If we use simpler language such as 
village carpenter, village blacksmith, village potter and village washerman, and 
exclude from these groups people who were not village potters, village black¬ 
smiths, village washermen, etc., we would find how’ small is the number in these 
groups contributed by other classes' of persons. Thus exploitation of animals 
aud vegetation is the main rural occupation supplemented by the essential 
services *which every village has provided for from of old. The cities being 
centres of trade, trade and transport are found distributed between town and 
the country in more even proportion. Industry, where it is niral and cottage, 
is found in the country and where it is organised industry, generally in the 
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town. Tbo Army is necessarily urban. Tbe Public Force and the 
Administration are partly urban and partly riu^l. Tbe professions and the liberal 
arts are in great part urban and a small proportion rural. Persons lining on 
their income and those living by domestic service are found largely in the cities. 
Proportions for the various snb-classea can be seen from Subsidiary X'able 11 (a). 

Nearly 26 per cent of tbe earners in Class B, that is, “ Indnstiy,’’ “ Trans¬ 
port ” and “ Trade,*' are found in the citfes. Taking sub-class III Industry/' 
by itself, the same observation is found to apply. Earners under Cotton 
spinning, sizing and weaving,'* are found mainly in Bangalore and Mysore 
cities and Bangalore district. This is the case also in group '‘Wool 
carding, spinning and weaving/’ as the mills engaged in these industries are 
located in and near Bangalore City and in Mysore City. Similarly group 47 
“ Silk spinning and weaving ’’ is a city induelry. So are ca^entiy, the furniture 
industry, boot and shee making, tailoring, dyeing and printing, lace, crepe and 
embroidery work and upholstering and making, and tent m^ng. 

Of the trades, some are fonnd specially in the cities, for example, “ Publishing ** 
group 148, " Dealing in precious stones *’ group 146, “ Dealing in furniture '* 
group 139, “Dealing in dairy produce*' group 131, “Hotels” group 127. 
Of ttiose which are represented in the districts, some assume a diS- 
erent fortn in the city as compared with the village. Thus, for example, while 
the money-lenders in tbe village are as a class individuals dealing with their 

money, ordinarily not very large, the money-lender in the city tends to make 
use of the co-operative movement or the Joint Stock Companies Begulation to 
organise his business; and where he does not do this he is, like the Marwari, a 
lender to tradesmen on short term credit. There is a family resemblance between 
the three classes of money-lenders, but the differences are }ust as important as 
the resemblances. Similarly, the general store-keeper in the coimtiy does not 
deal in so many types of stores as his city brother. 

The following diagram shows the distribution of occupations in the cities 
and districts of the State ;— 

Oecupaiion by keatity. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATED PEIiSONS, 

280. The C^ntut, —iDfonnation regardirtg the unemployment of educated 
peraons collected along with the General Census is presented in Subsidiary Table 
V. The Census covered only cases of persons who had passed the S.B.L.C. or 
corresponding standard in education in English, Census Officers in the Charges 
were instructed bo distribute to all persons in their charges who had such qualifica¬ 
tion and who might consider themselves unemployed or unsuitably employed 
a schedule requiring information under the follow’i^ heads. — '(1) Name, (2) Caste, 
(3) Age, f4) Residence, { 5) Qualification with details of D^ree if any, (6' Father's 
profession, ^ 7 :■ Period during which the person had been without employment, and, 
if employed in any manner at the time of the Census, particulars of such 
employment. The following instruction was printed on the back of each 
schedule. — 

“The Schedule on the other side is m be filled up only by male persons who 
are literate in English and who desire employment but have tried in vain to 
obtain the employmeut for which they believe their education has fitted them. 

“ This return is required for the benefit of the general public and of the 
educated unemployed as well as of the State. It is to the interest of persons 
receiving the form to fill It in correctly and retnm it to the enumerator. 

“ To enter false statements is an offence under the Census Regulation and is 
punishable with fine. 

“ The Schedule should be filled up and handed back to the enumerator at 
once. If that is impossible, it may be returned at any time before February 26tb 
or given up to the enumerator when be comes round on that date,!' 

The return was thus for men only and had particular reference to persons 
literate in English, Women who had received English education but had not 
found employment and men with the highest accomplishments in oriental 
languages but without employment did not cotce within this Census. 

The figures presented in the Table do not indicate fully the extent of unemploy¬ 
ment among persons educated in English in the State. The suggestion in the first 
clause of the instruction that the desire of a person filling in the schedule to find 
employment would receive any consideration was, it is to be feared, not taken 
seriously. The policy of Government in the State for some time has been to 
encourage the recruitment of educated persona of the backward classes to the 
public services. A large ntimber of the educated unemployed who are of the 
Brahmin comraanity should have thought that it was of no use to make the return. 
The Census Department is not known to distribute appolntmeuts; it is known only 
as collecting information and there was nothing in the Census instruct ion which 
could encourage the belief that there wsls going to be any large distribution of 
appointments. Aa the number of first returns was manifestly too low, Charge 
Superintendents were requested to see if more returns from persons who had not 
previously given in their schedules could be obtained. This re-Census did not 
make any noticeable addition to the returns. Such id formation as was received 
was, however, compiled just to indicate the nature of the returns made. 

28t, baeeurtcjroftt atiitic*.— The conclusionthatthe returns we re too low i s a 

priorif but is confirmed by the marginally noted state¬ 
ment of the applications for appointment received in this 
office when it was knowm that persons would be employ¬ 
ed temporarily in the Abstraction Establishment. Of 
these applicants all the M.A.'s, the one Law Graduate 
and the five B.So.'s w'ere all Brahmins. Fifty-sis out 
of the 75 B.A.’s and 379 out of the 787 S.S.L.C.’s or 
Intermediate men were Brahmins. Nineteen of the 
B.A.'s and 408 of the S.B.L.C.’s and Intermediate men 
were Hindus other than Brahmins, Musalmans, 
Christians and others. An establishment of over 250 
was employed in the Abstraction Office for about eight 
months between May and December 1931, Some number out of this temporary 


Degree or 

Kumber 

m.a. 

10 

B.L. or LL.B. ... 

1 

B. Sc. 

5 

B.A. 

76 

jS.S.L.0. and above 

787 
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establishment consisted of men who wished to continue their studies but the 
majority were people who had finished receiving education and needed empJoy- 
ment, A comparison of these figures with the figures in the subsidiary table will 
show that many persons w'ho properly should have made a return were either not 
reached by the Census staff or did not think it worth while to make the return- 
I’urther confirmation of this view, if it were necessat}', should cojne from the 

marginally note<l statement of the number of persons 
who completed graduation in one Faculty or another 
from the Mysore [Iniversity in the last ten yeans. It may 
also be observed that a large number of perisons study 
for Law examinatLons and settle down as lawyers 
merely because they cannot think of anj'-thing else to 
do* It is a common complaint that the legal profes¬ 
sion is over-crowded. A large number of the people 
in the profession would undoubtedly consider 
themselves as unsuitably employed. There was no 
possibility liow'ever of getting returns from tliese 
people. 


282. CaosG of uneniplofinent. —It is a well-known fact that one of the chief 
ideas w'hich prompted the introduction of English education in India was that 
the administration would thus obtain the services of the people of the count 
The point at which no more employees were wanted by Government was reached 
somewhere about the beginning of the century and in the provinces in which 
education made most headway the failed B.A., about that time came into 
prominence as 'an undesirable person. B.A.'a, failed and passed, had found sr>me 
kind of employment earlier and thus there w^as a rush into the University classes. 
When appointment no longer followed a pass or failure in the B.A., ^ere was 
great disappointment on the part of the seeker of education and when that 
disappointment expressed itself in some bitterness, those who gave the education 
were surprised. They could not understand how after receiving the benefits of 
a good education a person could complain of not having got anything more. The 
difficulty has grown with the years as the multiplicatiou of Universities simply 
multiplied facilities for education on the same lines and increased the number of 
the educated while avenues of employment remained in the same state as before. 

A part of the difficulty felt by the educated young man in emplojiug himself 
profitably is duo to want of adjustment between his education and his environment. 
Considerable numbers of literate persons in the past found employment by teach¬ 
ing in private schools in villages. There is a large number of villages in the State 
where a teacher might make a living of some sort if he would only work as the 
teacher of a pre^dous generation did and mceive what the people of the village 
would give. The man who has received education in the modern style is however 
unable to accept the position wullingly. He cannot imagine himself as depending 
on what amounts to the charity of villagers. He has seen people of not much 
better qualification employed in places better than these villages from every point 
of view and feels it a pity to waste himself in a hole while bis compeers can 
enjoy a better life in a better place. The Vydijas and Hakims of the past stayed 
in villages, dispensed such medicine as they knew and received consideration in 
kind for services rendered. No young man who has passed through a school of 
allopathic medicine would think of settling down in a village; much less, of receiv¬ 
ing payment in kind. This unwillingness to settle down under what to him are 
unusual conditions is the first great difficulty of the modern educated young man, 

283. Other unemplojuieiit. —It may also be perhaps added that unemployment 
in the State is not found only among those educated in English or only among the 
educated. There is a great deal of unemployment or under-employment among 
the rural classes also. There is more of agricultural labour and industrial labour 
and all kinds of labour than can be fully engaged by the work going on in the 
State. The system of fajuily life preveuts this unemployment becoming apparent 
W a glance down the schedule for any family, whether in the country or the town, 
showB a number of dependants on each earuer far in excess of the latter's capacity 


Degree ' 

Nuriiber ’ 
Laking Degree | 
in the deciadle 
21-31 

B.A. 

i.eso 

B.Sc. ... : 

' 464 

M.A. 

agy 

M’ So. ... 

9 1 

B.E. 

391 

B. T. 

159 1 

M. a. B, s. 

9^ ! 

L M. P. 
(Diploma). 

193 ' 
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to support. Tbe joint family, at any rate in the better clasaea, has been ^ 
metitutioii calculated to foster idleness. A younger son going for a w^k on tbe 
fields for want of anything better to do may consider himself well enough employed 
but is bardi v earning an income or suitably employed. There seems to have 
unemployment of this kind in the country at all times. It is only partly mamfest- 
ing itself now as evety person is expected to go out and earn something beyond 
the family domain. Unemployioent is thus a matter of psycholr^y as much as 
of external fact. When times were good and food was grown in plenty, each 
family with some acres could live like that of a squire with no thought of 
nneinployment. The logical outcome of unprofitable existence of this kmd has 
been that the comfortable family estates of past generations of which we hear are 
now mostly gone out of existence. 


RUliAL AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 


284, The Ceniiu and ihe quality of the itatiitLci.— It has been stated earlier that 
an effort was made to collect at the time of the General Census statistics regard¬ 
ing rural and cottage industries practised in the State, Each enumerator was 
given a schedule on which to enter details for those families m Ins block which 
at the time of the preliminary Census showed as either principal or subsidiary 
occupation any industry of this kind. The following industries were specified 
as those regarding which information should be collected:— 


A . — nandUmt Ktaving .— 


Ch— Oih^r — 


1, Cotton. 

2, Silk. 

3, Wool (Kacnblios.) 

4, NukkL weaving* 

5, Cotton—tape and navar making. 
B —1. Silk worm roarings 

2. Silk-reeling. 


1. Oil gfinas, 

2. Pottery. 

3. Baahet-making. 

4. Cart^'toanafacture, 

5. Smithy. 

6. Carpentry aod furniture making. 
7- Iroty inlaid work. 

3^ Boll-metal work, ete. 


Instructions were issued that if any other industry was found being practised 
such industry should also be entered and details furnished. The schedule provid^ 
for notm« U) the nature of tbe industry, (2) the name of the head of tbe houEehold 
practising the industry, (3) the number of people in each such household, (4) the 
number out of them who were engaged in the industry, i5) details of machinery 
used, (6) value of raw material used in a year and {7J value of articles produced 
in a Year, Lest people should be afraid to give correct information under the larb 
two heads, enumerators were told to assure them that the information was not 
being collected in order to levy any tax hut to ascertain conditions in the industries 
with a view if at all of providing a basis for considering ways for helping work^s. 

Schedules were received from 14,444 blocks in the State, The enumeration 
has been carefully done and supervised. The return of industries thus obtained 
may therefore be taken as accurate. Thus the number of families, the number 
of people in those families and the number engaged in the mdustriea might be 
taken as fairly correctly indicated by the figures. The instructions about the 
details of machinery used do not seem to have been correctly understood. The 
information besides is in a number of cases very umnstnictive and does not 
us beyond wbat may be considered common knowledge, as that a man miUmg 
oil uses an oil-mill or that a potter has a large oven and one or two wheels. 
Information about the value of raw materials used and of articles produced was 
defective for other reasons. Few persons in rural parts engaged in these indus¬ 
tries are able-to state what they spend on raw material or what they get by sell¬ 
ing articles. No accounts are kept and an estimate would be hard to make. It 
is to be feared that in a number of eases the information was noted by the 
enumerator more or less on his own responsibility. Charge Superintendents had 
been specially requested to look into these columns to prevent the entry of absurd 
figures. They have done this but the result ie not noticeable. In some cases no 
information is entered under these heads. In publishing the tables therefoi e the 
last three heads of information have been omitted. 
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285. The more important indnttries and their dittrihiition bj loealiljr. —The 

industries under ^’hioh more than 1,000 families have been returned as engaged 
and the number of families so eogag^ are given below:— 


Coltoo-vpoaving 

Silk svortd rearing 

Wool-weaviEg 

Pottery 

Bkchsmitky 

Qoldsmithy 


12,548 

Oil-tDiU 


... 3.343 

11,832 



... 2,940 

7,505 

Cftipetttr>' 

■ 

... 2,930 

7.210 

Silk-wwviDg 

... 

... 1.911 

3.T87 

Lefttber industry 

■>•1 H 

... 1.297 

3.454 



... 1.077 


In all the other eases smaller numbers have been retnmcd: silk^reeling, tailor^ 
ing, nahki work, oart'tnaking, beedi-making, rope-making, comb-making, tape and 
navor making, manufacture of perfumes, brass and copper working being among 
them. Small industries purely localised are sandalwood carving, bangle-making, 
ivory carving, rattan work and toy making. 


Oil millmg, pottery, goldsmithy, blaoksmithy and carpentry are village indus¬ 
tries which, as already stated, were a part of the old rural economy all over the 
State, Those industries are thus found in every district though moire 
in some and less in others. The other industries depend upon local conditions 
and are found largely in some of the districts and not in others. The cities have 
not got many families depending upon cottage industries. The only industry 
which is found to any large extent in a city area is silk-weaving which counts 
1,024 families in Bangalore City; all the other industries are found in the districts. 

Weaving of cotton cloth is found in all the districts except Kadur and 
Bbimoga, where the numher of families engaged in it is rather small. 


Weaving of silk which has been stated to be found largely in Bangalore City, 
is found engaging a small number of families in Bangalore and Chitaldimg districts 
and negligible numbers elsewhere. 


Weaving of wool is found largely in Kolar (791), Tumkur (2,360), Mysore 
(1,2.30), and Chitaldrug (1,917) districts. Proportionately for the population the 
number of families (230) engaged in Kadur district in this industry is noticeable. 

Silk worm rearing engages 3,802 families iu Bangalore district, 1,691 in 
Kolar district, 1,.509 in Tumkur district, and 4,829 in Mysore district. 11 is hardly 
represeuted in Chitaldrug district and is not found at all in the malnoil districts 
of Hassan, Kadur and Sbimoga, Largest numbers in this industry are found in 
Mysore and Bangalore districts. 


Basket-making is found largely iu Bangalore, Mysore and Sbimoga districts 
and in small numbers elsewhere. 


ifat-making is found largely in Mysore district, 709 out of the 1,077 families 
being found in that district. The mats from the Kadakola area are well known 
in the State. 

The leather industry is found in laige numbers in Chitaldrug and Mysore 
districts and to a smaller extent in Shimoga district. Elsewhere the nijmbera 
engaged in it are very small. 

Altogether Mysore district has returned the largest proportion of rural and 
cottage industries. The total number of families eng^ed io one or another of 
these twelve important cottage induBtries in each district is given in the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 


City tuf diBtrict 

Number oi families 

BaDgaloTO City 

1,530 

Bsugalors District 

10,088 

: Kolnr Gold Fields (City) 

43 

1 Kobtr District 

6,462 

1 Tumkur Distriot 

9,094 

Mysore City 

475 

Myeoro District 

17,964 

Cbitaldrug District ^ 

6,649 

tJass&D District 

3375 

Ksdur District 

1.790 

1 Shimoga District 

2,364 
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Information regartliDg the taluks in which the more important industries 
occur is given below 

CoUon-w&ai>ing -—Large numberB of fatuBiea are returnetl m engaged m 
industry in Bangalore City and in 37 taluks, the more important of whicb are 
DodbaUapor, Anekal, Hoskote and Magadi m Bangalore district; Gundlu^t, 
Naniangud, Mandya, Seringapatam and Krishnarajpete m Mywre district, 
Pavaeada and Tiptur in Tumkur district; Challakere m Gbitaldrug district, 
and^rbalgud in Hassan district. Sarees made in Dodballapur, Fanches o 
Melkote and Krisbnaraipeta were always well-known and Khadi o 
Badanaval Centre is now a familiar article on the market, 

.S'i 7 i-u?eaDin( 7 —Considerable numbers though smaller than in the case of 
cotton-weaving are returned from twelve taluks, the more important among 
them being Magadi and Anekal in Bangalore district. 

Wool-weaving. —Fair numbers are returned from twenty taluks; six in Mysore 
district, four each in Kolar, Tumkur and Chitaldnig distncts and two in Ban^- 
lore district, The more important of these are Mandya in Mysore district, 
Madhugiri, Pavagada, Sim and Chiknayakanhalli in Tumkur distnct, and Cbital- 
drug, Hiriyur and Challakere in Chitaldrug district. 

Silk imrm rearing.— mdustry is really concentrated in certain areas, 
large numbers being returned from the following taluks; 

Hoskote (658 families), Devanhalli i346), Magadi (369), Chanaa- 
oatna (1714). Closepet (375), and Kankanhalh (313- m gal ore 
’Mana.v.( 1,664), M»lv»ni(S35). Yelwtor (890), T.-Nmipur 
(474), Chamamjnagar (999), and T 7 anjangod, (266) in Mysore dm nc ; 

Kolar 16351, Chiatamani taluk and towm (1^), Ohikbellapm (22f), and 
Sidloahatta (677) in Kolar district; and Kumgal (l,26oJ m Tumkur 
distrSt. The Sericultural Department has silk farms at several centra, 
Channapatna and Eunigal being among them, and arr^ges for the 
supply of disease-free seed to the rearers and helps them in the 
disposal of their cocoons. 

Sltoe-inaHng.— There was a shoe-making industry of considerable magnitude 
in the State at onetime, Hunsur, Malvalh 

excellent sandals which they made. The industry has now declmed but stri some 
numbers are working in It. Only two taluks namely, Chitaldrug and ' 

have returned more than 100 families, Twenty taluks haTe return^ more than 
ten families the larger return being from Chitaldrug 220, Hinyur l^u, Challakere 
76, Hosdnrga 67, Malvalli 97, Tarikere 51, Honnah 49, and Gundlupet 4o, 

Sifit-reefin 7 —Bilk-reeling is returned in considembie numbers from Banga¬ 
lore City and five taluks in Mysore district, two in Kolar and one m fuiukur 
districts, the more important of them being Mandya, Enshnaraipete, Kolar^ 
Sidlaghatta and Kunigal. ^ 

Comb-muJrtKf?.—Comb-making is returned in small numl^ from Ma^di, 
ChanDapatna and Kanbaiihalli in Bangalore district, Y^atore in Mysore mstnot^ 
Srinivaspurin Kolar district and Chiknayakanhalli and Kunigal in Tumkur distnct. 

Bope-maJt-frti?.—Rope-making is returned from Krishnarajpete and Tiptur 
taluks which are both ctxjoanut growing aiw. 

Metal Brass and copper work is returned from Mag^i in Bangalore 

district, Chamarajuagar and Kagamaugala in Mysore distnct, CbLutamani taluk 
in Kolar district, Tumkur and Koratagere in Tumkur district and Arsikera in 
Hassan district. 

Seedi-niaking. —Beedi-making is returned from Yedatore in Mysore district, 
Molkalmuni taluk in Cbitaldnig district, and Alur and Holenarsipur taluks in 
Haasau district, The industry is probably carried on in more places but as the 
work is done largely by gosha women the returns are incomplete. 

Particular industries are found in only one or tw'O loealitiea. as making of 
slate pencils in Hassan taluk, ivory' work and sandalwood carving m ^rab taluk, 
toy-making in Channapatna and Tbirthahalli taluks, knitting caps m Hassan and 
Channagiri taluks and nukki work in Bangalore City, 

29* 
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Weaving of mats is returned in large numbers from Mysore, Gundlupet and 
Nanjaugud taluks in Mysore district; in smaller numbers from nine other taluks 
the more important of wbich are Challakere, Channagiri, Sugar, Jagalur and Sira, 

286, ComparUoQ with 1871,— comparison of some of the more important 
features of the statistics of indostrial occupation of 1871 with those of the present 
Census yields somewhat interesting results. The number of people engaged in 
various important industries in 1871 was as below: — 


Cottca-weavera 

... 

■.A. q 

mmi 

47,<>31 

Cotton-gpiuners 

.. . 



21,904 

Cotton-cleaiiera 



fi d- 1 - 

1,018 

Wwl-gpionerg 

mm. 


1 

4,122 

Wfs&vers of wool 

m w-k 



14,438 

Makers of earth gait 

... 



1.037 

OiU EH outers 

... 



8.088 

Workers in metale 

I -1 V 



24,457 

■Workers La leather 

... 

... 

■ 1 a 

1,342 


The groups at the present Census do not exactly correspond with these groups 
and persons following occupations as sourceB of subsidiaiy income are sepamted 
from those following them as principal occupations. Taking roughly correspond^ 
ing groups for the present Census we get the following figures:— 


Catton-^piDDiDgp sizing and weaving 

Cotton-cleaners 

Spinning end weaving ot wool 

Ezploitore of salt, saltpetre and other saline fiiibstances 

Manufacturers and refiners of vegetable oU 

Wotketa io metals 

Workers in kathar 

Boot, shoe and Bandol^makem 


... 34,687 
606 

... 13p603 

628 

i-iii 4|3S3 

11.314 

4,653 

5*599 


The total number of persons engaged in spinning and weaving cotton was 
in 1871 over 69} thousand; in 1931 it was less than 35 thousand. The total 
number engaged in spinning and weaving wool was 18,655 in 1871, The 
corresponding number for 1931 was 13,603, The oibrnongersVere 1,705 less in 
number; the makers of earth-ealt were in 1931 less than 33 per cent of the 
number in 1871; the w'orkers in metal were less th^n 50 per cent. The cotton 
cleaners were a little above 50 per cent. The workers in leather, shoe and sandal- 
makers were 10,252 as against 12,760 in 1871. In some of the industries—^pot- 
making for example—the numbers are more or less the same; in some cases 
for example, silk rearers, makers of mats and baskets, and carpenters, and as far 
as can be seen under building industries, the figures are larger. The occupations 
that grow with modem civilisation such as tailoring, furniture-making and 
printing show increases but altogether the important rural industries have 
declined. A fall is particularly noticeable under cotton-spinning and weaving 
and metal-working. These figures confirm the complaint often heard that 
rural industries are dying out in the country and that the population is pressing 
more and more upon land. 

287. Methods psrsned in disappearing indiutries.— ^It was suggested that an 
onquiiy into the methods pursued in disappearing iudustries might be conducted 
in connection with the present Census and a note on the subject included in 
Census Reports on this occasion. As considerable attention has been given in 
the State to the dead and d^ung industries for nearly twenty years now, I have 
made no special enquiry in this matter myself but have obtained from the 
Director of Industries and Commerce in the State a note on the subject prepared 
by an officer of his Department, The note is given in Appendix IV at the end of 
the volume and will be found to be very interesting and to contain valuable 
information. In forwarding the note Mr, Navaratna Rama Rao, the Director, 
has made, in singularly felicitous language, some general observations regarding 
the methods pursued in these industries and the reasons for their Moline w'hich 
1 cannot do better than quote, 

“ Perhaps the most important cause of the disappearance or decline 
of old industries is the improvement of communications which, by expos¬ 
ing the sheltered economic life of hitherto isolated units to the action of 
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external toflueaces, wrought far-reaching changes both in the conditions 
of production and in the nature of the demand which the production 
had adjusted itself to satisfy. Industries long established on traditional 
lines have " at a touch of light, a breath of air^ alipt into ashes, and 
are seen no more.** The causes of this disappearance are manifold. 

The industry may have died or declined owing to a change of fashion 
resulting from contact with a larger world which has swept away the 
demand for certain classes of goods, such as glass bangles, village 
dupattu, and wooden toys. The decline can in such cases be attributed 
to a lack of adaptability; the industry has become rigid and fails to 
adjust itself to a change in the nature of the demand. Sometimes the 
decline is due to the failure of a connected Industry, as in the case of 
Cbarka-spinning which fell with village weaving, and the drawing of 
musical wire which disappeared with the manufacture of steel. The 
decline of the primary industry which sup^rted these auxiliary indus¬ 
tries was due to direct exposure to competition from highly org^ised 
modem industries, the Mills and Steel Works in the instances mentioned. 

It is quite possible that a further change in fashion resulting in a 
preference for handmade goods from patriotic or humanitarian motives 
might result in a limited revival of these industries as illustrated in the 
wondei^l recovery that handspinning is making- Though such revival 
may derive impetus from sentiment, its stability depends ultimately oh 
the extent to which the revised industry satisfies the two tests of 
economic aufiiciency-^profitable employment to the producer and 
satisfaction to the consumer. 

Another reason for the decline of industries is the diversion of 
the younger members of an industrial family to other occupations such 
as is brought about by a change in ideas and methods of education. 
When the younger members of an artisan family are taken out of the 
atmosphere of the home workshop and put to an ordinary school, not 
only is there a sacrifice, or at least an abandonment, of the odvant^es 
of tradition, inherited skill and aptitude accumulated through long years 
of successful work, but the industry also suffers from being starved of 
fresh minds which might possibly have revitalised the W'orn body of an 
old occupation. This diversion of young talents not only injures the 
industry immediately, but renders its subsequent revival difficult and 
improbable. Such an industry is as it were chained to the past and 
rapidly withers and dies through sheer lack of motion and nutriment. 

“ VVhile on this subject, T should like to give you for what It is 
worth, a conclusion that seems to me supported by the experience of 
departments which have endeavoured to improve or regenerate indus¬ 
tries. If an old industry is localised in small areas, or is confined to 
narrow sections of people, it is difficult to improve it or arrest the course 
of its decay. If, on the contrary', it is widely practised and derives 
nothing from specially favourable conditions it has ^at vitality and 
responds vigorously to stimulus. For instance, the Sericultural Industiy 
of the State was in a bad way in 1914, but its very extent rendered it 
possible to take successful action for its revival. The case with which 
new crops and new cultural methods can be introduced in the 
agricultural industry' is also an instance in point. I am hopeful that the 
same will be found true of the rural weaving industry which has been 
found to respond tu an encouraging manner to assistance and the introduc¬ 
tion of new methods and ideas. 

“ On the whole, 1 think, it may be said that industries which have 
not petrified into caste occupations but have a relation to wide human 
wants and average aptitudes, have a greater chance of permanence than 
those which have a history of narrow specialisation.'’ 

S68. Caoies cf decline of Rural Industries. —Two important causes which have 
brought about the decline of rural and cottage industries are, first by that machine 
made goods have come into competition in the market and secondly that the 
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tasbD of people bas obanged as a result of contact with another civilisation. 
Hand‘Woven cloth gave place to mill-made cloth partly because it looked better 
but mainly because it was cheaper. The local kambli gave place to the rug 
partly because the latter was cheaper but iiiainly because it looked bettor. A 
long list may bo made of articles used in a household which once were got from parti¬ 
cular localities within the country but which now have been replaced by a different 
style of articles from outside serving the same purpose. Every big village in the 
past had a person who would paint pictures of the Puranic deities. Many house¬ 
holds used to own one or two of these pictures. It cannot be said that they were 
costly. Pictures of another kind painted by artists of another school and printed 
in Jitho or other presses came into the market and the village painter has completely 
disappeared. Very often, the new picture is nothing more edifying than the 
half-nude figure of a saucy looking ivoman which some adventurous firm gets 
printed on the top of its annual calendars. The painter may now paint the old 
style of picture and offer it for a lower price than the new picture but not m.'rny 
will buy it from him. Scents prepared in Indian style are still used in households 
but not in the same quantity as formerly; it is more fashionable now to give 
rose water or attar from large or small glass bottles to visitors. For ordinary use 
the old style of scent is not thought of at all: heady scents described as Otto 
something or other are the fashion. Every w'ell-to-do household in the past w'as 
proud of the carved drinkiug cups made of metal got from Nagamangala, Sravana- 
belagola, or Madbugiri. A different kind of tumbler bas come into use now 
and the village industry which made the old style of tumbler has suffered in 
consequence. Large earthen pots with carvings on the top were used even in 
good households in the past for storing water. Earthen pots are never 
used in well-to-do families at present. Toy animals carved in wood 
have now been displaced by other toys generally not cheaper and always less 
durable received from Germany or elsewhere. The village goldsmith vvho used 
to make ornaments for all people—^big and small—^in the village is now 
approached only by the smaller families. The more well-to-do buy jewels of 
finer workmanship in the cities or get them from elsewhere. The cheaper 
foreign bangle has killed out the bangle industry whether of glass or of lac. 
Similarly with caps, shawls and lamps, A population the great mass of which 
is uneducated and whose taste, such as it was, was formed by centuries of habit, 
w'as suddenly assailed by new products of a different civilisation and w'as 
unable to keep the old tastes unchanged, or to revert to them early after realizing 
the harm of the new t^te. The fault is partly that of the maker of the articles. 
He should have tried to suit himself to the new prices and new tastes and to 
keep his buyers. He could not have succeeded in all cases for he, as well as the 
buyer, vrere victims of circumstances; but he made no real attempt to fight in any 
case. He lost and the country has lost. 

269, Chances of their revival. —What are the chances of the revival of these 
industries? Where the industiy meets a general demand and has declined 
because it is not up-to-date in methods modemiBing is all that is necessaty. The 
silk industry is an example of this. Where, however, the decline is the result 
of soulless economic competition and the industry is one that ought to live 
man's moral instincts have to be roused and brought into play. The buyer has 
to learn to put up with somewhat inferior work for the love of the man who lives 
on it and to think of the conditions in which the articles he buys are produced. 

If ” sa3's Dean Inge in his essay on the Dilemiua of Civilization we choose to 
clothe ourselves in home-spun which would last half a lifetime instead of in 
cheap machine made garments which wear out in two or three years one old 

industry might be revived..We ought to accustom ourselves to think of 

the conditions under which everything that we buy is produced. We should then 
take much more pleasure in a hand-made article with some individuality in it 
than in a standardised product of a great factory which speaks of nothiug but 
soulless aud irksome labour.” The worker on his side has to understand change 
of taste and suit himself to new conditions. This implies a class of workmen 
and a claas of buyers, both ^ucated to think of the interests and welfare of the 
other side and an organisation run by the better mind of the country to help 
both sides to realize their responsibility. 
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290. Th« BadaoATAt Spinning and Weaving Centre. —A strikmg exaiiiplc oE ravlval 
of tbie kind ia the band-epiruiing and weaving industry which, thanks to Mahatma 
Gandhi's efforts, is now again a nation-wide occupation. The Department of 
Industries in the State took advantage of the general enthusiasm for handspun 
some years ago and organized spinning and weaving w^ork in some villages 
round Badanaval nearNanjangud in Mysore district. A full account of the work 
done in the centre is given in Appendix V at the end of the volume. The more 
important facts may however be referred to here. Hand-spinning and w'eavLng 
was apparently quite a pnosperons industry in the locality previously. How 
common it was rcay be inbned from the fact that 2,000 charkas now used in 
the area are old charkas which the grandparents of the present generation had 
been plying In their households and which had been kept aside for want of use. 
Much of the work done was for supplying clothing to local laboiuf and to labour 
in the hill country to the west. When communications were improved and 
cheap mill'Clotb could come into these areas the w'eaving of cloth for local labour 
came to an end. The agriculturist also who formerly spun his cotton found that 
he could get a fair price for the cotton by giving it to a broker. When the 
Badanaval Centre was opened there w'as some difficulty in getting the people to 
come out with their charkas, They feared that they might be asked to pay a 
cess for spinning. There were also people who roused this fear in them and these 
generally were the petty cotton-brokers of the locality who had bought up the 
cotton in previous years for export to the cities. The staff w'hich set out to 
revive the industry had to work for two years to ntake the people understand 
that they would not be taxed for spinning or weaving. The spinners are 
agriculturists mainly of the Lingayat and Adikarnataka communities. 
Spinning is done in leisure hours. It thus does not interfere with the main 
occupation of the families which take it up. Weaving is a full-time occupation 
and is generally taken up by the Adikarnataka. The Devanga who is also a 
weaver has for a long time now woven only mill-yam; only last year, as trade 
in mill-cloth suffered a depression, be took to weaving hand-spnn yarn. The 
spinners in the Centre generally grow their own cotton. Those who grow less 
cotton than they require supplement it from a neighbour’s crop. The Centre 
started with six villages and slowly extended the area of operations and now 
there are 100 villages in all of which some spinning is going on. About 20 of 
these villages are in Nanjangud taluk, 60 of them in Gundlupet taluk, 
I.O in T.-Narsipur taluk and 10 in Chamarajnagar taluk. The old charkas 
which are being used are serving their purpose quite well and need no 
im pro vein ent. Revival of the industry has brought much prosperity to the 
locality. When the Centre was able to take all the yarn that vras manufactured, 
yarn became, as it were, com and was accepted in village shops in lieu of 
money. A weak point in the organization is that the villager is too dependent on 
the good offices of the Spinning Centre run by Government. The Centre as a 
matter of fact is now the spinner's and weaver's good angel. A second weak 
point in the organization is that the cloth is made for an outside market. The 
consequence is that the demand iluctuatcB. The Centre found some difficulty in 
marketing the goods sometime last year. All the yam that was produced there¬ 
fore could not be accepted and there was a set back to spinning. This year 
arrangements having been made for the immediate tnarketing of the goods 
produced in the Centre, matters have improved and all that the Centre can 
produce is being al^rbed by the market. Sometitiies the Centre cannot supply 
all that the market needs. The conditions of an outside market can thus set 
the spinner and weaver out of gear. If hand-spinning and domestic-wearing 
could be established for supplying the needs of a honsehold or a number of 
households in the locality and did not depend upon the officers of a centre 
acting for their welfare and a market fluctuating in its demands it would be on 
a much sounder basis. In the 100 villages now covered by the Badanaval and 
neighbouring Centres there is scope for another 6,000 charkas. There are now 
150 weavers. There can be another 300 weavers. 

The great significance of the work done in Badanaval as already suggested 
is in the moral as much as in the economic sphere. An agricultaral population 
which had lost Its important subsidiary occupation has found that occupation 
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again. Its leisure is mode profitable, its income raised and pressure on the land 
has been reduced. This is the economic advantage. There is also a moral 
advantage just as real if less immediately visible. First and foremost is the fact 
that a population using its leisure profitably is saved from wasting it or employing 
it in unhealthy ways. Then cornea the effect on the buyer of the cloth of the fact 
that the purchase is not made merely as a business transaction. He knows that 
he could get cheaper cloth and nicer cloth elsewhere but feels the need of a 
fellow countryman and buys from a desire to help him. There is here a 
conscious sacrifice of some part of an income winch could have been used for 
more selfish gratification. The spinner and weaver are also aware of the kind¬ 
ness. They are grateful to the Centre for kindness felt to have been done. 
This is a case of charity in which the giver can give without contempt for the 
recipient and the recipient can take without loss of self-respect. The man who 
buys home-spun and home-woven cloth, besides, gives his money to support 
life under conditions presumably healthier than those supported by the buyer of 
mill-made cloth. He owns fab money as it were even after it leaves his hands 
and to the extent to which he can foresee guides it into worthy hands. He 
takes also responsibility as one might say for all the consequences of bis act of 
purchasing and refuses to buy articles, however cheap or however fine, produced 
under conations similar to slavery or sweating. It is true that home-spun may 
sometimes be produced under unhealthy conditions and mills may sometimes 
give a higher standard of life to their labourers than is possible for a spinner 
who makes an exiguous living with the tedious labour of weary weeks but the 
statement is true to the extent to which the buyer's attention is drawn to bis 
moral responsibility in addition to the economic aspect of a purchase. 
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CHAPTER Vni.—OCCUPATION 


I {&),—General Distribution op OccoPATioii. 
rEarners as Subsidiary occupation). 
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I 16).—Gekeral Distribution of Occupation— contd . 
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CHAPTER VIII.—OCCUPATION 


I (i).—G ehejiaj* Distribution of Occupation— concld. 
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n.—D istkibdtion by Sub-Classes re Distbigtb. 

(a) Earners (PrtDcipal Occupation) and Working Dependants. 
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240 CHAPTER vni.—OGOUPATIOS 


III.— OccnpATios OF Females 
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1 TaUorUp mUlionn, dre«Tnak«rB mXkd dartion *- 

6,059 

1.990 

319 
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Occupation op Females.— contd. 


iS 1 

Oc<ia)»Abioii 

Nnmber of actual workan 

1 

Enmbar of 
femaluB par 

1,000 m^BB 

0. 

llCaJea 

Eematin 

1 

a 

ft 

4 

5 


KmbniLdflrarM, initkm of pUict vrtlclBs 

of WfiKT. 

103 

i?d 

iptmai 

«s 

WuMcg feUd olDA^iljg ..« Mi 

11.37® 1 

^ jxm 

1,093 

(il7 

Other IndDitriM Eotiticctod wilh tho toUrt «■+ 

316 

m 



ONieT 14. Budding 

»7,617 

ft.QH 

091 

90 

Inime hnnkiirvp cKELtnl workert, 43xeii¥»Unii tJid well 
•iuken | mUax enttfin and difliiart, brickldiyorf ud 
meeouei builden f^oiber thAb buildJbgi zdido of bamboo 
or rimijM' niK|BEulj> pailiten, dtconfcdtri oF bobat, 
tilon, plwborm etc- 

97^17 

S,004 

091 


1T% bnd ucdiiflDod Induetilbs 


9.773 

m 

90 

Mahen oF jewellory uid oniAmiiiit« 

IS^ ' 

4®i 

36 

100 

ScairoagiDg 

ftplOfi 

9,182 

708 


Suih-clast IV\—Trti$porl 

22,947 

2^1 

99 


Order 19. Tnuisport WBt«r 

TUI 

m 

Ml 

104 

liBbotlMn employed OD birboerVp docki fi^en maA mulft 

SM 

418 

6^ 


Order 90. Tiv&ffpart by rood 

li.flsd 

1,606 

m 

106 

LabOhrOro omployod on rowdA and brtd^ew 

IpS®® 

Ip4b6 

179 


Order S3. BankB, e^tablabioftbUi of {Ei«dll> ftKchmntfl 
ojqd inaojwice. 


Tift 

910 

m 

Bauk rrtarui^«r«r mosey lenden, exckuin atid iiuarwdOQ 
agesta, moDOj chau^ezy ohd brocken aiid tbeb- 
cmployoee. 

®,4ea 1 

763 

919 


Sub-ckii^ V^Trad£ *ii 

89,95? 

4^hii?5 



Order Sf. Tride in wood 

m 

323 

366 

lai 

TtwAv in bambooi and oaaei 

m 

69 

OTO 


Ozd^r 99. Trade la Poitery, brloke add til^ 

m 

69 

631 

i 

Trade m FcH-nry, bri^ ibd dial ihi «f- 

103 

69 

631 


Order 31, Ho^elef caJha^ Bectaurante, elo. 

t.m 

lp4iT 

m 

ii2e 

Mawkota cl drink and foodainffa 

1 

ftit 


9,193 1 


Order 3S. Other trade in foodMaili 

s.tus 

si.76a 

61® 

. m 

Bealori in dait^ product, aggi and pooltry ... 


9p51f 

4,m 

m 

Dvalert in aidinala for food 

439 

173 

394 

Ba 

Dealen Jb fodder for abimabl 

9®S 

i,m 

5,9D3 

134 

DuIbti £u ether foodito6a .+■ -- ■<> 

9,71® 

9J97 

m 1 

m 

Dealen lb opilirii ... +.« 

9 

4 

444 


Older S3. Trade ib cletbitiig md tellet articka 

m 

m 

4M 

' lae 

Tnds in nsAdy-mado rlothiby and Other irtirlei of dre» 
and the toUet (bate crmbralLaip soekip ready-made 
eboee perfamea Etc.) 

890 

m 

494 


Order 33- Trade in budding materiida 

4VT 

m 

1.074 

i-it 

Trade in bailding matcriali Colher Ibac brickPp iilat 
and woedy materiala.) 

m 

634 

1.074 


Order 97. Trade in fnel ». 

1 s,®ia 

4Ji3 

9.0M 

14£ 

Dealara in hrwwtuadf ohareeah coaL, covdEm^ etc. 

0!|4J1 

dpftLS 

9,064 


Order 33. Trade in arUdei ofliuniry gjidtheM peiialnF | 
Jug to lettera and the mni and ideuo^. 

3,37i 

1,667 

31ft 

147 

I>ealon tu common banglcVk bead backlaceCr fauf, iUiaU 
artiolra, toyiK hunting and Aabitig tackle, doYcn Etc. 

ftpTftS 

1319 

609 


Order Trade of other aorta ... m. | 

94.114 

10,666 

ftM 

149 

Ikalera in rage, atable relnae Eta. 

19 

66 

3.474 


Ocne rml atorekM|Hsrt abd ebopkeeparm etberwiar nutpeoLAed 

00.966 

6.063 

3» I 


31 
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III. —Occupation of Females — concld. 


4 



Knmbef of soluai workers 

Number at 

Oc^u^fttlou 




{amsiei e«r 
tooo inJoi 

3* 

S 

o 


Ma)M 

FenulN 


IticenDt pcndUrt, ioa Jifcwtfipi {o* olheT 

as« 1 

on 



fend Etc.} 





m 

Otb«r tmdM (iacLwlitiff txrmim Clf pc>i3iidip toUf 

add 

H,«ri 

4,191 









Class C. Public administration and 


80,680 

5,932 

69 


liberal arts. 



1 



VI—Public fom . ♦, 


16,76} 

358 1 



VII—Puilic administriUim 

4-P-l 

31»91? 

984 1 



OrdfirU. PabUO ndmiTtiJtntl&n 


n,9ii 

9H 

11 

ISO 

ol ln^b md rareign 

... 


995 

Id 

wi 1 

oCBciiii ud ttmnU 9lber tbui ttfctchmvn 


9.WI 

313 

M 

1 

VIIl-^Prcf^wn$ and liberal arU 


31,934 ' 

4JB0 

m 


Order it. Medli^kiod 

..i 

a.MA 

hm 

3M 

179 

MldwiTe«^ viudaetori, cisMpoonderii onrsW, iii*H*tiTi 

1,CIM 

],2fr5 

1.911^ 


etc- 

Order 13. tnitiuciJoii 

... 

1A7U 

i.«G0 

m 

174 

P^fmoTi eqd teuberB of mH kiiadi 

... 

laws 


19T 

j 1 


Class D. Miscellaneous 

* # I 

190,603 

a5.401 

654 


i- 

IX,—PersMM livinQ on (A#rr income-^. 

6,99S 

1,242 

1 210 


Sub-clMS X.^Bomcttic tervice 


33,99} 

12Mf 

1 3SD 


Orddr Domestie Hrrica 


9iMt 

i£,gi2t 

; 3W 

IBfT 

1 CHbrr domBatie tervic* — 


90,664 

ia,eso 

490 


5t(A class XI.—Itutifficientlvde 9 (tribiedwiOUp(Uions 

8o,m 

65,9^5 

}9t 


\ Order AS- Oeiuiral terms wJhiclL do not indinvte 3 doflnita 

80.1H 


m 


ocwpdtioiL 





m 

1 Labourert and workmen otherwise Exiup^fled 

■ ■# 

0S.863 

1 33,;3ri3 

990 


1 

SuZp-i;£a«f X/J.— rJwpnjrfucira 

■1 p ‘P 

I0,$36 

1 f.Qff 

j 691 


order $4. Beggnre, VAgnnta nod proatitntu ... 

IhS-i- 

0.09 

T.£U 

1 791 

103 

Beggars and Ttgrints 

■bin 

9.601 

5,A30 

B6T 


Frocaren and proatitotu .fi 


95 

I»«e3 

60.990 I 
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IV. —Selected Occupations 1931 and 1921. 


Ko/ 

Owtipktiost 

FenuiriT ^ 
(pnneipil 

occnpnUoa) plot 
workuitf dewm- 
donti u 1931 

Riroert 

|Sijb«idlu7 

WoilMn «<el»- 

ocmpition} lit . 
]%1 


Class A.—Production of raw materials. 

2.289.000 

83,894 

1494.782 


Snb-CtoMS L — B^hitatian of ajitmaf* and 

2,277,SU 

83.389 

iJ7SM6 







Drdari. P^nm uul Btfrioultim 

E^fl.TDCl 

a2,SH 

3,174,380 


(q> CuUiTrmtion 

2,111,7% 

lAjsrs 

1,144,661 

1 

propnetcr* rsnt la m&Mf or kuad 

46^114 

t.m 

43,083 

£ 

CultlTKtmif Owiii¥^ -M -- 

1,416,67£ 

1S,4M 

mjss5 

6 

Tftliust caUiTfltort 

193,104 

7,(U0 

6»,6D8 

7 

r Firm s«rr«ati | 
Aenonllani Imbodreii *-• 1 * f 

L Fifild lfttmr«n r 

4£l,70b 

19.«7 1 

17,063 

%1461 


(fc> ipfrciJil crop* 

4H,i4a 


]3,CP19 

f 

Ciucboiu 




11 

Coffoo ■■■- "* 


1,421 

11,843 

14 

Hiibb^r 

£ 

«%PB + 


1£ 

TifA 

3.4% 

6 


in 

Miiflifl B»PclBncrffj flower lad frnit gion^n 

14,656 

flp5l3 

7403 


(ej Foreatry 

(il) Stock-reiiLug *.* 

£pSS7 

mi4£ 

1,668 

13.%< 

s^aar 

8vlM 

as 

iheph^rdi end brsAdtrs of oiber ontmito 

109J033 

18, 

7^4 


<e} Boiilug of fiiiill ODibUlli iM iaiBirii 

1 *i,760 

la^ 

886 

ifi 

* 

Silk woni|i 

2,750 

IQp^ 

m ' 


Order % Fiohiisg apd huntinc 

I.IH 

m 

1 6» 


//.—SJrpJfiilflliOfl of fnirL^rals 


655 

19,276 


Ordeat t. Metaliio miftarali 

ll^ 

m 

um 


„ C Kon-iMtftltin minanli 

m 

m 

m 

si 

Building putBrioli Clliolildmg »loDe» miteriiJo for 
m^nfutnre fttid 

49 

7 

1 . 

sn 

PrvdaiiA Kid »Daj-pf«qiooi iMmcs 

4-l-P-H-l 


I 

40 

Salt, ultpetTF ittd otber lalino lubitiiim k-p 

^4 

267 

371 


Class B — Preparation and supply of 
material substances. 

994426 

106p408 

247.0M 


Hi.—induitry 

2S5,S88 

68,816 

142,529 


Order £. Toxtilefl 


■ u,m 


hCI 

Cottoii ipLaiiiitg ^ ^ 

CottOb wdng lud vuviog 

J 99,637 

4.315 1 

Si 

16,299 

46 

Wool evrdifig end iploaiog 
, Wltovlog o( ^rOoJleil bUnkebi ... h+i 

Do corpotB 

1 12,115 

i.oai 1 

I 

3.337 

12 

47 

Silk aplnoere *pp 

Silk woeveri — 

] 74JOO 

1 

im 


D7o£ug, b1««tiiug.r pd^Uo^t prapentjEui obd ipODgihg 
of textllH, 

399 


m 


Order 6. Hideo, ikiiiB, lotd bbMmitATielBfromtbB 
onlcaeJ kingi^m. 

UH 

],£££ 

701 

El 

Working Ln leilber .., 


3,217 

637 


Order 7- w ood «■+ +■+ ■%• 


6p4M 

in,417 

£4 

SiiryfTt -Tn -<1 i" •** 

1,493 

371 

itsai 

££ 

Cirpoiitrri, tumem wad joinefco* oto. 

ii,£in 

3,717 


66 

Bukrt irmlron end olhtr induitrlM of voody oubUriiOt 
cludicig Imtm md ibilalmn uid buUdort imrkiiig with 
bunboo^ reeds or rimiUr miteri&lB. 

lOpCBO 

9,444 

6t4aa 


Bl* 
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CHArTEB OCCUPATION 


IV, —Selecteo Occupations 1931 and 1921 — contd. 



1 

Eavsera, fprl* 



OrQTSp 

Ko, 

(Joccpfttkiu 

tudpBl OMopa-^ 
tioiilpliia wm* 
ingdwWtaqt" 

Ean]era{Snb- 
■idiary wma- 
danj in lOA 

Wperhm 

Attur dnalidaiiki 






order 0. Meuli 

n,m 

3,633 

7.49d 


Bl«c]uiuitlUk ctl»r In inm, mi^en ^ Implcmtuti 



6,903 

6Q 

WarVert ie Bzi«tp copper And bdl^mei*] 

967 

IIS 

716 


Order 0. Gersnaica 

14^ 

4 m 

7.961 


Fatten aed Bsekcri eerkbfliiw^ 


4,m 

0.780 


Older 10. Cbemoel pnodooU properly » caUed 

Sp48a 

B,0T6 

1,937 


and aulofloui. 




MaPnl-utpre and rvfbiini^ qI vt^entable nlia 


l^S 

1,670 


Bo minernl cili 

ri + b4+^ 

av-i-iil-a 

9 t 


Dnifif IL INwl indmlijea «. 

lO.SH 

LOW 

i,009 

n 

EicepeuDderit buileirt «i^d dcur^jofiDdein 

1,707 

186 

L037 

T8 

Butcber* 

1^416 

99 

1.906 

Ti 

Tpddy drawerfl 


8% 

9,337 


Order is. tududriM of dreu ami Uio toilet 

d*JW7 

14,064 

30,000 


B»tk ilioe, laodJiJ itad do^ malt«n..i, 

sm 

1,7M 

Opied 

m 

5Ejilloti, miUiperik dnect^ntahert and dimeii ... 

lOpSea 

1411 1 

7,300 

M 

Embnoidmre, bat-&aati«rv, aiad miSert nC otber articlH 

m 

11 f 


of WriT. 




and eleanioff ... ... 

01,949 

7.683 

D^l 

ee 

Baz^ffre, bairdrcuera and it^-maken .^p 

Gp99a 

SpOeO 

0,oia 


Order IS. Turoiture indujtriei 

110 

£3 

74 


11. Bulldinfl industriee ,«,p 

36,041 * 

0,607 

is,60t 

90 

Lime bnmeni ceniHit verlenik cxcaraioft and well- 

36,041 

0,907 

19,001 


aiiLkeri, atone entiteia and drwwn bricfcUym and 
rnaaoni ; bumdon fotber than tkoildlngi made nl Inbiboa 
nr similar maieriaUl paintcn, dacoratem of hnuaea 
ii eia* Ptumberak e|c. 








Order IS. CkiimPruetion of maane ol tranapoH ... 

907 

SM 

299 


Order I6v Pnxliiiition aiid ofpliyeionl 

sn 

7 

910 


fiDToea. 




94 

Hralp lighin aliiretHcilyr motive power ate.^ gaiwerka and 

077 

7 

810 


electric light abd power. 




OrxlsT IT. Hiwellaneoiaa and undedeed iiKhiatrfea 

34,6^ 

6,040 

90.904 


Maltera of ivwellary and omiinenta 

17,9^ 


idkflar 

100 

^rengjng 


197 

4,780 


Sub~ckLMS TV— Transport + . 

2d,20B 

14 , 43 ? 



Order IS- Tranaport by air 



U 


Ifl. Do water 

i,m 




„ 30. Do road... 

16.404 

1 IS.OOl 

7,940 

107 

Ownertp managert and empikweea (axclndizig paraonal 
aerranta) ronuected with merhanituy driven yabiclea 

1,001 

IdT 

118 


{inclDding inma). 

“ 



108 

Ownen, managen and employee* (eicJnding parannal 
servant!) eonnacted with olniT veliidei. 

iCp0O9 

IM81 

sm 


*■ 


Order SI. Traxuport by rail 

0,900 

m 

6pT64 

113 

Bailvay empIpjM pi all kindi Dtbcr than OOoUca 

IJ71 

m 

6,161 


Order SS. Foit Offloo, telegraph and telaphoiu 

1.016 

im 

lp64t 


aerfioea. 



114 

FmI Telegraph and TelaphotiD aepffc^,,. 

1,018 

leo 

l,d47 


Stt6.«Iiu< F— Trade 

iS3fi32 

B3J55 

8&M3 


Qntar SA B4Dk«, e«tabU»biii«ntA of OMAit, .m*.."!* 

4S4d 

o,tid 

2pW 

m 

Bank masagen, money Undent aychann and inanrance 
agenta^ mooey changert and broker* and their employe**. 

4,3i£ 

0,S94S 

9,867 

i_ ^ _.J 




4 
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Ortnp 

No. 

Occup«tEDO 

Eamen, (pri- 
nci^ QCDiipa- 
tknj plcu vrcirk^ 
Inc dcpandaiite 
ill 1931 

Eamen (Sah 
aldiary eccupa- 
timiiiiiM] 

WoElaramla' 

aiOf 


Drdar H. Bmlurmfffl, commicsiDii imd expoirt 

1,140 

leo 

fiSi 

1 m 

Broheji, wmmiivioa coumfz'oIaI mTtdUMif 

witrohoUH owuin vid fiinp]Eiye4«. 

l^lG0 

139 

6^ 


OrdAr in tAxtil«« 

g 

f,lM 

1,3M 

T,910 

IIT 

Tr*d« m woolt EottoUp iJJk biir ud oUusr 

toxlikia 1 

Spl33 

i,jsed 

7,910 ' 


Oixier W. Tmd^ in. ikinip Iwthvr ud form 


430 

1.437 

nh 

TlUrde in ikioit le«tlieri fort. farnttanKrt, borui «t0.k *nd 
the wtielM m44« from th«B. 


430 

1.437 


Qtidor S7r Trade in wood ... ... 


m 

im 

119 

Trade lit wood (not iwwood) 

493 

33 

1 

UO 

Trade in berk* ... m» 

m 

31 ' 

1.O0& 

m 

Trade in bmbooH mwi cuuh 

m 

38 


199 

Trade iu tluichea mid otber tomt produce ... 

133 

11 



Oirdm S3 T»de in metali 

m 1 

m 

88g 


Order il. Hotela, oafu^ restamntv, etc. 

3^13 

002 

4,002 

m 

Vendor* el wtoop liqnorwp Hnted w»lAfi end ic* 

3,300 

6S1 

9,701 

19T 

Owneri eiiid muu^em of botele. eooklbepth eermifip etc., 
(and emplojcee)- 

4.831 

m 

^031 


Order 33. Other trade in foodsttil^ 

43.471 

3,015 

4t.tt4 

19S 

Orain Mid paba dealers .... ... 

7,708 

1308 

7.OT 

lao 

Ilealen in awretiaBatif lugar and ipioea 

3.9fi0 

880 

979 

131 

Da daif^ prodnetip e^gga and paoltr^' »- 

llpt98 

l.OOB 

4,905 


Do otber foodatuffe ... .m 

17,010 

4,378 

aOpSOl* 

m 

I>o bobacoo 

3,333 

633 


m 

Do opium 

13 

9 

p 9,117 

lit 

Oo i4A|N -fc ■+• 

{ 41 

10 



Onler 33. Tmoe in elotbiu^ and toiM urtLolea 

1.330 

102 

^ 4fl0 


3i. Trade in ftiraJtarR 

734 

11 

027 


33 Trade in imildinimaterala other than hflolE^ 
tilu and wpCHlr fiaatenali. 

1.031 

m 

482 


89* Trade in inaana 0/tr&njiiKirt ... ... 

i,e«t 

wm 

722 

149 

Dvaien and kinra in mechanical traneperti moter ei^ba, 

BiC. 

900 

7 

113 

14a 

DealfiTa and hirari in other earriagetK oam» ete-p 

333 

199 

49 

144 

Dflalen and hiren ol elephamep canieltp hotM, Atik, 
amcBp mulefl, etc. 

um 

771 

661 


Order 8T. Trad# in fiiel ... 

7.ua 

l,9Aft 

3.829 

146 

Deabra Lit drawood, oharcoal, coal, cowdan^« etc.; 

' TpW 

1.388 

a,&o 


Order 33. Trade in artiolfli of Juxarj and tllOie|Pnlalii> 
Izm to Jetttera and aokooae- 

o.fids 

I.0I4 

4.215 


33. Trade of other eorte 

4B.409 

9m 

11.413 


Class C.—Public admmistratioD and 
liberal arts*^ 

B6pl5Q 

a3pd23 

81,338 


S»<i>*ci(W» r /.—Public force .*. 

I7J23 

4,19B 

WJIl 


Order 10. Amy 

Br«l ^ 

IS 

9,611 


p, u. Nayy 

1 




„ 43. Ajp Fore* 

\ 1 


31 


,1 43. FoUoa 

1 10,D3 

4.187 

10.409 


* Non —TliU Bicum 1« IndwUa ol ewdimeiik d*ml«n «ho w«n ibnm t1i» group 'Orocsn wd iaIUri of 

Vtg^bltt oil' at tb« iMl C«nfDi. 
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CaAPTEH vm-—OCCUPATIOy 


IV, — Selected Ocwupatioxs 1631 and 1921 — conoid. 


Gmip 

No. 

Otrapition 

Eamrm, {prt- 
bOpal <K¥d|ia<- 
tinu> nln« watky 1 
Epg doTHpdenta 
in I3t91 

1 £«nwfm(Snb^ 
IddiArj ecenpa- 
deaf in 1351 

Vfmkmtrn tctdnm 

duf 



S2,Q01 

19,07? 

29^239 


if- !i^blic AdmLaiitntioa ... 


i3,(m 

njm 

1 IfiO 

BervJc« pr ladim mud foreign ilmiefl 

ao.flsa 

ACH 

li.UAf 

161 

aiubEdpml mod pUw Iml (poi Aenica «.. 

i.Cl3S 

TA 

14AS 

m 

Yillmift dflldmli mid fprvmuti afbpr llimn wmicJunna 

10,SJT 


13,340 


Sub class —Profwions and liberal arts ... 

SCrU:I 

10.M7 

31,m 


QtOBt 4fi. HoliK^aD 

fl.OAT 

OrlH ! 

8,Ul 

m 

FTi«»U» minktGn, ... ..i 

3^1 

U3aa 

3,561 

m 

ServK^ti ip raliglqiu f!diAcxm^ Imrimi m£id batnhig grpubdi, 
pdl^m oopducionit circnniCLmora^ rlo. 

B,IG1 

a.9A6 

A^i 


OrdfiT M, lAW ... ... .« ^ 

1417 

m 

Til 


* 

iT. idfidifllDP ..f ..^ m*m 

im 

301 

9.34A 


Regf^tered ntEdicml [iractitlaliczd EpflltldiPg ocnlimta 

m 

35 



im 1 

QthPT pPrtODi prmc^iipg tbe iiemline mri 4 ^boiJl heii^ 
tt^fiaUTtd. 

1451 

732 


» i.eOfi 

vn 

Dmokiit# .>». iPR '«p- .•■■ .Ri! 

SA 

7 



ITS 

Vn^erLtur/ morgmu 

^0 

u 

,.| 

V 


Ordftr 4S, TiutrupUaP ... 

IA.Wt ‘ 

1.319 

12,373 


„ 43. IfflttffrSn Prtt athd Jidipnjd^fl (either ihtm. «} .... 
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V.—^Number op Persons Employed on the 26th February 1931 in 
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VI. —Unemployment among educated persons. 
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CHAPTElt Vlir—OCCUPATION 


Vn, — S elected Occupations by Caste, etc. 
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VII,—SEIiECTED OcCOPATlOHa BY CaSTE, ETC.— COttid. 


































































CHAPTER VIJI. - OCCUPATION 




VII.— Selected Occupations m Caste, etc.— eontd - 
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VII.—Selected Occupations by caste, etc.— cortcW. 
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CHAPTEE yiU—tXlCDPATION 


Scheme of Ocodpations fob the Cessus of 1931. 


Class 


■1 


Sub-class 

Order 


Group 


I 


I Eiplgi- 

tatioD of 

auimals 

and 

vegeta¬ 

tion. 


II EspJoi- 
tatiou of > 
minerals 


1 Pasture and Agri¬ 
culture 

(o) Cultivation 


(6) Cultivation of 
special crops, 
fmit, etc,, (Plan¬ 
ters, managers," 
clerks and la¬ 
bourers). 


(c) Forestry 


L 


Stock 


Eaieing of small ^ 
animals and 1 
inaecte. } 

2 F i s b i □ g and ( 
Hunting. \ 


3 Metallic blineralG 


4 Non-Metal lie 
minerals. 


1 Non-cDlbivating proprietora taking 

rent in money or kind. 

2 Estate Agents and Manageri; of 

owners. 

3 Estate Agents and Managers of 

Goremment 

4 Heat collectors, cterkSi etc. 

5 CnJtivating owners. 

6 Tenant cultivators 

7 AgricDltnral labonrers. 

8 CnltivatoTiB of jhnxo, taungj^a and 

shifting areas. 

9 Cinchona. 

10 Cocoanut. 

11 Coffee. 

J2 Ganja. 

13 Pan-Vine. 

14 Bsbber, 

15 Tea. 

16 Market gardeners^ flower and fruit 

growers, 

17 Forest officers, rangers, gnardSt etc, 

18 Wood cutters and charcoal burners. 

19 Collector a of forest produce. 

20 Collectors of lac. 

21 Cattle and bn&lo breeders and 

keepers. 

22 Breeders of transport animals, 

23 Herdstnen, shepherds and breeders of 

other animals. 

24 Birds, bees, etc. 

25 Silkworms* 

26 Ijqc cnUivatioD. 

27 Fishing and Pearling* 

28 Hunting* 

29 Gold* 

30 iron. 

31 Lead, silver and zinc* 

32 Manganese* 

33 Tin and wolfram. 

34 Otber metallic minerals. 

35 Coal. 

36 Petroleum. 

37 Building materials (including stone^ 

materials for cement-mannfactnre 
and days). 

38 Mica. 

?9 Precious and semi-precsons stones. 

40 Salt, saltpetre and other ^ine snbs- 

tanceSn 

41 Other non-metallic minerals. 
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Scheme of Occupatioks for the Csksus op 19H1— contd . 


class 


Sub-class 


Order 


Pd 


ni Industry < 


n 


5 Textilea 


6 Hides, skins and 
bard materials 
from the animal 
kingdom. 

u 

r 


7 Wood 


3 Metals 


9 Ceramics 


10 Chemical pro- 
docts properly 
so-called and. 
anatogona 


11 Food Industries ' 


Qronp 


42 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing. 

43 CottoD spinning, siting and wear- 

ing. 

44 Jute pressing, spinning and weaving. 

45 Hope, twine, string and other fibres. 

46 Wool carding spinning and weaving, 

47 Silk spinning and weaving. 

43 Hair (horse-hair), etc. 

49 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepara¬ 
tion and sponging of textiles. 

50. Lace, crepe, embroideries, ftildes, 
etc., and insnfficiently described 
textile indnstries. 

51 Working (n leather. 

52 Furriers and persons occupied with 

feathers, and bristles; brash makers, 

53 Bone, ivory, hopj, ahell, etc,, workers 

(except bnttons), 

54 Sawyers. 

55 Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

56 Basket makers and other industries 

of woody materials, including leaves 
and (batchers and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or similar 
materials. 

57 Smelting, forging and rolling of iron 

and other metals. 

58 Makers of arms, guns, etc. 

59 Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, 

and makers of implements. 

60 Workers in brass, copper and bell 

metal. 

61 Workers in other metals (except 

precions metals). 

62 Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc. 

63 Potters and makers of earthen-ware. 

64 Brick and tile makers. 

65 Other workers in ceramics. 

66 Mauufacture of matches, fire-works 

and other explosives. 

67 Mannfactare of aerated and mineral 

waters and ice. 

68 Manufacture and refining of v^e- 

table oils. 

69 Manufacture and refining of mineral 

oils. 

76 Others. 

71 Bice pmmdera and bnskers and flour 

grinders. 

72 Grain parchers etc, 

73 Butchers, 

74 Makers of sugar, molasses and gar. 

75 Sweetmeat and condiment makers. 

76 Toddy drawers. 

77 Brew'srs and distillers. 

78 Manufactnrers of Tobacco. 

79 Manufactnrers of Opium. 

80 Manufacturers of Ganja. 

81 Others. 
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CHAPTER VIII—OCCCPATIOS 


Scheme op Oocupatjonsj for the Census of 


Claes 


Sub- class 



r III Industry - 
concld. 


(u 

I 


Group 


12 Indnstries 
dress and 
toilet. 


of 

the 


13 Pnmitnte indus¬ 
tries. 


{ 


14 Bnilding Industries 


fV Textiles < ■ 


15 Constrnotion of 
meaus of trans- ^ 
port. 


16 Production and 
transmission of 
physical force. 


r 


X7 Miscellixneous J 
aud undefined [ 
Industries. ^ 




18 Transport by air. 


19 Transport by 
water. 


20 Transport 
road. 


by 


82 Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers. 
63 Tailors, milliners, drei^smakers and 
darners. 

61 Embroiderers, bat-makers and 
makers of other articles of wear, 

85 Washing and cleaning. 

66 Barl)ers, hair-dreBsersand wigmakors. 

87 Other industries connected with the 

toilet. 

88 Cabinetmakers, carriage painters, etc. 

89 Upholsterers, tent-iuakeis, etc. 

90 Lime burners, cement workers; 

Excavators and well sinkers; Stone 
cotters and dressers; Brick layers 
aod masons; Builders (other than 
buildings made of bamboo or similar 
materids), painters, decorators of 
houses, tailors, plumbers, etc, 

91 Persons eng^ed in making, assembl¬ 

ing or repairing motor vehicles or 
cycles. 

92 Carriage, cart, palki, etc., makers and 

wheel-wrights. 

93 Ship, boat, aeroplane, etc., builders. 

94 Heat, light, electricity, motive power, 

etc,, Gas works and electric tight 
and power. 

95 Printers, engravers, book-binders, etc. 

96 Makers of musical itistruments. 

97 Makers of clocks and surgical or 

scientific instrnments, etc. 

98 Makers of jewellery and ornaments. 

99 Other miscellaneous and undefined 

industries (toy making, taxidermy, 
etc.) 

100 Scavenging. 

101 Persons concerned with aerodromes 

and aeroplanes. 

102 Ship-ow'Hors, boat-owners and their 

employees, officers, tuariners, etc. 
Ships brokers, boatmen and towmen. 

103 Persona (other than labourers) 

employed in harbours, docks, rivers 
and canals, including pilots. 

104 Labourers employed on harboura 

docks, rivers and canals. 

105 Persons (other than labourers 

employed on the coustraction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges. 

106 Labouiers employed on roads and 

bridges. 

107 Owners, managers and employees 

(excluding personal servants) con¬ 
nected with mechanically driven 
vehicles (including trams). 
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Class 


Sab>c]ass 


Order 


r 


20 Transport by 
roadcone Id» 


Group 


108 Owners, managers and employees 
(excluding personal servante) oun- 
I neeted with other vehicles. 

100 Fallfi, etc., bearers and owners. 

110 Pack elephant, camel, mnle, asa and 
bollock, owners and drivers. 

^ ill Porters and messengers. 


rv Trans- ■< 
port,— 
concld. 


21 Transport by 
rail. 


112 Railway employees of all kinds other 

than coolies. 

113 Labonrera employed on railway 

constmctioa and maintenance and 
cooties and porters employed on 
railway premises. 


1 


V Trade. 


‘ P 5 


H 


23 Post Office, Tele¬ 
graph and Tel^ 
^ phone services* 

23 Banks, establish¬ 
ments of credit, 
exchange and 
insurance. 

24 Brokerage com¬ 
mission and 
export. 

25 Tr^ein textiles, 

26 Trade in skins, 

leather and furs. 


27 Trade in wood, * 


1 


w 


114 Post OfBcep Tdegraph Oind Telephone 

serTicea. 

115 Bank Euaiiager$i money lendei^i 

exchiange tkud insurance agents, 
money oliangers and brokers and 
their employees. 

116 Brokers, oammi&eion agents, commer¬ 

cial travellerSj warefaoasc owners 
and employees. 

117 Trade in piece-good^t wool, cotton^ 

silk, hair and other textiles. 

118 Trade in akins, leather, furs, feathers^ 

hem, etc.i and the articles mode 
from these. 

119 Trade in wood (not firewood)- 

120 Trade in barks. 

121 Trade in bamboos and canes. 

122 Trade in thatches and other forest 

produce. 


2S Trade in metals- 

29 Trade in pottery^ 
bricks and tiles. 

30 Trade in chemi* 
cal products, 

31 Hoteisp cafes, 
restaurants^ 
etc* 


123 Trade in metals, machinery, kni¥ee, 

tools, etc. 

124 Trade in pottery, bricks and tile^. 

125 Drugs, dyes, paints, petrolenm, 

explosiveSp etc- 

126 Vendors of wine, liqnorSj curated 

waters and ice. 

127 Owners and managers of hotels, cook 

shops, saraieSp etc. (and employees). 

128 Hawkers of drink and foodstuff. 


V. 


33 Other trade in 
foodstuffs* 


129 Grain and pulse dealers* 

130 Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and 

spices. 

131 Dealers in dairy prodnctp eggs and 

poultry. 

132 Dealers in animals for food. 

133 Dealers in fodder for animaSs. 

134 Dealers in other foodstuffs. 

135 Dealers in tobacco- 

136 Dealers in opium* 

137 Dealers in gan|a. 


33 
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Scheme oe Oocopattoss fob the Cbnsus of 


Class 


Bub‘Clas3 


Older 


V Trade,— ' 
conctd. 


B3 Trade in clotbing 
and toilet arti¬ 
cles. 


34 Trade in furni¬ 
ture. 


35 Trade in building 
materials. 


36 Trade in means 
of transport. 


37 Trade in fuel 


38 Trade in arti¬ 
cles of luinry 
and those per¬ 
taining to 
letters and 
the arta and 
sciences. 


’ 40 Army 


VI Public i 
Force. 


Vn Public 
Adminis¬ 
tration. 


39 Trade of other 
sorts. 


41 Navy 

42 Air Force 


43 Police 


44 Public Ad- 
mioistration, 






13S 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

143 

149 

150 

151 

152 


153 

154 

155 

156 

167 

158 

159 

160 
161 

162 


Group 


Trade in ready-made clothing and 
other articles of dress and the toilet 
(hots, umbrellas, socks, ready-made 
^oes, perfumes, etc.) 

Trade in furniture, carpets, cortains 
and bedding. 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porce¬ 
lain, crockery, glassware, bottles, 
articles for gardening, etc. 

Trade in building materials (other 
than bricks, tiles and woody materi¬ 
als). 

Dealers and hirers, in tnechaaic&l 
transport motors, cycles, etc. 

Dealers and hirers in other carriages 
carts, boats, etc. 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, 
camels, horses, cattle, asses, mules, 
etc. 

Dealers In firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung, etc. 

Dealers in precious stones, Jewellery 
(real and imitation}, clocks, optical 
instruments, etc. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead 
necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, 
hunting and fishing tackle, fiowers, 
etc. 

Publishers, book-sellers, stationers, 
dealers in music, pictures, musical 
instruments and curiosities. 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

General store-keepers and shop¬ 
keepers otherwise unspecified. 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, and haw¬ 
kers (of other than food, etc.} 

Other trades (incloding farmers of 
ponnds, tools and markets}, 

Army (Impeiial). 

Army (Indian States), 

Navy. 

Air Force. 

Police. 

Village watchmen. 

Service of the State. 

Service of Indian and Foreign States. 

Municipal and other local (not village) 
service. 

Village officials and servants other 
than watchmen. 
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Scheme of OccoPiTioNs foe the Census of 1931*—coucM. 


Class 


Sub'class 


Order 


VIII Prof es- 
sJons ^ 
liberal t 
arts. 


45 Religion 


46 Law 


47 Medicine 


48 instruction 


■■ ( 


49 Letters arts 
and sciences 
(other than 
44). 


IX Persons 
lirtng on 
their income. 

X Domestic 

serrice. 


50 Persons living 
principally on 
their income. 

51 Domestic ser- 
service, 


{ 


XI Insuffi- 
I eientlydes- 

I cribed 

> oocnpa- 

tions. 


52 General terms 
which do not 
indicate a 
definite occu* 
patioD, 


•I 

O 


L 


XII Unpro¬ 
ductive. V 


53 Inmates of jails, asy- 
lams and almshouses, 

54 Bcgg^, vagrants, I 

proetitntes. \ 

55 (5ther nnclossi- 


U 


filed non*produC' 
tive industries. 


Group 


163 Priests, miiusteis, etc. 

164 Honha, nuns, religions meadicoots. 

165 Other religioas workers. 

166 Servants in religione edifices, buriaJ . 

and burning gtonods, pilgrim con¬ 
ductors, ciicumcisers, etc. 

167 Lawyers of all kinds, including Qaris, 

Law Agents and Mnkbtiats. 

168 Lawyers’ clerks, petition writ^B, etc. 
168 Registered medical practitioners 

including oculists. 

170 Other persons practising the healing 

arts without being registered. 

171 Dentists. 

172 Mid wives, Vaccinators, compounders, 

nuraea, masseurs, etc. 

173 Veterinary surgeons. 

174 Professors and teachers of oil kinda. 

175 Clerks and aervants connected with 

edacation. 

176 Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

177 Architects, Burveyors engin^rs, and 

their employees (not being State 
aervanta), 

178 Authors, editors, journalists and 

pbotogcaphera. 

179 Artists, sculptors and Image-makers- 

180 Scientists (astronomers, botanists, 

etc). 

131 Horoscope, casters, astrologers, 
fortune-idlers, wizards, witches and 
mediums. 

182 Musicians (composers and performers 

other than military), actors, dancers 
etc. 

183 Managers and employees of places of 

public entertainments, race course, 
societies, ctnhs, etc. 

184 (Jonjarors, acrobats, reciters, exhibi¬ 

tors of cuiiosities and wild animals, 
etc. 

185 Proprietors (other ibau of agricultaral 

land), fond and scholarship holders 
and pensioners. 

186 Private motor-drivers and cleaneca. 

187 Other domttstio service. 

188 Manufactarers, basineasmen and 

contractors otherwise unspecified. 

189 Cashiers, accoantonte, book-k^pers, 

clerks and other employees in un¬ 
specified offices and warehonses and 
ahopa, 

190 Mechanics otherwise unspecified. 

191 Labourers and workmen otherwise 

unspecified, 

192 Inmates of Jails, asylnraa and alms 

bouses, 

193 Beggars and vagrants. 

194 Procnrers and prostitutes. 

195 Other unclassified non-productive 

industries. 


33 * 

























CHAPTER IX. 

LITERACY, 

291, Reference te statiitics. —This chapter is based on Imperial Tables XIII, 
latency by Religion and Age and XIV, Literacy by Caste. The following 
subsidiaiy tables ate appended to this chapter:— 

Subsidiary Tabb I.—Litoraoy by Aga, S«x and Baligloa. 

Dd II.—Literaay by Ago, Ses and Locality. 

Do III.—Literacy by Religion, Soic and Locality. 

Do IV,—Literacy b English by Age. Sex and LoosJity. 

Do V.—Literacy by Caste 1931 and 1921. 

Do VI.—Progress ol Literacy eince 1881. 

Do yil. — Proportion of Literacy at certain ages. 

Do VIII.—Number ol iostilutions and pnpile according to the rctums 

of the Education Department, 

292. The Meaning of ihe figmet and their aceoracy. —Information regarding 
liberty was collected at this Census (n columns 16 and 17 of the schedule. 
The instruotion for filling up column 16 ran as follows:— 

“ A pe^D is to be considered as literate in a language only if he can 
write a letter in that langu^e and read the answer to it. If the 
person is literate in this sense in Hindi, write in this column “Hindi 
If he is literate in tTrdu, write “Urdu”. If literate in any other 
language, write ” Yes ”, For illiterate persons write “ No." 

For column 17, it ran as follows: — 

“ (n) English: Enter “Yes" if the person can resd and write English; 
otherwise put a cross. 

(6) Other languages in which literate : enquire if the person is literate in 
Kannada ^d any other languages and write down the languages in 
which he is literate: as Kannada, Telugu ; or Kannada, Tamil; or 
Tamil, Marathi, etc,” 

The instruction issued in the State dillered from that Issued on the standard 
India Schedule in requiring information regarding literacy in Indian languages. 
It has been usual to collect information about these langnages in the State during 
a Census and it was considered desirable to tabulate information so as to compare 
changes since 1921. Literacy in five languages, namely, Kannada, Telugu, 
Tamil, Hindustani and Marathi which are treat^ as languages of the State in 
addition to English end Hindi as required for the India Table is thus tabulated 
in Imperial Table XIII. 

It must be admitted that the instruction as here printed and first issued was 
sotnevybat elaborate and was not always understood. A circular was therefore 
issued explaining how the entries were to he made and fully illustrating the 
instructions. A great deal was done in the course of tours to make local officers 
understand how between the two columns of the schedule relating to literacy it 
was intended that full information regarding a man's being literate or illiterate, 
and in the fomier case regarding the languages in which he was literate, should* 
be got on to the schedule. It was also explained that literacy meant enou<^h 
acquaintance with a language to read and write a letter in that language. ** 

From an examination of the entries in the schedules it appears that the 
statistics are fairly reliable and that infonnation regarding literacy and the 
languages of literacy has been recorded in one or the other of the columns though 
not in the particular way required in the instructions. For example a person 
may not have the entry “Yes" in column 16 but if be is literate in Engli^i and 
Kannada these languages are entered against him in columns 17 (a) and 17 (b) 
Thus no person w;ho was literate has been returned as illiterate. It is also not 
likely that any illiterate person has been returned as literate though occasionally 
persona were described as literate without showing any language in either column. 
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It would be didlcult to siy ii iu each casa shown as literate^ literacy has 
reached the level of readiog and writing a letter in the ianguage of literacy. As 
observed in the Beport for the State for the last Census the instruction is too 
elaborate and the eauinerator could not easily ascertain in each case whether 
this standard of knowledge was attained in the languages in which literacy was 
claimed. Even the most patient enumerator might not have explained to eveiy 
householder that the standard expected was snob and such and if a householder 
said that such and such of his sons were literate in Kannada and English there 
was no vray open to the enumerator of testing the information even supposing 
that he was ready to test it. The largest number of literates are however return¬ 
ed in the vernaculars and the Kannada phrase being meaning reading and 

writing^ it may be taken that the definition laid down has been satisfied in most 
of these cases. The only exceptions may be those of a small nnmber who have 
claimed knowledge in a number of langnages. In these cases there is an inflation 
in the number of people knowing the other languages but not in the number of 
literate persons on the whole. People in the countryside who know some 
English are rather anxious to claim knowledge of English as it adds to their 
importance, but their number is small and there cannot be many who have 
acquaintance of English but cannot read it and write it. On the whole, there' 
fore, the statutics used tn this chapter might be cousidered as reliable. 

293. General figures. — Speaking in round figures, out of the population of ft, 567 
thousand in the State, 694^ thousand are literate. Thus out of every thousaud 
persons in the total population 01 are literate. Of the literates 506 thousand 
are males and over 89 thousaud are females. The male population being 3,354 
thousand and the female population 3,'203 thousand, it appears that out of every 
thousand of the males 160 are literate and out of every thousaud of the females 
28. If children of five years and below are omitted the proportion of the literate 
becomes lOfi per thousand for the whole population, 174 for the males and 33 
for the females. 

Compariion 192L —The number of literates according to this Census is 

15I thousand more than in 1921, The number ot literate males iu 1931 was 386 
thousand and of females 57 thousand. There has been therefore an increase of 
about 119 thousand among males and 32 thousand among females. Both figures 
are strildng. The proportion of literates per mille in 1 921 was 74 for the total 
population, 127 for males and 19 for females. The increase in literacy at this 
Census as compared with the last Census is 17 per mille for the total population 
23 per mille for males and 9 per mille for females. 

294. Literacy by relifiou . — The prevalence of literacy in the populations of 
the various religions appears from Subsidiary Table I, The statement given in 
the margin will also be of interest. The low^est proportion of literates — 12 per 

mille — is, as might be expected, among 
the Tribal communities. Next above are 
Hindus with 94 per mille, Mnsalmans 
with 200, Jains with 275 and highest come 
the Christians with 417. The literacy 
proportion for other religions is not of 
much significance as the population of 
these religions is very small. Of 1,239 
Buddhists 333 are literate; of 100 Sikhs 
46. Of^ 381 Parsis 233, of 39 Jews 26 and of lOG persons of all other religions 
37 arc literates. These figures are illustrated in the diagram given below.— 
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Compdri 90 n tcith iSSI. -The figures showmg the proportiou of liLeriites for 

the various religions in 1921 are noted in the uiargin. 
It appears by comparing these figures with those 
shown above that the proportion of literates among 
Hindus rose from 76 to 94 and among Husahnaus 
from 168 to 2IX). The increase is considerable in both 
cases. The Hindu proportion though smaller than the 
Musa] man proportion is noticeable in view of the rural 
character of the great majority of the population. 
The Christian population shows a small increase 
which, however, is very creditable considering the high figure reached even in 1921, 
The Jain population shows a smaller proportion of literates but this must be due 
to a smaller number of immigrants of the literacy ages. The increase of proportion 
among the Tribal communities is faige hut the number and the proportion are 
both the smallest. 
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295. lAferacy by locality.— Subsidiaiy' Table II shows literacv by locality. 
The following statement gives the population and the number of literates for 
each district and city. 
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DISTRICTS- 



Dangalore City 

172 ; 

03 

Bangalore 

90S ; 

62 

Kolar Gold Fields 

83 

Id 

HoUr 

T64 

35 

City. 



Tanakur 

801 

73 

MysoTo City 

107 

33 


1.404 

71 1 

Civil and Military 

1S4 

37 

Chitaldnjfi 

667 

56 

Station, Bangalore. 
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The following diagram illustrates the proportion of literates in each of the 
districts and cities. 
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Ctiwif—Taking tbe figares for the cities first, Bangalore City, Mysore City 
and tbe Gml and Military Station, Bangalore, arc seen to have the highest 
proportion o( literates in the population. This is partly due to the nature of the 
occupations followed in tbe cities and the number of literate people attracted by 
other aspects of city life. Partly also it is due to the laiigc number of schools 
and colleges m these places containing almost the whole of the population in tbe 
State receiving college education and tbe hulk of the population receiving 
aecondaiy education. Next after these three cities but at a great interval comes 
the Kolar Gold Fields Area. There are no Colleges or High Schools in this Area 
but the ind^trial nature of the population contributes to its high literacy, a large 
number of literate persons cotuing from places outside India. 

Districts .—Of the districts, Kadur has the latest proportion (123) of literates 
per mille and Sbimoga comes a little below it. This high proportion is dne to 
the large number of immigrants from the Mangalore country, good numbers of 
whom are Christians and have received education of some kind or other through 
the activity of Christian Missions in the coast country. Chitaldrug, Haesan and 
Tumkur come next with 101, 100 and 90 per mille respectively. Then come 
Kolar and Bangalore districts and last and much below comes Mysore district. 

Coniparison teiih 1921 .—The proportion of literates in the districts and cities 

in 1921 and 1931 is noted in the margin. 
The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
Mysore City and Bangalore City have had 
lai^e increases considering that they had a 
high proportion even in 1921. Among the 
districts again Kadur and Shimoga show 
the largest increases and Chitaldrug and 
Hassan the next largest. Kolar and 
Tumkur come thereafter and Bangalore 
and Mysore districts last 


Literacy hy talulis .—In the taluks noted in the margin the number of literates 

in the total population is over 10 per cent. 
The percentage of literate males and 
females is also separately noted. (These 
figures are worked ont on the basis of the 
whole population as figures for five years 
and over are not worked out for taluks). 
These taluks are either malnad or have a 
High School or other educational institu¬ 
tion of the higher grade in the Taluk Head¬ 
quarter Station. Some of these pla>ces 
are also District Headquarter Stations. 
In each ease the proportion of literate 
men is far higher than that of the literate 
women. It is also to be noticed that no 
taluk of Bangalore, Mysore or Kolar 
district appears in this statement. 

Literacy in the following taluks is less than 6 (»r cent of the population; 
Hoskote, Channapatna and Kankanballi in Bangalore district; Bagepalliin Kolar 
district; Pavagada and Turuvekere in Tumknr district and all tbe taluks except 
Hnnsur, Guodlupet and Nagamangala in Mysore district. There are thus 18 
taluks with less than 6 per cent of literates and 12 of them are in Mysore 
district. 
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296> Literacy by lei. —Subsidiary Table I shows Uterooy in the various 
religions by age and sex. In the proportion of literates in the male sex the 

communities stand more or less in the same order as when literacy for the whole 

population is considered. 

The proportion of literacy among women is under every religion less than 

the pro^rtion for men. The mitober of 
literates in the nearest thousand is shown in 
the margin. Taking the total population of 
women the number of literate women among 
Hindus is 20 per thousand, among Musalinans 
83, among Christians 291, among Jaius 63 and 
among Tribal communities 1. The total 
number of Musalinan w'omen in the population 
is about a sixteenth of the number of Hindu 
women; yet the number of literate Musalman 
women is as much as a fourth of the Hiodu number. For every Hindu woman 
who is literate there are, proportionately for the population, four Alusaltnan 
literate women. The Christian population shows an even better position. The 
population is less than a fourth of the Musalman population but the literate 
^pulatioQ is more than three-fourths, that is, proportionately for population the 
literacy among Christian women is more than thrice as much as among Musalman 
women and more than twelve times the Hindu number. The Jain population is 
itself very small and it is of no use comparing the figures of that population with 
the figures of the large populations of these three religions but the number of 
literate females among the Jains must in any case k considered very small. 
The tribal conimumties count only 11 literate women in the whole State. 

Comparison nnth 1921 , — The proportions are very low but they show an 

improvement from the figures for the IDQl 
Census given In the margin. As against 57 
thousand literate women at that Census there 
are now 90 thousand. The Hindu population 
counts 2'2 thousand out of the 38 thousand 
of increase having risen from 38 thousand to 
over 60 thousand. The number of literate 
women among Musalmans bas nearly doubled 
during the decade. The Jain and Christian 
populations show increases of BO per cent 
and 25 per cent, respectively; and the number among the Tribal communities 
small as it is, is four more than in 1921. Considering that some population 
treated as Tribal on the last occasion is now included in the Hindu population, 
the increase is noticeable. The increases In the proportions are also good. 

2S7. Literacy in Indian Languages. —The Btatement below shows the number 
of people literate in the various languages (except English for which figures 
are discussed later) regarding which information has been tabulated. 
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The figures do not include the literates in the Ciril and Military Station 
Bangalore. The bulk of the literate population is literate in Kannada. Less 
than a tenth of this number is literate iu Hindustani. The number literate in 
Tamil is about 1 in 18 and that literate in Telugu i in 28 of the number literate 
iu Kannada. Marathi is known to less than 3 thousand people and Hindi to 
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about til© same nuntbor* It must be remembered that these numbers are uot 
mutualij exclusive. The same person, is in many cases literate in several 
languages and each such person has been counted under each language in which 
he is literate. 

The collection of information regarding literacy in Hindi was a special 
feature at this Census. Some part of the population literate m this languap 
should undoubtedly be among the merchants and tradesmen from the north who 
have come to do business in the State. It ivas also noticed that Hindustani was 
sometimes described as Hindi in the scheduleij. Every effort has been made to 
correct entries in such cases and the figure of literates as presented in. the table 
may therefore be taken as showing literacy in Hindi proper. Allowing for 
small immigr an t population and a small margin of error in the entjfies which 
may have been overlooked, the number of people ivho have picked up literacy in 
Hindi is, it must be admitted, large. There has been considerable propaganda 
in the State as elsewhere in India, for spreading Hindi as the national language. 
Congress institutions have taken miiGh trouble to provide teachers in the moi'e 
important cities and towns and there is noticeable response. Government and 
aided educational institutions also have sometimes made provision for 
instruction in Hindi: — * 

CompaHson with The following statement shows the increase or 

decrease in the number of literates in the several languages since 11)21. 
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(in thonsands] 

Proportion 
par miih of 
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+364 
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There is a large racrease in the number of literates in hannada and Hindustani. 
The increase in Hindustani over the literate population of 1921 is more than 
50 per cent and in Kannada over 35 per cent. There is a small increa^ in the 
number of literates in Tamil. Telugu and Marathi show a decrease by about 
25 per cent. There Government Primary Schools in the State only for 
Kannada and Hindustani. Tamil, Telugu and Marathi are taken up as optional 
languages generally by students in the Kenondary Schools and institutions of 

higher grade. 

IHsiribtiiion by hcaUty.—The population literate in Kannada is found all 
over the State. The greater number literate in it (443 thousand) are Hindus not 
counting Ary as aod Brahmos. Nearly 16 thousand are ilusaliiians, 8 thousaLad 
Christians and 5| thousand -Jains. The large nmtiher of Musalmaiis undw this 
head is worthy of notice as the mother tongue of this community is different. 
The number of Muaalmans literate m Kannada is hardly less than a third of the 
number literate in Hindustani. Of the 472 thousand literate in Kannada, 
nearly 414| thousand are males and over 57-J thousand are females- 

The population literate in Telugu is found largely in Bangalore City (3,935), 
Kolar district (6,779), Tumkur district (2,071) and Bangalore district (1.058). 
The numbers in other districts are less than a thousand. The great majority of 
the literates in this language also are Hindus not counting Aryas and Brahraos. 
The people of other religions who are literate in it count a little over a thousand 
Of the total of about 18 thousand literate in the language, nearly 16 thousand 
arc males and over 2 thousand females. 

The population literate in Tamil is fonnd largely in Bangalore City (7,168), 
and Kolar Gold Fields (9,529). Over a thousand are found in Bangalore distnct 
(1 327] and Kolar district (1,299), and about two thousand in Mysore City (2,038) 
and ilysore district (1,882]. Elsewhere the numbers ate less than a thousand. 
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^ ?o*isiderable number of literates in this language in the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, but this iiLforaiation has not been coIJected for 
this area. Nearly two-thirds of the population literate in Tamil is Hindu less 
than a quarter is Christian and a tenth Musalman. Over 21 thousand of the 
literates are males and over 5 thousand females. 

The population literate in Hindustani is found all over the State in the same 
manner as in the case of Kannada, Almost the whole of it is Musalman. The 
^fcal number of people of other religions literate in the language is lass than 800. 
^e^Jyjjoi thousand of these literates are males and over 13 thousand females, 
ims shows that a good part of the Musalman population is aivake to the need of 
instruction for women* 


Literacy in Marathi is found mainly in Bangalore City. Elsewhere the 
numbers are ve^ small. The bulk of the population is Hindu. About two 
tnousand of the literates are men and about 500 women. 


7- ‘ ^le^ror iL naa not been felt by the bulk of the people in 

1 Ccmsidermg that it is the work of a small number of enthusiasts 
maiDly engaged in other important pursuits in life, the progress made by the 
indicated by the statistics la considerable. The literates are about 
one naif Hindu, about a third Musalman, and about a sixth Jam, The number 
01 men is over two thousand and the number of women lees than 500. 

298. UUracy in Engliih.— The total number of literates in English at this 
Census was 92,046. Over a sixth and less than a seventh of the total literate 
population IS literate in English, The total is made up of literates in the 
various religions as shown below.— 
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* of the population literate m English is thus Hindu and about 

a tenth of this number is Musalman. The Chriatiau population counting also 
Europeans and .\nglo-Indians counts over a fifth of the total population lirerate 
ID Englj&h* Other reli^iODB have very small numbers* 

I90J.—The number of persons literate in English in 
1921 tor the vanoue religions is noted in the margin. Comparison of these 

figures with those given above shows what 
great progress has been made in literacy in 
English in the decade. The number of literates 
for the total population increased by about 50 
per cent. The increase among Hindua was 
slightly more and among Mu sal man a 94 per cent 
Among Christians there is a small increase 
Taking the local population by itself, that is. the 
Indian Christians mainly, the increase should be 
, ,, , , more. In the case of Jains there is Been 

to he a noticeable increase f308 to 603). Eigurea for other religions are not 
given as the populations are small and the number of literates is inconsiderable 
Di3tH^tion locality.-The population literate in English is found in ven? 

large Dumbere lo the wbes Bengelore city hnymg :9,900. Mjaore city 12.093 
and the Cml and IJUitaiy Station, Bangalore, 19,109, ijeisoas. Over 51 out 5 
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tbe 9'2 tbousaod of the literates m English are thus found in these three citios. 
If to this figure we add also the numbers in the Kolar Gold Fields Area (4,0:i4) 
which has a considerable foreign population, we find that the literacy in all the 
districts only counts up to 67 thousand. This number is distributed among the 
districts as shown in the statemeut given in the margin. The number of 

literates in some of the districts is larger than in 
Bangalore or Mysore districts because the district 
stations where the important educational institu¬ 
tions are situated are included in the former whereas 
in the case of Mysore and Bangalore the cities are 
omitted. Otherwise the distribution is found to be 
fairly even as among the districts. 


Bij Nearly 78i thousand of the literates in English are males and over 
13d thousand females. The number of females literate in English is thus 
roughly about a sixth of the number of males. The proportion is different for 
the several religions. The proportion of literate women to literate men is 
much higher among Christians as a result of the large population of Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians included in this group. Of the 78i thousand men literate in 
English, a little over 11 thousand or about a seventh are Christians. Of the 13d 
thousand women over 8 thousand are Christians, The Hindus and Musalmans 
have thus six-sevenths of the total of men and a little less than two-fifths of the 
women literate in English. The number of literate women to literate men among 
the Hindus and the Musalmans is about one in twelve. The numbers of those 
literate in English amongst Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis and Jews are small 
and call for no comment- 

299. The vogue of English .—People coming from Northern India to Bangalore 
seem to be struck with the evidence of a vogue of English in the State much 
more general than elsewhere. Any two well dressed young or middle-aged meu 
going along the rood can be heard conversing in English and not in their mother 
tongue. Almost everyone seems to know English, or at any rate, to understand 
it when it is spoken. In the cities the market place is full of people who can 
answer a simple question in English fairly readily. Those wbo_ do not^ know it 
dislike showing their ignorance. English in fact has become in the btate the 
badge of city life. To the villagers it is a sign of progress and ^vauce- 
ment. Many a who can neither read it nor write it signs his name 

in English script and thinks that he thus cuts a better figure before his 
neighbours. The literary classes have taken greatly to it for the secular 
advantages which it brings. To those who have nearly or actually taken a 
University Degree it is the language through which almost aoy knowledge and a 
great deal of the pleasure of reading comes. There are large public libraries in 
Bangalore and Mysore and most of the books in them are in English, They are 
largely used bv the educated classes and the section in them that is best stocked 
and most used is that of English fiction and Emropean fiction translated into 
English. To a small number of people, English is the lango^e through which 
approach is obtained even to the religious texts of Sanskrit, English in the 
State is also the language of administration at the top, all discussion and orders 
in the higher courts and offices being carried ou in English. The language has 
therefore given to the people their present legal and official jargon. Thus one 
hears the words and phrases, office, court, evidence, rule, file, order, point of 
fact, point of law and much else freely interapersed in Kannada or Telugu talk 
regarding office and court work. In other cases also the bad habit of mixing 
English words and phrases in a vernacular sentence has come into existence, 
A conversation in Kann^a between two Kannada people who both know English 
is generally a weird jumble of English and Kannada. People who know English 
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generally read only English newspapers, the vernacular press depending for its 
readers on the population which does not know English. Altogether English 
acquired a unique place in the life of the people. Some people seem to think 
that it should for ever he the language of culture for the whole population. One 
educationist seriously suggested some time ago that, as the vernaculars of the 
country are not sudiciently well developed and as their development would divide 
the population mto groups on the language basis which was undesirable English 
should te taught to children from the earliest years in Boarding Schools staffed 
by English-speaking teachers and made as good as the mother tongue for coming 
^nerations* The id&E is of course fciziti^stic but it shows what iniportance 
Englph has assumed in the minds of one class of the educated, The fact that 
English is a ^at language and has a great literature and that the vernaculars 
have a great deal bo gam by wise contact with it seems to have almost obscured 
the ^uth that English cannot become the language of the masses in the State 
ana tbat it cannot be the lango^e of a national literature in which the life of 
this population can find beautiful or adequate expression. While excessive 
devotion of this kind to English aud its literature may seem harmful it has to be 
recognised that the language has helped the vernaculars to begin to build uo a 
modem literature. 


* 1 . * age.—It is clear that a certain portion of the population— 

that which IS below the age for picking up reading and writing—should be illiterate 
UDact even ideal conditions of education. The age below which literacy is not 
hkely to be acquired has been taken at this Census as in previous Censuses as ij 
Subsidiary tables for showing the literacy proportions for the population as a 
whole and the populations of the various religions have been prepared on this 
b^is. In the subsidiary table relating to literacy in the various castes the 
proportion of literacy has been worked out to the population aged seven years 
and over, the small numbers of persons returned as literate of the ages 5 and 6 
being eliminated. From Subsidiary Table I which shows literacy by age sex and 
rehpon, it appears that the number of literate persons in the State is 106 ner 
mille of the population aged five and over. Thus a little over a tenth of the 
population which could be literate is actually literate, nine-tenths nearly bein^ 
illiterate. ^ 


Taking five-year age-groups up to 20, we find that in the age^group 5-10 
41 males and li females out of every 1,000 males and 1,000 females respectively 
are literate. The majority of this number would be still going to school and 
the literacy of the persons included iu this age would in many cases be nominal 
Children of seven and eight years are known to read and write and manj- of them 
may proceed to higher grades of instruction in subsequent years and become 
really literate persons. Numbers, however, of the cultivatiog classes of the 
rural population going to school in the earlier years of life pick up a little of 
reading aud wnting and when they discontinue forget what they have learnt 
Ihe h^ires show what large numbers of children in the State have still to be 
brought mto schools for mstraction. The proportion of literates to the popula¬ 
tion in age-group 10-15 is 153 among males and 46 among females. These 
proportion are much larger than in the previous group. The proportions in the 
group 15-20 are still larger bemg 206 for males and 54 for females. In the age 
poup 20 and over, the proportion of men is higher than in any previous group 
but that of women smaller than in the groups 10-15 and 15--20. Literacy among 
women is hecoming common only now. The older women beloncdng to decadee 
earlier than 1901, would in a large number of eases be ilJiterate. "^This exulainq 
the low proporbioo for wofneu in this group. “ 

Taking the figures fp the several religions in the age-group 5-10 we find 
that the proportion of literates among Hindus is slightly lower than for the 
total population in both sexes. The proportion for Musalmans is more both for 
males and females, being about half as much again iu the case of males and thrire 
as much in the case of females. The proportion of Christians is much lar-er in 
both sexes being about di and 10 times the Hindu proportion for males and fS 
females. The ^oportiona for Jaius, Buddhists, Parais are all higher than for 
Hindus or for the general population. The proportions in the age-groups 10-1? 
15-20 and 20 and over for Hindus, Musalmans and Chi-istiaos beaT near!v- the 
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same relatioa to one another as Iq the age-group o-lO. In the last age-group 20 
and over, the Musalman proportion for women is 103 Hnd the Christian propor¬ 
tion for women 372 against the Hindu proportion of 21 showing that much 
larger proportions of adult women in these coniinunitles are literate, 

The proportions in the various age-groups for dlstriots and cities are 
presented in Subsidiary Table 11, The figures show that except for the fact that 
the city proportions are higher than the district proportions, the disposition in 
the various groups follows more or less the same course throughout. That is, it 
is lowest in the group 5-10, rises in the group 10-15 and again in group 15-20 
and is somewhat higher for the males and lower for the females in the last age- 
group. In a place where there is a school even persons ordinarily indifferent to 
their children’s education send them to school eometimes with no higher idea 
than that they may be kept out of mischief and not be bothering about the 
house. Thus we find that in the age-group 6-10, Bangalore City has 166 
boys and 122 girls out of every 1 ,000 boys and girls literate. Corresponding 
figures for Mysore City are 166 and 120 almost the same as in Bangalore City. 
The proportions in the Civil and Military Station and the Kolar t^ld Fields 
Area are smaller as large proportions of the population are of the servant 
classes; yet they are much higher than in any district. The highest proportions 
for the districts arc 58 for males and 22 for feioales in Kadur district- The 
lowest proportions are 25 for males and T for females in Mysore district. In 
the age-group 1(XI5 the proportions are higher than in the previous ^e-group 
and follow the same course, bangalore and Mysore cities having the highest 
proportions, the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and the Kolar Gold Fields 
Area coming next thereafter and all of them having larger proportions of literates 
both males and females than any district. 

The figures for the same age-groups in Subsidiary Table IV .showing literacy 
in English by age, sex and locality confirm the above view. lu the age-group 
6-10 Bangalore City has 232 and 132 boys and girls literate in English out of 
every 10,000. The figures for the Bangalore district are five and one. The 
figures for Mysore City arc 126 and 95 and for Mysore district two and one. In 
Kadur district which has the highest number of literates in English in this 
age-group, the numbers are 12 and one out of every 10,000. In the age-group 
10-15 similar disparities are noticed, the cities counting literates in English 
from five to ninety^ times the district proportions, 

301, Literacy by Caste .<— Subsidiary Table V shows the proportion of literates 
in each caste to population aged seven years and over. The Brahmin and Vaisya 
castes have the largest proportion of literates 573 and 487 per inille respectively. 
Literacy is a matter of tradition in both these communities. Considering that a 
small proportion only of the women of these communities is literate, these 
proportions composed largely of the male population indicate that few man 
are left illiterate in the literacy ages. The MudaH, Nagartha and Kshatriya 
castes come thereafter with 379, 3CS and 279 per mille respectively. These are 
largely urban populations, the Mudali and Kshatriya being cultured classes 
Tvith a tradition of literacy. The Mudali is found largely in trade and industry, 
and the Nagartha mostly in trade somewhat like the Vaisya caste. The Darai 
and batani castes come next with 249 and 208 per mille respectively. The 
Banajiga oaste which is mainly a trading caste, the Devaega and Neygi which 
are mainly weaving castes, the Liogayat with fair proportions of both rural and 
urban population well distributed amongst industrial and trade occupations, the 
Mahratta mainly an urban population and the Viswakarma, which are all among 
the more cultured elaasea, show proportions of literacy smaller than the above but 
still considerable and much higher than the general proportion for the Hindu 
])oputation. The Ganiga and Kunchatiga castes show about the same proportion 
as the general popnlation. The Vakkaliga population largely engaged in 
agriculture and dwelling in the country has 65 per mille of literates. The Naydnda 
shows 87 per mille and the Kuiubara 52 per mille' the other castes have all less 
than so per mille of literates. They all largely dwell in the country and are 
engaged in pursuits that do not call for a knowledge of reading and writing. 
The lowest proportion of literates is found among the Vodda (10> and Banajara 
<9), The Vodda community is mainly a labouring community and the Banajara 
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IL?*^**^ coimnun^ which is now becoming part of village popula- 

ons. That with more facility for education and encouragemenL literacy in all 
these castes grow appears from the fact that the Adikarnataba caste 

j, r » J^een given in the last two decades has 18 per 

mine of literates—a proportion which compares very favourably with the Vodda 
and Banajara proportions. 

Conip arimn ^th 1 921.— proportion of literates per rnille of the whole 

population for the more important castes in 1921 
and 1931 is noted io the margin. The proportion 

of literates initoog the Vaisya and Ksbairiya oom- 
munitifls has iacrGased by 41 and 31 per milk 
respectiTely. These are large inereases and 

indicate the great stride that is being made in educa¬ 
tion by communities which are keen oq it. The other 
communities, escept the Brahminj, with a high pro¬ 
portion also show fairly large increases, the Lingayat 
showing an increase of 27 per niille. The Nayinda 
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fVio Vn^irVaiUo A commumty hfts 24 per mille. The merease among 
the Aakkaligas and Viswakarmas la 14 per mille; the other communities 

sir comparable to those of the above communities. 

The dec^e has seen only the beginmug of an awakening and such increases as 
are noticed are encouragmg, though there is still a great way to be traversed 

before literacy becomes as common among the people as modern conditions 
render necessary. 

The following nine communities have more than 10 thousand literate 
persons* 

Adilf amat&k&i Ban^ igA, 

Karubaj Linj$ayat, 

Taisya. Viawakarma, _ 

Those shown below have between 5 and 10 thousand literate persons. 

Bbla. 

Dev&nga, 

Kiiltatdya. 

considerable numbers of persons literate in 


Kunobatiga. 

Mahrstta. 

Mudali. 


Bcahmin, 
Vakknliga, 
Indian Christian 


Neygi. 
Anglo^'lndian. 


The following castes have 
English. 

Adikamntaka 
Banajiga 
Brahmin 
Kfihatriya 
Lingayat 
AfahratU 


2,068 

2^63 

38,319 

1,813 

4,694 

1,100 


xMudali 

Vnkk-Uiga ... 

Vaiaya 

Angla-Indian 

Buropean and Allied Booea 
Indian Cbristiang 


3.534 

3.047 

2.649 

6,073 

4.668 

8,341 


Stharior“““‘‘'“ ““d»f c.sea 

,h» of woman iitn„te in English attains noticeable figures among 

vfi-t?!!™",/Brahmin, Kshatnya, Lingayat, Mahratta, Mudali 

^ akkaliga, Vaisya, Indian Christian and Parsi cominuiiitieB. ^ 

The Anglo-Indians have more women than men in the population and 
women literate m English are also more than the literate men. Of the other 
communities Ewopean and Allied llaces and the small community of Parsis 
and Indian Christiana show a large proportion of women literate in Enelish 
The Brahmin, Banajiga and ,Mudali come far below, and then the other commu- 
mties with a smaller proportion still. i^juimu- 

are not intended to compare the progress of the population of 
Ae various communities in education. In several of these cases thHotal I teraL 
popu ation IS large m spite perhaps of a lower proportion of litemcy, becaus^^he 
population of the particular cororDunity is very large* 

302. Popular attitade towardi edueatJon.— Among Hindus there is a 
of iiloracy only in n few of the higher OMtee, Amo^ Mnralan^i teL^^'S 
eilen, of learning and relating the saoted texts eeems to be 
necessity for every one. The tradition is perhaps more widwpS Siong 
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Chrifitians, particularly where there is no mass iDOTemeat for conTersioc, 
where communities which have Jived ia Cbristiauity for some time are under the 
care of well-to-do foreign missions. Among lower castes of Hinduism literacy 
has never been considered an essential. It is not to be assumed from this state¬ 
ment that these castes were indifferent to social and moral improvement or to 
knowledge that is considered necessary for spiritual uplift. Other machineiy 
existed to bring such knowledge to the common man. It is necessaiy to remem¬ 
ber in this connection that there can be eduoation without literacy. Literacy 
was thought of in the past purelj’ as an additional qualification required for 
recording information and communicating it. This work did not have to be done 
by every community. For the same reason literacy was considered not necessary 
for all women. Literature which could give pleasure, religion which ministered to 
spiritual needs and informatioir required for a useful life were communicated to 
the large mass of the population and to women by other means. This, and not 
anything in the religion itself, was the cause of the greater number of the lower 
castes and of women even of the higher castes not picking up the alphabet. 
Even now it is difficult to make the cultivating classes realise that it is /leairfl.h.lB 
for their children to learn reading and writing and the women as a rule feel no 
need for learning as their work does not require a knowledge of the three E's. 
In the Census Heport for the State for the last Census it was stated in this 
context that ‘ the pursuit of letters purely as meaus for intellectual growth is 
mostly a figment of the theorist,” This has been taken to apply only to ludian 
populations and the suggestion has been based on it that the Indian student 
going to a University goes there not for culture but for the appointment that a 
Degree will bring him. This seems a complete misreading of the observation 
which applies to pursuit of letters not merely in India but everywhere else. 
Parents everywhere desire such knowledge for their children as will ensure their 
earning their bread and leading a good life. When letters are a necessary quali¬ 
fication for these, they become anxious to put their children through a course of 
school education. All civilized countries have arrangements whereby the 
instruotion given in schools is correlated to the needs of trades and professio'ns in 
which the instructed can be employed. That young men elsewhere who receive 
instruction look for employmeut ia also apparent from much discussiou carried on 
in other countries, of the kind of qualification expected by employers and the 
attitude of young men who discontinue studies at various grades. If the thought 
of a career is present to most young men going up to Universities in this country, 
this is not a peculiarity of the Indian people. A great thinker has said of 
education in England that spontaneous and disinterested desire for knowledge is 
remorselessly checked by teachers who think only of examinations, diplomas and 
degrees and that first to there is for the abler hoys nothing but one long 
drudgery of examination tips and text book facts. The examination system and 
the fact that instruction is treated mainly as training for a livelihood lead the 
young, it is stated, to regard knowledge from a purely utilitarian point of view as 
the road to money—not as the gate'way to wisdom. The same system has 
produced the same results in this country. There is besides the additional reason 
here that whereas to the English studeiit the language he learns is the gateway 
to his religious literature, to the ludian student it ts purely a meaus of secular 
knowledge. This in fact is the great difficulty connected ivith education in this 
country, that the learning required for the soul and that required for the body 
arc in different languages. Sanskrit is the main repository of the culture of 
Hinduism and what little a Hiudu can get from Sanskrit, he supplements by work 
in one or other of the vern^ulars. To the common people the vernacular is the 
only source of spiritual satisfaction. English, to those who have leamt enough 
of it, undoubtedly opens the door to a large field of culture but the majority of 
those who receive education in that language do not get enough of it and for 
other reasons aJfio look to other sources for the satisfaction of their spiritual 
needs, f he ideal education would be that which combines the means of improv¬ 
ing a man s worldly position with the means of satisfying his religious and 
spiritual needs but such a system has yet to be evolved for this country. 

303. Piropeti in Lilcracy.— Subsidiary Table VI gives tlie proportion of 
literates per aiille in the population of ages 10 and over at four Censuses since 1901. 
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The term used in connection with literacy statistics preTious to this Census was 
Education.” “ Literacj' ” has been used only at this Census. ProviouB to 190t 
infoFDiation was collected under three heads: viz., those who are Jearnini^, that is^ 
persons under instruction in any j^rade of school or college or at borne; literates, 
that is, persons able both to read and write a language but not under instruction; 
and illiterates, that is, persona neitber able to read or w'rite nor under instruction. 
As there can he no uniforinity in separating the people under instruction and the 
l^opie who are literate, this classihcation was abandoned in 1901. What meant 
literacy and what illiteracy was however not defined in 1901, so that uniforiuity 
could not have been secured about tbc level of knowledge required of a person 
returned as ** literate.'' In 1911 the standard wa-s first laid down that a person 
was to be considered literate in a language if he could read and write a letter in 
that language* The same definition has been nsed iu the Censuses of 1921 and 
1931* In coniparing literacy therefore we are sure of tbe comparability of the 
figures only for the three Censuses since 191], Comparison with previous 
Censuses is likely to be inlsleading as tbe standard w^as then not defined in the 
terms now accepted. 

Comparing the figures of only tbe three Censuses 1911-31, we find that the 
proportion for literate males for the whole State rose from 142 per luille of tbe 
populatiou aged 10 years and over in 1911 to 163 in 1921 and (iO 193 in 1931. 
Tbe proportion for literate females in the same Censuses was 15, 24 and 35 per 
mille respectively. The proportion of the literate in ages 15-20 for the same 
Censuses was 137, 174, and 206 for the men and 24, 43, and 64 for tbe women. 
Of the population of 20 years and over the literate male proportion was slightly 
low’er than in the above group in 1921 and slightly higher in 1911 and 1931 
and the literate female proportion was considerably lower in all the three 
Censuses. Persons returned as literate in the ages between 6 and 15 are likely to 
contain some numbers whose literacy is doubtful* Many children between the 
years 6-10 who just know how to write to dictation would be returned as 
literate. In such cases literacy may uot persist at the end of a few years. 
Literacy in the ages after 15 is likely to be somewhat more permanent and in the 
cases in which the literates are continuing ab school or college a fairly high 
standard of education might be expected. It may be noticed that the proportion 
for all ages 10 and over is lower than the proportions in the age-group 1*5-20 
both for males and females in the Censuses of 1921 and 1931. In spite of the 
number of children between 10-15 that may be reading or that may be liberate, 
the proportion suffers on account of heavy illiteracy above the age of 20* 

The increase in the number of literates per mille observed in the figures for 
the whole State is reflected Lu tbe figures for all the cities and tbe districts* 
Taking the figures for the males the increase between 1911 and 1931 is as much 
as 90 for the Kolar Gold Fields Area, 53 and 46 for Mysore and Bangalore Cities 
respectively and 37 for the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. In tbe 
districts it was between 91 and 151 in 1911. It is now between 119 and 221, 
the lowest figures in both these cases being for Mysore district and the highest 
for Kadur district. The increase in some of the cases is very large; 74 for 
Shimoga district and 63 for Chita!drug and Hassan districts. Tbe lowest 
increases ore in Mysore district (28), Kolar district (3.3) and Bangalore district 
(84)* The figtn'cs ft>r tbe females show similar increa^s though they are smaller 
1 q each case. More significant than the number per mille at tbe Census in this 
case is the proportional increase from Census to Census. The proportion for the 
State is now more than twice that in 1911* Tbe pmportLon for Mysore City is 
also nearly twice* The proportions for Bangalore City and the Civil and Military 
Station are about 60 per cent more than in 1911. In the districts it is 
in every case more than twice and in some cases nearly thrice the proportion 
of 1911. 

The figures of literacy in the population which is 20 years and over indicate 
w'hat proportion of the working population has a knowledge of reding and 
writing. This proportion among males vvas 152 in J911 and is now 208, In the 
female populatiou the figure has risen from 13 in 1911 to80inl93t. As the 
majority of the women do not however share in work outside the house, these 
figures at present do not signify mneh. As in the case of the total population of 
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10 years and over in this case also the increase is reflected in all the cities 
and districts. 

The progress in literacy in English appears from the latter part of Suhsidiaiy 
Table IV, In 1911 the proportions for males and females of ages 5 years and over 
were 133 and *25 per ten thousand. The corresponding proportions In 1921 were 
202 and 33; and for 1931 are 271 and 60. The increase among males has been 
about the same in the two decades and among the females the increase in the 
second decade is twice the increase in the first decade. Both among males and 
females the proportion in 1931 is about twice that in 1911. 

The impression of great progress in Literacy produced by the proportions here 
discussed is confirmed by the information gathered from the returns of the 
Department of Public Instruction. Subsidiary Table VUI shows the number of 
institutions and pupils receiving instruction in them all over the State, for the 
four Censuses 1901 to 1931. It has been stated in another connection that a 
definite programme for the rapid expansion of education was taken up early in 
the decade 1911-21. The effect of the programme can best be seen by contrast¬ 
ing the increase in the number of institntions between 1901 and 1911 with that 
between 1911 and 1921. In 1901 there were 4,116 institutions with 122,952 
scholars in them. In 1911 there were 260 institutions and about 23 thousand 
scholars more. In the next ten years the institutions increased by 5,8-33 and the 
scholars by about 172 thousand. The great enthusiasm displayed by the people 
in the decade 1911-21 in getting schools for their villages was remari^ble and was 
more than once referred to in official reports. Some of the schools which thus 
came up owed their birth to temporary enthusiasm and naturally disappeared 
later. The number of schools in 1931 was thus 1893 less than in 1921, The 
decrease in the number of schools however has not resulted in a decrease in the 
number of scholars which in 1931 was over 4^ thousand more than in 1921. 
The schools that have disappeared are known to have been and can be inferred 
also to have been small institutions which came into existence in small and out- 
of-the-way villages. The attendance in them could never have been very large. 
Seven thousand and ninety.-oDe of the institutions in 1931 w'eru public institutions 
as compared with 2,568 in 1911. Pive thousand eight faundned and fifty-seven 
of these were primary schools for boys and 638 primary schools for girls. Four 
hundred and seventy eight were secondary schools for boys and 79 secondary 
schools for girls. The greater number of the institutions were thus intended to 
give general education. The number of public institutions which gave other than 
general education was just 121. Seventy-seven of these were Sanskrit Schools and 
IS Training Schools. There were only 20 Industrial Schools, four Cloimiiercial 
Schools, one Eugineering School and four Agricultural Schools. The number of 
scholars receiving instruction in Industrial, Gommercial and Engineering Schools 
was 1,460 in 1911, 1,678 in 1921 and 2,399 in 1931. The greater proportion of 
scholars under instruction is refiected in the numbers receiving technical instruc¬ 
tion but in itself the number is small as ever. 

394. The Prospect. —It may be expected that literacy will make even greater 
strides in coming years. The population has realised the advantages of education 
on modern lines. The old machinery’ for popular instruction has grown rusty 
and people have come to depend more and more on themselves fordoing their 
work involving writing and reading. The population has thus felt the importance 
of literacy. Most potent of the forces making for a spread of literacy is the 
transfer of political power to the populace. As the importance of elections is 
being realised voter and candidate alike are feeling the handicap of illiteracy. 
The general illiteracy* of the voter ha.s given rise to a number of difficulties at 
voting. Voting takes a long time as the voter has to get another man's help to 
record liis vote. There is complaint of unfair interference with the voter usually 
on the part of persons helping him in recording the vote. An attempt has been 
made toriiiuimise difficulty on this ecore by adopting easily recognizable symbols 
to indicate various candidates. One candidate adopts the synibol of a bull, 
another of a tiger, another of the plough and asks his supporters to vote for the 
* plough' and not for the ' bull ’ or the * tiger.’ The method is effective in getting 
the vote recorded correctly but the necessity to resort to it is equally effective in 
making candidates for power realise their duty of taking education to the rural 
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populatioD. Spread of literacy in England is said to have received an impetus 
from the recognition by the higher classes of the fact that with the widening of 
the franchise they had to educate their masters. Exactly the same thing is 
happening in the State to-day. 

^5, Comparison with other Slates and Provinees.— statement is given below 
showing the percentage of the literate population to the total population aged 
five years and over in several States and Provinces in British India at the present 
Census. 
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The percentage in the State has been stated above to be 10'6. It mil be noticed 
that Mysore has a much lower percentage than some of the areas: about a third 
of the percentage in Cochin and much less than the percentage in Delhi or Coorg. 
These however are small areas- The percjentage here is larger than in many of 
the areas shown in the above statement. Conditions being essentially different 
m some of the caseSj the figures are perhaps not really comparable. Thus, for 
instance, there is no meaniug in comparing education in the State with education 
in the North-'West Frontier Province. In some other cases, however, the figures 
are comparable as the nature and the character of the populations are more or 
less the same: for e^mple Madras, Bengal, Hyderabad State, Gwalior State, 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. It will be noticed that the percentage for 
the State is about the same as for Madras and Bengal and much higher than for 
the other areas. 

The figures so far discussed are for total literacy irrespective of sex but, as 
has been observed elsewhere, the total is made up of a larger percentage among 
males and a smaller percentage among females. This is the case in all the 
Statea and Provinces. Comparing education among males only, we find ihat 
Mysore with its 17*4 is below Cochin, Travancore, Baroda, Coorg, Madras States, 
Delhi, Bengal States, Ajmer-Merwara and the British Territories of Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay. In respect of literacy among females its place is however 
somewhat higher. Cochin has 22 per cent of literates among women. Travancore 
has 16*8, Coorg 8‘7, Baroda 7‘9, Delhi 7*3 and Ajmer-Merwara 3*5. Imiiiediately 
after these areas come this State and Bengal (British Territory) with 3'3 per cent. 
Elsewhere literacy among women is much lower, being in some cases as low as 
0*3 per cent. The percentage for the State is more than thrice that in Hyderabad 
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State or Bihar and Orissa (British Territory) and about three times that in 
Gwalior or Bengal States. 

The statement given below shows the proportion ot persons as also of males 
and females per thousand persons aged 6 years and over literate^ in English for 
various States and Provinces for the present Cenans. The proportion for the States 
of literates in English, is less than that for Delhi, Cochin, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Bengal (British Territory), Bombay and Travancore. It is slightly higher than 



State or Pronnc^ 

Number per IpOOO aged five 
years and over who are 
literate in Koglish 
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that for Baroda, Madras, Assam and Punjab (British Territory in each case) and 
the North-West Eiontier Province. It is much higher than in the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Gwalior, Hyderabad and many North Indian States. 
The figures for males and females appear in rnore or less the same order, Mysore 
coming after the seven provinces above mentioned. 

306. Comparuon with European coimtriet— The following Table taken from 
Prof. B. Narayan*s book “ The population of India" shows the number of 
illiterate persons per 10,000 of each sex in various coimtries at different Censuses. 
Some of these Censuses are very old, 1871 in one case and 1897 in two cases. 
The standard of literacy being also in all likelihood not the same in the several 
cases, the comparison is unsound. Yet for large purposes of judging m ass illiteracy, 
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the figures will be of ase. 
others. 


In some of the cases the figures are less old than ia 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I —Litilbacy by Aoe, Sex and Religion. 
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CHAPTER IX—LITERACY 


III— Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality* 
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IV.—English literacy by age, sex and locauty. 

(Four decades). 
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V.—Literacy by Caste, 
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CHAPTER lX~LITERACy 


VI, —Progress of literacy since 1881. 
(Six decades). 
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CHAPTER X. 


LANGUAGE. 

307, Reference to etatuticj. —This chapter deals with the infonnafcion 
regardiD(5 the mother tongue of the people and other languages which they 
habitually speak as recorded at the Census and tabulated in Imperial Table XV. 
The following subsidiary tables have been appended to the chapter:— 

Subsidiary Table I.—Distribution of;total population by mother tongue according 

to Census. 

Do II.—(o) Distribution by buigoage of tba population of each district 

Do (A) Distribution by subsidiary lauguages. 

Do III,—ComparisoR of caste and languaGe tables. 

308. The meining of the figores and iheir accuracy. —The information was 
collected in tw’O columns of the Census schedule. At previous Censuses the 
record related only to the mother tongue of each person. At this Census other 
langu^es which each person could speak were also recorded. The instruction 
for filling the column regarding the mother tongue was:— 

“Enter the language which each person mentions as his mother language, 
that is, that which he ordinarily uses in conversation with his mother 
or other relations. The entry should be for the genuine mother 
tongue as first spoken from the cradle. In the case of infants and 
deaf-mutes, the language of the mother should be entered.*' 

The instraction regarding the subsidiary languages was that the language or 
languages habitually—spoken by each person in addition to his mother tongue in 
daily or domestic life should be entered. 

The main languages in the State are few and well known and the languages 
spoken by small numbers are known by quite definite names. Enumerators have 
entered the names of the languages as given and in the process of abstraction 
these names have been retained up to the very end and dialects combined with 
the maiu languages only when the final tables were ready. Thus for example, 
the ICorama and Koracha languages appeared separately throughout the process 
of abstraction. If any errors have occurred it is only in the case of entries made 
for the small numbers of North Indian merchants known as ilarwaris who dwell 
in the cities. These persons speak sometimes Gujarathi, sometimes Punjabi, and 
sometimes Hindi but there is a tendency for the mother tongue of all of them to 
be entered as Mar;vari. The numbers of these people are, however, small and 
the language cannot be considered as of much importance for the study of the 
languages spoken in the State, The statistics presented in Table XV may thus 
be considered as among the most accurate collected at the Census. 

It must be noted that the mother tongue has been taken as the language 
spoken from the cradle. The bulk of the population in the State has Kannada 
for mother tongue. There is, how'ever, a considerable population which speaks 
Telugu or Tamil of some sort at home, but being native to the State, often knows 
Kannada as well as it knows its mother tongue and sometimes even better. ' 
This is particularly the case with some Tamil speaking populations. They have 
lost touch with the Tamil of the Southern country and their Tamil has in 
consequence changed out of recognition. The Sankethi Brahmins of the Mysore 
and Hassan districts and the Dravida Brahmins of Kolar and Bangalore districts 
and many groups of Sri Vaiahnava people are examples of this class. Often 
these people can read and write only Kannada and not Tamil. Such of them as 
have attempted literary w'ork have done it in Kannada and not in Tamil. They 
should therefore be considered as having two mother tongues the more important 
of them being the language of the country rather than that which th^ use 
in limited intercourse iu the family circle. In the statistics, however, they are 
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shown as having Tamil for their mother tongue and Kannada as subsldtaiy 
language. 

309. DutribnUon of the popnlatioa bp loagiiage.^— Five languages have been 
treated as vernaculars of the State at previous Ceususes. These are Kannadap 
Hindustani, Teiugu, Tamil aud Marathi. Hindustani is otherwise called Urdu. 
The number of people who speak these vernaculars at this Census and their 
proportion per miile of the population are given below. 


YerDOcubr 

Number fin 
fchousaadfi) 

Proportion per 
millo of 
population 

KanjiBdEi 

4.579 : 

698 ' 

Telogu 

1,031 

167 

Tamil 

314 

48 

Hindnatatii 

383 

59 

Marathi 

91 

14 


The diagram given below shows the number of persons speaking each of the 
above five vernaculars of the State. 


Dtanram shoieinQ in fm'Jfioru tht num^r of ptrsont tpeaftinn each mother tongue. 



These five languages are spoken altogether by 6,398 thousand persons. Among 
other Indian vernaculars, Lambani (Banajari) is spoken by 57 thousand, Tulu 
by 46 thousand, Konkani by 16 thousand, Malayalam by 9 thousand and 
Gujarathi by 5 thousand. Among European languages, English is spoken by 
14 thousand. The more important of the other languages spoken in the country 
are given in the following statement. 
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Language 
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spring the i 
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Hindi 
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Arabic 
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a.aae 
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137 

mg Banajati). 


Portuguese 

3CIG 

Fuojabi 

376 

Persiaa 

276 


Koracha and Koraraa appear as languages spoken m the State and have been 
included in Tatntl. Memani, Nagari, and Soumshtri appear in some numbers and 
have been included in Gujarathi. Konkani includes Goanese, The proportions 
per millo of the persona speaking the more important languc^e.s are sho^vn in 
Subsidiary Table 1. 

310. Clasiification of Unguaget. —Of the vernaculars spoken in the State 
Kannada, Tamil, Teiugu, Malayalam and Tulu are Dravidian languages. Hindu¬ 
stani, otherwise called Urdu in the State, has been classified as Western Hindi m 
the Linguistic Survey. It is the Dakhani dialecttjf Western Hindi but is not likely 
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to bo called Hindi by the people in general, this name being used for tbe language 
which is being popularised by the National moTOuient at present. Banajari is the 
language spoken by tbe Banajaras, Marwari the language spoken by tbe class of 
people generally known as Marwari — traders wbo have come from Central India, 
Bajputana and tbe Punjab and are doing business in the State. These two 
languages are treated in the Linguistic Survey as dialects of Rajasthani. Konkaui 
is a dialect of Marathi. There are thus spoken in the State all the Bra vidian 
languages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada and Tulu and nineteen languages 
of the Indian branch of the Indo-European faintly of languages and one language — 
English—of tbe European branch of the Indo-European family. 

311. Distribution of ianji^ages by locality. — Subsidiary Table II shows the 
distribution of 10,000 persons in each city and district according to mother tongue. 
The cities are naturally inalti-lingual areas. The 172 thousand people of 
Bangalore City speak various mother tougues as under. The figures are in 
thousands. 

Kannada 66^ Telugu 40, Tamil 89, Hindustani20, Marathi 18 and Gujarathh 
Hindi, Konkani, Malayalam, Marwari, Sourasbtri, Tulu and English less than 
one thousand each. 

Other languages count very small numbers. About a third of the population of 
the City spea^ Kannada, over a filth Telugu, about tbe same proportion Tamil 
and about one-ninth Hindustani. The total number of languages spoken in 
Bangalore City is 84. 

The IS-l thousand population of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
is made up of tbe following numbers (in tbousands) speaking various mother 
tongues. 

Kannada d, Telugu 22. Tamil 69, Hindustani 28. Marathi 4 and most of 
the languages mentioned against Bangalore City and other languages with 
smaller numbers. 

The proportion of the speakei's of Kannada is smallest here. Speakers of Telugu 
are about a sixth, of Hindustani about a fifth and of Tamil over a third. The 
total number of lauguages spoken in the Civil and Military Station is 41, 

Tbe Kolar Gold Fields Area has speakers of the following mother tongues* 
The figures are again in thousands. 

Kannada 6, Telugu IT, Tamil 50, Hindustani 6, English and Malayalam 
2 each. 

Fifteen other languages are spoken here by small numbers. The speakers of 
Kannada are in small proportion here also. Tbe speakers of Telugu are about a 
fifth and of Tamil well above a half. The number of Hindustani speakers here 
is almost equal to the number of Kannada speakers. This a^pa has a smaller 
number of languages than cither Bangalore City ou the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore. 

Mysore City has (in thousands) the following numbers speaking the several 
mother tongues. 

Kannada 67, Telugu 10, Tamil 14, Hiudustani 18, Marathi 6, and 
Gujarathi, Hindi, Eonkani, Malayalam, Sindhi, Tulu and English less than one 
each. 

Twenty-seven other languages are represented in the city. The speakers of 
Kannada are over one half of tbe population, of Hindustani about a sixth and of 
Tamil about one-eighth. Those speaking Telugu are less than a tenth. 

From tbe figures for tbe districts it appears tbat in all the districts with 
the exception of Kolar the speakers of Kannada are a large majority. Among 
these districts the highest proportion of Kannada speakers ts found in Mysore 
district and the next highest in Hassan ; the lowest (of course with the exception 
of Kolar district) is in the Bangalore district. The majority of the population in 
Kolar district are speakers of Telugu, the Kannada speaking population here taking 
second place as the Telugu or Hindustani speaking population does in other 
districts. All the districts have a fair sprinkling of Hindustani speakers and 
excepting Tumkur and Chitaldni” of Tamil speakers. Of Marathi they have all 
much smaller propoitions than oT either Hindustani or Tamil. 
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312. Smnmarj.—'KanD&da which is the mother toojfueof a large iQajorit3’ of 
the population in the State (being spoken os shown in paragraph 309 by 698 
people out of every thousand)^ is spc^en hy a majority of the population in all the 
districts (except Kolar district) and in Mysore City. It is spoken by about a 
fourth of the population in Kolor district and a third in Bangalore and by 
about a thirteenth in the Kolar Gold Fields. 

Telugu is spoken by small numbers of people all over the State and by a 
majority in Kolar district. It is spoken by about a fifth of the population in 
Bangalore City, Bangalore district, Kolar Gold Fields and Chitaldrug district 
and by about a seventh in Tinnkur district. Kolar, Tamkar and Chitaldrug border 
on the Telugu countiy and this is the reason for the high proportion of Telagu 
speakers in this area. 

Tamil is spoken by about a fifth of the population in Bangalore City and 
more than one half of the population in the Kolar Gold Fields, by about one-eighth 
in Mysore City and by about a third in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 
and by much smaller numbers elsewhere. The population speaking it is in large 
part immigrant and found largely in the cities. Hindustani and Marathi are 
spoken by some numbers in all the districts and cities. The former is spoken 
generally only by Musalmans. 

Nearly 21 thousand of the speakers of Banajari are found tn Shimoga 
district and another 13 thousand in Chitaldrug district where there are large 
Banajara populations. Kadut, Tumkur, Bangalore and Hassan districts contain 
nearly all the rest of the speakers of the language. Gujarathi, Hindi and Marwari 
spoken b\' tradesmen and moneylenders from the north who are doing business 
in the State are found in small numbers in almost all the districts. Konkani, 
Malayalam and Tula are spoken in the State mainly by the immigrants from the 
west coast who come to vfork in the matnad. They are thus found spoken by 
large numbers in Shimoga, Hassan and Kadur districts, the largest numbers 
altogether being found in Kadnr district. The speakers of Malayalam work also 
in the Kolar Gold Fields. Elsewhere the number of speakers of this language is 
very small. 

313. Fopulatiou ipeaking each mother tongue in diitricU and citiei. —The 

distribution of 1.000 persons speaking each of the vernaculars of tho State as 
amougst the districts and cities appears from the foilouing statement* 
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It may be as well to state that the figures should not be road as showing propor¬ 
tion as between the various languages in each area. Tims the figures KJfor 
Kannada. 40 for Telugu and 140 for Marathi against Bangalore City do not 
indicate the relative strength of the population speaking Kaimada, Telugu and 
Marathi in the City. These latter proportions are given in Subsidiary Table II 
and have beeii dealt with in the last two paragraphs. The figures in the present 
statement indicate the proportion of the total population speaking each language 
contributed by each district or citj'. 
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314. Variatiau from 19Z1.— The growth of the poputatioa speaking the 
vernaoulars of the State and EogUsU in the deeade appears from the following 
statement. 


LELDgU^ 

1921 
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Dl^erepca 

Percentage 
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Telugu 
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Hindustani 
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English 

4,357.098 
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It appears from the above statement that the Kannada speaking population haa 
grown by 7’6 per cent and that Telugu, Tamil, Hindustani and Marathi have 
increased by much larger percentages and that the English speaking population is 
per cent less than in 10^1. The growth of the Kannada speaking population 
is all in the usual course and calls for no comment. The growth of the Telugu 
speaking population in two of the districts where it is the chief mother tongne,. 
viz.f Kolar and Tumkur, from 430 and 103 thousands respectively to 46fi and 111 
thousands shows about the same rate of increase, In Bangalore district where also 
it is the mother tongue for a large populatiou the increase Is from 157 thousand 
to 17B thousand ^d is about 13 per cent. The increase in the Civil and Milita^^ 
Station, Bangalore is about 13'4 per cent. The most noticeable increase is 
however in Bangalore City from about 27 thousand to about 40 thousand. The 
increase in Bangalore City should be due to the opening of new industrial concerns 
which have attracted labour from outside. 

The increase of nearly 45 thousand Tamil speakers is contributed to very 
laigely by Bangalore City (13,931), Civil and Military Station 15,763), and Banga¬ 
lore district (11,733). The growth in Bangalore City is over 60 per cent, in 
Bangalore district nearly 25 per cent and in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, about 13 per cent. The increase in Bangalore City should be partly 
due to immigration of labour to the mills and in some measure to people from the 
Tamil country settling in Bangalore. The increase of about 13 thousand under 
Marathi is contributed to largely by Shimoga (3,089) and Chitaldrug (1,462) 
districts and Bangalore City (‘2,609) and Bangalore district (1,702). 

The increase under Hindustani and decrease under English correspond to 
the increase in the Mnsalman population and decrease in the population of 
European and Allied Races noticed elsewhere in the Report. 

Other languages vrhich are spoken by fairly large numbers and the numbers 
speaking them in 1991 and 1931 are shown in the mirgin. The increase under 

Konkani is largely contributed by Kadur and Shimoga 
districts, and is largely due to (nore Konkani 
speaking people coming to these districts from South 
Cauara. A comparison of the immigration figures 
shows that Kadur district in 1931 had 38,463 people 
born in South Canara as against 32,123 in 1921. 
The numbers for Shimoga district do not show such 
a large difference. Gujarathi shows no large increase. 
The Bauajara speaking population shows a large 
increase, much of which shonld be natural. Koracha and Komuja are l.anguages 
spoken by two vagrant comm unities and the Increase of 33 per cent in the former 
and over 200 per cent in the latter should be due partly to iuimigiaiion and 
partly to difference of basis of leturn. Koracha shows noticeable decreases in 
some districts and increases in others. This is natural as these people are 
frequently on the move and families which lived In the former in 1991 may in the 
course of their wanderings have come to the latter at the time of the present 
Census. Korama shows an increase In most districts, The increase under 
Malayalam Is largely in Hassan and Kadur districts and without doubt is duo 
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partly to immigration. There is a reduction in Marwari and this probably 
means that some people speaking these languages who were doing business in the 
State in 1021 have now gone back. 

315. BiliDgnatUm. —Imperial Table XV (ii) gives the number of people 
speaking the more important languages of the State as mother tongues, who 
can speak other languages and use them in ordinary intercourse. There is a 
considerable amouut of bi-or multi-lingualism in the State. The city populations 
here as elsewhere are a conglomerate of people speaking many languages and 
naturally those who are engaged in business and come in contact with people 
speaking other languages pick up these languages involuntarily or by choice for 
facility in business. There is not the same necessity or opportunity for picking 
up other langut^jes in the country hut populntiona speaking different languages 
are natives of the soil or are domiciled in large numbers in various parts of the 
country and in these cases there is an involuntary absorption of languages other 
than one's own. Thus in the Kolar and Tumkur districts wide margins of country 
are filled by Telngii speaking populations; and the Kannada speaking people 
of these parts speak Telugu just as well as Kannada and the Telugu populations 
speak Kannada as frequently as their own mother tongue. In the western parts 
of the country Tulu speaking and Malayalam speaking people come as labourers, 
traders and businessinen and thus many of the natives in these parts are able to 
speak Malayalam or Tulu, the immigrants themselves learning bo speak Kanuada. 
Besides, Mnsahnana arc found scattered atl over the State speaking Hiudustaui in 
their households and Kannada or Telngu to their neighbours outside and many 
of these latter by speaking with these people learn Hindustani of a sort. It has 
also been stated earlier that speakers of Tamil, Telugu, and Hindustani who are 
natives of Mysore learn Kannada iu the schools and are often literate in Kannada 
and nob in their mother tongue. To such persons Kannada is even more familiar 
than the language which they speak at home. 

It has been stated above that Kannada is the mother tongue of 4,578,801 
people in the State. Kannada being the main mother tongue of the State, only 
small numbers of this population are obliged to learn another language for ordi- 
nary intercourse. Thus we find that of 10,000 persons whose mother tongue is 
Kannada, 9,372 know only the mother tongue, 628 speaking one or more subsi¬ 
diary languages. Five hundred and seventy four of these speak Telngu as a subsi¬ 
diary language, 31 Hindustani and 21 Tamil. The other languages are not of 
significance. Telugu is thus the most important subsidiary langnage in the 
State. The proportion for the State is the result of large contributions by 
Bangalore City, the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, Bangalore district, 
Kolar Gold Fields and Kolar district where Telugu speaking people are found in 
large numbers. In the other districts and in Mysore City the proportions are 
mnch smaller. 

The Telugu speaking population has however bo learn Kannada more largely. 
We thus find of ten thousand whose mother tongue is Telugu, the number which 
knows only the mother tongue is 6,872, Thus 4,128 out of every ten thousand 
of the Telugu population know the use of another language, 3,069 oub of this 
number knowing Kannada and the remaining floss than 200) other languages. 
The number which knows only this mother tongue is large only in Kolar district 
and Kolar Gold Fields, and considerable in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, and Tamkur district. In Mysore City, Cbitaldrug district and the 
three ntnlnad districts of Hassan, Kadur and Shiinoga, 76 to 84 per cent of the 
Telugu speaking population can speak Kannada. 

The speakers of Hindustani as already stated are mostly Musalmans. Of 
ten thousand of them 4,244 can speak only the mother tongue, 5,7-56 being able 
to speak other languages. 4,826 can speak Kannada, SOD Telugu and 280 Tamil. 
Nearly half the Hindustani speaking population is therefore able to-use Kannada 
in ordinary intercourse. The proportion of thoss using Kannada as the subsidiary 
language is small only in the Kolar Gold Fields, Kolar district and the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore. Everywhere else it is large. The Telugu proportion 
is largely contributed by Kolar district, and the Tamil proportion by the Kolar 
Gold Fields and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 
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Of the population whose njother tongue is Tamil, 6,429 out of every 10,000 
oan speak only the mother tongue, 457 L being able to speak some other language. 
Of this number, 3,496 can speak Kannada, 1,406 TeJugu and 237 Hindustani. 
The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore and the Kolar Gold Fields Area have 
the largest number of persons Viho can speak only the mother tongue. Elsewhere 
the number of those who can speak Kannada is quite large, being over 70 per cent 
in Tuinkur district, in Mysore district and City and in Cbttaldmg and Hassan 
districts. In Cliitaldrug district this number is as much as 83 per cent. The 
Telugu proportion is largely contributed by Kolar and Bangalore aistricts. 

The proportions of people with Marathi, Banajari, Tulu and Konkaui as 
mother tongues who can use other languages in use in the State in ordinary 
intercourse appear from Subsidiary Table II (b). The populations who have 
these mother tongues being small, it is unnecessary to examine the praportions 
in the same detail as above. The figures ho'wever show that the number who 
can speak only the mother tongue, is much smaller in the case of all these 
languages except Tulu in which it is about tbe same as in the case of Hindustani. 
Seventy per cent of those whose mother tongue is Marathi, 75 per cent of those 
whose mother tongue is Banajari, 56 per cent of those whose mother tongue is 
Tulu and 67 per cent of those whose mother tongue is Konkani, can speak 
Kannada, The Marathi speakers can use Telugu, Hindustani and Tamil, and 
the Banajari speakers Telugu and Hindnstani in considerable numbers. The 
numbers who can speak only the mother tongne in all the Ifour cases except 
Banajari are found in a large proportion only in the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, being much smaller in proportion in the other cities and in all the 
districts. 

All the populations with other mother tongues are thus able to speak 
Kannada in noticeably large proportions. Of the total population of 6,557 
thousand in the State, nearly 4,679 thousand have Kannada as mother tongue. 
Of the people whose mother tongue is some other language, tbe following 
numbers use this language in ordinary intercourse. 


Language 

Maloa 

Females 

Talugu 

Hinddstani 

Tamil 

Marathi ... i 

Jjanajari ^.. ... { 

Tula 1 

Konkani 

323,740 

109.911 

59,236 

34,161 

22,889 

17,664 

6,670 

186,462 

74,876 

50 421 
30,190 
19,977 
7.668 
4,178 


Thus, of the population of the State, nearly 5,426 thousand or 82'7 pet cent 
either have Kannada as their mother tongue or can use it in ordinary intercourse. 

The number of people with Telugu and the other languages either as mother 
tongue or as subsidiary language is shown below. 


Language 

Mother 

tODgUO 

Sul^idliry 

language 

Total 

Telugu 

Tamil 

HmduatariL 

Marathi i.. 

Banajari 

Tulu 

1 Kottkaoi 

1,030,926 

313.685 

382,876 

91,322 

57.416 

45.166 

16,295 

353,214 

41,592 

35.323 

1 4,838 

246 
8,118 
650 

1,384.140 

355,277 

418,199 

96,160 

67,660 

53,286 

16,845 


316. Bilrngial ueai.^The on the opposite page indicates tbe areas 
where the population is bilingual. The key to the map is given as Appendix YI 
at the end of the volume. 
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DISPLACEMEST OF TRIBAL LASOUAOES 


^9 


lu the following taluks there is a large nuiuber of people with Telugu as 
mother tongue. 

Tuuikur district t Madhugiri 32,282* Koratf^ere 6,453 j Cbitatdrng 
district: GMtaldrug 21,658, Challakere 37,883, Motakalmuru 16,782, 
Jagalur 14,133, Hiriyur 9,541; Bangalore district: Bangalore 46,828, 
Uodballapur 22,058, Hoskote 26,454, Devanhalli 24,723; Kolar district; 
Kolar 30,672, Malur 25,475. 

In the following taluks Telugu is the mother tongue of the largest number 
of people. 


District 

Tsluk 

Number of 
people Hpeakid^a' 
Telugu oa 
mother tongue 

r 

Population 

Tmnkur District 
Bangalore 

KoldJ: do 

1 

1 

Pavagada 

Anekal 

Bowridgpet ... 

ChibballapuT ... 

SrinivaspuT 

!ilulbag&l 

ChiiifcO:maiii .. . 

Sidlaghatta 

BagepalLi 

Gudibadda 

Goribidaor 

4B|505 

2S,431 

32,95S i 

43.052 

56,443 

43,592 

59.366 

33.366 
52,539 
16,283 
63,500 

72.766 

66,977 

70.093 

62,308 

70.568 

74,603 

78,2tl 

62,3o4 

67.706 

laase 

101.594 


Tamil is spoken by more than 3,000 people in the following taluks. 

• Bangalore district: Bangalore taluk 24,342, Hoskote 9,298, Kankan- 
halli 3,141, Aneka) 14,694; Kolar district; Bowriogpet 9,966, Malar 
9,785, Kolar 8,069, Mulbstgal 4,729; Haesan district: Hasaan 3,092 ; 
Kadur district: Chickmagalur 3,003; Shimoga district: Shitnoga 4,193; 
Bangalore City 38,923; Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 53,693; 
Kolar (rold Fields Area 50,365. 

Hindustani is the mother tongue of more than 5,000 people in the following 
taluks. 

Bangalore district: Hoskote 7,861, Channapatna 7,925, Closepet 
5,358, Magadi 8,595, Kankaiihalli 6,9.58; Kolar district: Kolar 10,245, 
Bowringpet 6,1^, Malur 6,069, Srinivaspur 6,338, Mulbagal 7,407, 
Chintamani 6,331, Goribiduur 5,107; Tnmkur district; Tnmknr 10,303, 

Sira 6,398, Gubbi 5,361, Kuuigal 7,873; Chitaldrug district: Chitaldrug 
6,618, Davangere 6,978; Kadur district: Chikmagalur .5,948; Shimoga 
district; Shimoga 11,500, Sbikarpur 5,683Bangalore City 19,891; 

Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 28,067; Kolar Gold fields 
Area 6,201. 

317. Ditplacemenl of tribal Ungnaget. —Subsidiary Table III gives ao idea of 
the displacement of tribal languages b\' the more important vernaculars of the 
State. Koracba and Korama are dialects of the Dravidian group affiliated in the 
Linguistic Survey of India to Tamil. They are the mother tongues of communi¬ 
ties of the same names. These ooraraunities were previously largely nomadic 
but have in recent years settled down in villages and assimilated with the general 
population using the luotber tongues only within their communities. Numbers 
of them have of late bogun to use Kannada and possibly itt some cases Telugu 
or Tamil even in their houses. 

The number of Koraebas returned both under Hindu and Tribal religions is 
13,085. As against this number, the number of people who have returned the 
Koracba language as mother tongue is 3,704. The population of Koramae 
returned both under Hindu and Tribal religions is 17,124. The people returned 
as speaking the language are only 2,519, These figures indicate what large pro-^ 
portions of the populations have discontinued speaking the dialects even in their 
bouses. Baiiajari is a dialect of " Hajastbani ” spoken by the Cbititnuniby of the 
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&ame name. These people have not given up their mother tongue tn as large a 
proportion as is the c£ee among Korachas aod Koramas« The population 
returned as Banajara, both Hindu and Tribal, is 64,368 and the number of people 
speaking the dialect is 57^415. All these communities are now receiving instruc¬ 
tion iu schools and numbers of them 6nd Kanoada a more suitable language for 
all purposes. The chances are that the dialects will lose ground continually in 
fining years and that the small numbers of Korachas and Koramas and increas¬ 
ing numbers of Banajaras will adopt Kannada as mother tongue. It is not to be 
assumed, however, that the change will place the communities at any disadvan* 
tage. Many of the adults, as already observed, can speak the languages of their 
neighbourhood ^uite easily and in habit and custom they are not very different 
from their neighbours. Adoption of the language of the neigb^urs is thus 
Yolontary on the part of these people and is a measure of convenience rather 
than otherwise. 

316. CompariioD of the figures for Kauuada with the Linguistic Survey Eftimate. — 

The Linguistic Survey of India gives an estimate of the total population speaking 
Kannada as mother tongue as 9,666,163 and the figui^s according to the Census 
of 1921 as 10,374,204. The ^nsus figure is of course the more accurate. The 
Kannada speaking population in Mysore was noted as 3,655,976 in the estimate 
and found to be 4,257,098 in the Census of 1921. According to this Census the 
Kannada speaking population in the State is 4,579 thousand, the increase over 
the figmes of the Census of 1921 being 7 per cent. The increase of the 
population in other areas where speakers of Kannada dwell being taken to be at 
the same rate their number at this Census might be taken as about 11 millions 
of which over 4§ millions are found in this State. 

319. literary activify iu the decade.— There has been some literary activity 
in Kannada in the State during the decade. Modern work in other language 
published here does not seem to be of the same significance. A short note *00 
the main features of the work done in Kannada here as elsewhere in recent years 
is given in Appendix VII at the end of the volume. 
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I.— Distribution of total P 0 PuL 4 TroN by mother tongue according to 

Census. 
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n (b).—DISTB I BUTTON BY SUBsmiABY LANGUAGES. 
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II (b). —Distrlbutiok by Subsidiary Lanodages— conid . 
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11 (b). —DiaTEtBUTlON BY SUBSmiARY LANGUAGES—COT! cW. 
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III.—COMPABISON OF TRIBE AND LANGUAGE TABLES. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

RELIGION. 

320. R«fereiice to slati*ti«."Thi 3 chapter is based laainly od Imperial Table 
XVI which shows the diatrihution of the population of the State by religion. 
Classification by religion appears also in Imperial Tables, V, VII and XIIL 
Table V shows the distribution under religions of the population of towns in the 
State arranged territorially. Table VII shows age, sex, and civil condition and 
Table XI11 literacy by age-groups of the population of the various religions. 

The following subsidiary tables are appended to this chapter: 

Subsidiary Table 1—-Geoeral distribution of the ^pulution by religion. 

„ ir.—Distribution of thfl main roligiona by districts. 

II III-—Christians: number and vamtioTir 

I, IV.' — Helif^idD urban and rnrol jM^pulatiouBn 

32U The accaracf cif the lUtbtics. —It may be said tliat with one exception 
which will be shortly adverted to, there is no difficulty in the State in dis¬ 
tinguishing the followers of the several religions. In other parts of In^a, groups 
of people may be found who are partly Musalman and partly Hindu iu manner 
of life and social custom. Depressed clasBes may, in some places, desire to be 
treated as non-Hindu and described as .\di-dharmi or by some other name which 
indicates that they have separated themselves from the Hindu community. In 
Mysore, these difficultieB do not exist. Mnsalmans here are an easily distinguished 
class. The depressed c leases previously known as Holey a and Madiga, and now 
deacribed in official records as Adikarnataka, have so far made no claim to be 
treate4.fts non-Hindu. Such awakening as has come among these people has 
led to a claim for better treatment in Hindu society and not to an attempt at a 
schism. There then remain the cases of Jains, Tribal Religions, and Brahmos 
and Ary as. The numbers of Brahmos and Atyas in the State ate inconsiderable. 
At the last Census they were shown under separate beads as if non-Hindu.. At 
the present Census they have been treated as Hindu and the figures relating to 
them shown under separate columns under the general head “ Hindu.” The 
Jain population in the State is also easily distinguished from the Hindu popula¬ 
tion. One group of Jains, nanlely, “Sada” is Bometimes returned as Jain and 
sometimes as “Hindu.” These people were probably part of the general Hindu 
community previously and converted to Jainism centuries ago. They worship 
Jaio deities but have not quite given up Hindu worship. They are, however, 
more Jain than Hindu and so long as Jains are treated as separate from Hindus, 
should be shown under the separate bead. 

The single case of difficulty is that of the Tribal religions. A good number 
of the people who previously were returned as Animists were the community 
known as Lambani and now called Banajara. It is difficult to sa^' why these 
people were first treated as Animists. In the Censuses of 1911 and t9‘21, Banajaraa 
were in some cases described as Animists and in other cases as Hindus, What term 
was adopted seems to have depended on the manner in which the instructions were 
understood in difierent places. In one district, all the enuraerators treated Bana- 
jaras as Animists. Id adjoining areas belonging to another district they were treated 
as Hindus. The supervifiing Officer in the one case thought that they were 
Animists and in the other case that they were Hiodus. In reality, there is no justifi¬ 
cation for treating any but a small proportion of these people as Animists, They 
live in villages more or less in the same way as the other communities, visit Hindu 
temples and have ceremonial Tvhich is not essentially difierent from the ceremonial 
of the low'er classes of Hindus. Almost the only feature distinguishing them from 
corresponding groups in the other communities is the women’s clothing and their 
ornaments. This difference iu womeu’s dress and ornament should, bow^ever, be 
considered as ranch less important than the general mode of life. Even if it is 
thought that they differ from Hindus in some small detail, it should be observed 
that their religion is by no means Tribal. The term used for Animist in the Verna¬ 
cular is “Kadu Jana” meaning wild tribe. These people are by no means 
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a wild tribe. They aro civilized like any other Hindu easlc*. Similarly in the case 
of the Koraiim and Kotaclia groups which have been treated as Animiet, there U 
nothing to distinguish them from the groups which are treated as Hindu. Small 
nuiubers of these people may live in the open countiy moving from place tu place. 
In this sense, they are an unsettled people and are different from the rest of their 
population living m villages bnt they are of the saJne stock and have tho same 
beliefs. The classification into Hindu and Tribal is made Iwcause of the entry in 
the schedule and this is probably due in tho majority of cases to the enumerator’s 
whim. Variation in this luanner in the basLa of enumeration from Census to 
Census and from locality to locality has introduced, as will be seen later, some 
error into the figures for the Hindu and Tribal populations. The uu id bers involved 
are small compared with the total Hindu population and do not effect those 
figures largely. Compared with the populations of the Tribal people themaeives 
they are larger and affect considerable ebanges in proportions. 

322, Hinduism vtirMs Aoinutiii.^lt may well be asked whether it is correct 
to treat as Hindu at each Census just so many Animists as by the whim of the 
enumerator and supervisor are returned as such and no more. If Animlets 
become. Hindus by being merely incltideil under this head by enumerators w'hy 
should not all Animista be treated as Hindus in the Central Census Office ? If 
this is considered as incorrect why, in the alternative, should we not say that all 
people of particular communities previously classed as Animists should be treated 
as Animists though some of them are returned in the schedules as Hindus ? 
The questions are quite fair. There is so little population purely Animistic in 
the State, that it would be not far wrong to treat all the people shown under the 
head ‘‘Animists’’ as Hindus. ^ Sections of Hinduism have beliefs and practices 
Hot very different from the beliefs and practices of the populations described as 
ADlniists. What we observe happening now has happened previously and Hin¬ 
duism in consequence now contains a variety of religious beliefs and conceptions 
of the God-head in which there certainly is room for the gods and the faiths of 
the Animists. To include all Auimists under Hinduism would thus be more 
correct than to exclude the whole of any community from Hinduism on the 
ground that ^me parts of such community had been returned as .\niiniat. If 
then all Animists are not included under the head “Hindu,” it is for two 
reasons: in the first place, the Census record tries to present the information so 
far as pos-sible in the manner recorded during enumeration. In the second place, 
though in ruau}' cases inclusion in or exclusion froiu Hinduism might have been 
dependent on the whim of the enumerator or the supervising officer, it is possible 
that the entry “Auimism " or “ Hinduism ” has some relation to the conditions 
of life of these communities. As has been stated, large numbers ofBanajaras now 
live within the precincts of villages, settled on the land in the same manner as 
other populations in the villages. Small numbers, however, do live away in the 
jungles, nitt a settled life and not accepting the ways of life of the average 
villager. Similarly, among the Korama and the Koracha communities, while 
large sections are settled in 'villages, living a normal life of the people of our 
villages, small sections do live outside, wandering about and living iu a manner 
distinct from the manner of average village life. More and more of the 
populations are settling down in villages and that is partly the reason for more 
and more of them lieing included among HLnduB. It is quite possible that if the 
same tendency continues, there will be no need in the next decade or the decade 
thereafter tn show “Animist” populations separately from the Hindu population. 
Till that time comes, however, and while some numbers of these people are 
returned as of Tribal religion, they have to be shown separately. 

323. General dutribiAioa of the popolation by Religion.— Imperial Table XVI 
shows that the population of the Htate is made up of the following important 
religions. The numbers are given correct to the nearest thousand. 


Totitl Population 

... 6.65? 

Jsin 

Hindu 

... 6.016 

Tribal 

Mtidalman 

300 , 

Minor BeligioRB 

Chtistian 

88 ! 


The figure for Hindu includes a small Brahuio and Arya population The 
figure for Minor Religions includes Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis and Jews. 
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The proportion of the populaLion of the various religions in every unit of ton 
thousand of the population is given below. 

Total ,,, 10,000 ' Jala ... 40 

Hindu ... ... 9,174 Tribal S6 

MElSuloitUl 608 fieligionB 4 

Cbristinn ... 133 


The great majority of the population is Hindu. The number of Hindus is 
about 15‘1 times that of the Musalmans who are the next largest in number. 
The Musalmans themselves are nearly 4*5 times as many as the Christians who 
are numerically the next strongest section of the population, 

325. General comparison with previooi Censuses. —It appears from Subsidiary 

Table I that the proportion of Hindus has slightly 
risen since the Census of 1921. The proportion baa 
shown a steady fall from 1881 as will appear front 
the figures noted in the margin. The increase 
noticed at this Census shonld not be taken as showing 
any change of this tendency. This is due to some 
numbers previously noted as Animists being returned as Hindus on this occasion. 

The proportion of the Musalman population has increased steadily in the 

same Census periods. The proportion in every ten 
thousand of the population for the various Census 
years is shown in the margin. 


The Christian population in the successive years has been 70, 77, 90, 103, 
119 and 133 out of ten thousand. This population also shows a steady increase 
and at a rate generally larger than that of the Musalman population. 

The Auimist or Tribal proportions for the same years have been 117,136,156,124, 
105 and 36. These figures show an uncertain movement upward and downward due 
generally to the iuctusiouof varying numbers of these communities among Hindus. 

The diagram given below shows these variations in the composition of the 
population frouj Census to Census more readily to the eye. 

Variation per eent of the poptikUion of moh reiigion eiiwe 1331. 
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fTi variationa has been discussed at previous Censuses, 

The Hindu community is the bulk of the population and cannot show an increase 
comparable to a particular small part of the population. There arc besides, 
prevalent within the community various social practices which result in a dimi- 
uution of additions by birth and in comparatively larger loss by death. The 
prohibition of widow re-m^riage in what are called the higher castes and discour¬ 
agement of such marriage in other castes comes in the way of as large a part of the 
female population of productive years as iu other eomiijunities bearing children. 
Early marriage and early motherhood lower the stamina of the population. The 
Musalman ijopulation does not object to widow re marriage, and early marriage 
and early motherhood are somew'hat less common in it. The Gbriatian population, 
in addition to these conditions favourable to growth, has the further advantage 
of active proselyfc feat ion. It thus shows an increase larger thau the increase of 
the .Musalman population. The uncertain iluctiiatiou of the Anirnist or Tribal 
population has been explained. While the addition to, or diminution from, the 
Hindu population so caused becomes negligible on account of the largeness of that 
population, the change in the Tribal population itself becomes noticeable because 
its total is small. 

325. What is Hindu. —It has been stated above that there is no problem iu the 
State as to who is a Hindu. At the hist Census taken in the State, every native 
of this part of India w-ho did not claim to belong to MuhamadaniEtn or Christia¬ 
nity, or such other specific group, seems to have been treated as a Hindu. This 
is as sound a procedure as any that can be thought of. This is probably w-hat 
has Wen done in later Censuses. It may seem an empirical w'ay of fixing a man’s 
religion but yields far more correct results than if we begin to define Hinduism 
and attempt a scientific classification. It is sometimes stated that all Hindus 
^cept the Vedas as true or the Brahmin as priest or hold the cow sacred. 
There is no specific creed which the Hindu is expected to accept. It is therefore 
difficult to say that all this population accepts the Veda. Many communities 
within Hinduism do not accept the Brahmins as priests. Almost the only 
thing which may be said to be common to all the communities is the acoeptanco 
of the higher aspects of the God-head worshipped by the better classes of Hindus 
Ihe lowest of the castes included in Hinduism worship village deities but would 
join in the worship in the temples used by the higher classes. To cover the ease 
of all such classes, the Census Report of the State for IfJM proposed to define a 
Hindu as “ a theist believing in the religious evolution which will, some day, 
but surely, through w'orship of God in his various forms according to the 
worshipper’s idea and through good works in the present life or series”of lives, 
land him in the God-head compared to whom nothing is cjuite real in this world.'’ 
This is a good attempt to put together the more important factom of belief as 
visualised by an outsider which would make up the religion of a Hindu who has 
tried to study his religion. It is, however, not likely to apply to every person 
who calls biinself a Hindu and many Hindus would refuse to accept all the 
factors mentioned in the definition. Few of them would know the meanings of 
their beliefs and practices in terma of religion and philosophy. They consider 
tliciiiselvea Hindus because they arc members of the social organisation prevalent 
among the majority of the people and accept worship and ceremonial more or 
Jess of the kind adopted by Brahmins. They may be of the Veerasaiva community 
who deny a great part of the Vedas and do not accept the priesthood of Brahmins 
hut they would worship Siva and have a social organ!station similar to the one 
generally prevalent. What makes a man Hindu is the fact that he is an Indian 
by birth, that he shares religious belief of a kind familiar to the majority of the 
people, that he is a member of the social order accepted by that majority, and 
that he or ships one or other of the deities in the pantheon commonly accepted 
by that same majority. ^ 

The difficulty iu the cose arises from the fact that Hinduism is not a relisrion 
in the sense in which Christianity or Islam are religions, Hindnism is one of the 
ancient religions of mankind. Almost the only religions now prevalent which 
can he compared with it arc Judaism and Zoroastrianfem. If Hellenism had 
survived Christianity, it would have been another religion similar to Hinduism 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism. The peculiarity of this kind of religion which has 
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couie from uoknowp beginnings is that it does not limit itself to idah b spiritual life 
as whftt are ordinarily called religions do* Religion so called is only a part of the 
wide ground covered by these primaeval religions. These faiths incul^te love of 
race love of country, and obedience to a social organisation, quite as mnch as princi¬ 
ples of spiritual growth. Where in the case of Zoroastrianism and Judaistn the 
people who bad to be taught these lessons were of one stock and of manageable 
proportions, it fell to the lot of Hinduistu to have to deal with^ a large tract of 
country inhabited by many races and many levels of social life* To most men, the 
demands of daily life are of far greater importance than those of the spirit, and 
love of country becomes active only when properly organised. race and 

social organisation are of nearer concern; the former, as embodied in restrictions 
on marriage, the latter as expressed in codifiable rules of conduct* rhis is how 
Hinduism seems so bound up with locality and caste, and in its present state 
to be a matter of locality aud caste, rather than anything else^ The teachers 
of Hinduism refer to the religion as Dkarnui and to such new schools of thought 
as Buddha developed aa Mata. Thk latter word has been used for Christianity, 
and lalatn and rightly, for they are religions which owe their specific form to 
particular founders. Hinduism, on the contrary is a collection of manj^ such 
schools and naturally covers too wide a rauge of ideas to be brought into a 
simple dehnitioD. 

326, laaeatt m llie Htnda popnlalioa wnce 1881. —Hindus, as already stated, 
form the large majority of the population numbering 9,174 out of every 10,000- 
Their proportion lias fallen from Ceustis to Census but this does not uiean 
that their total number has fallen. The Christian and Mosalman communities 
which form considerable part of the population have proportionately for their 
numbers increased more than the Hindu. Hence, on the whole, the proportion of 
the Hindu in the total shows a decrease. The total population of the State m 
terms of the nearest thousand at each Census since lb81 and the percentage of 
increase from Census to Census, are given below. 
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Corresponding figures for Hindus are noted beloiv. 


1 

Year 

Hindu pqptiLatlon | 

! 

Perccptage of i 

1881 

3.897 

1 

1391 

4.572 

ifa 

1901 

6,099 

1 11-5 

1911 
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5,493 
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1931 

6.01G 
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Comparing the figures for the Hindus with those for the total population, it 
is seen that the rate of increase for the first four decades among the Hindus is 
slightly less than the rate of increase of the general population and very slightly 
more in the last decade 1921-31. The proximity of the Hindu percentage to 
the general percentage is natural, as the Hindus form the great bulk of the 
population. The fact that in 1921-31 it is larger than the general increase is duo 
as already stated to a considerable part of the population previously classed as 
“ Animist ” being now shown as " Hindu.” The high rate of increase in the 
total ijopulatiou in the decade 1921-31 as compared with the two previous 
decades is reflected in the figures for the religion. 
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CHAPTEB Xr.—RELlGIOi! 

.. Hindoj.— Instnictiotis were received on this occasion that 

Met of Hindus should be recorded. This was not done in the Htate as evepn#intf 
the extreimst Saiidfce sect of Veerasaivas and the extreioisE Vaishnavite sects o1 
bn \ atshnavas and Madhvas, there is no section of the population which run hn 
call^ strictly only Vaishnavite or Saivlte. The idea thaf every Hindu can ^ 
put into one of two cate/rories, Saivite or VaishnavitH fuapmo fI?L. 

rHKT”-.. =bow, & tberehr.uTi.Zm7b!:mm% 
taegbt wh^ rc;sfe7tS:"3t’';rJetL®ri^ tb“t?^‘5:„Kr' r. 

or patting the mark®of Vaffi“ism^n^’he‘'lSte‘r'!' 'inthe?»i'St£r»7“ 

as 1 have been able to ascertain, it is not usual for each nenjrtn ^ 

ana ZeUTonid :omrrosa"^^beteT.:i:,;^e^^^^^^^^^ 

328. Musalman. The figures for the ifusalman population at the several 

~ terms of the nearest thousand* 

. P*- Md the percentage of increase are shown in 

the luargm In each decade, this section of 
the population has shown a higher rate of 
increase than the Hindu population. The 
rate of mcrease m the decade is nearly twice 
as much as that of the general population. 
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v/uumy ngures lor tue UPnstian population are 
noted m the margin. These figures also show' 
a ste^y increase larger than the increase of 
the Hindus and s ightly larger than even the 
rate for the Musalmans. It is to be surmised 
that some part of the increase is due to 
aamttons by conversion. 


330 > Jain. 
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oaiTj population appear ia tl 
loarffm. As observed in the report for 1&2' 
the movejuenfc of the figures uuder thi 
religion is uncertain. In one decade th 

^ ^ percent, in the nea 
decade it is as low as 3 per i\ent and in th 

mcrease appears a.s 43 per cent 

WM explained as due to large numbers o 
Badas, aeaste fmiud 
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of the tobfil increase of 6,8dl, Bangalore district sbowaan iucrcase of 1,141, Kobr 
diatrict 3,2&1, Tiunkur district 4,0ITthe tiatuks which largely ooutribute to tlie 
increase being Alagadt, Anekal, Goribidnur, Tumkur, Aladhugiri and Koratagere. 
The Jains here are mainly local and it is likely that the increases are due to more 
persons of the Sada conj^mumty being returned as Jains. 


331. Tribal. —The figures for Animists or Tribal communities under the same 

heads are shown in the margin. For reasons 
already stated, the decrease noted in this 
group does not mean any real reduction in 
population. What at one Census was classed 
as an Auimist community might at another 
Census have heeu sliown as a Hindu Com- 
Tuunity. There is very little wild population 
in the State and tribes living in the jungles 
are small in numbers. 
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332. Other Religioos. ^Arya , — The number of Ary as found in tbe State at 
this Census was 45. There is a branch of the Arya Samaj in Bangalore City. I 
have not been able to get inforraation from those interested in the movement 
about the work that the branch is doing and about other places where there may 
be branches in the State. The Bangalore branch does some propaganda mainly 
in the direction of unifying communities among Hindus and ooeasionally there 
arc conversions to Aryaisiu of persons who, or whose forefathers, changed from 
Hinduism bo CbristLanity previously. There is occasionally also propaganda to 
condemn early marriage and the like defects in Hindu Society. There is 
otherwise not much activity outside a small circle of people interested in the 
Sama], and the branch is more a meeting place of well-meaning and liberal-minded 
Hindus than the centre of a new and moving faith in reformed Hinduism 
leading to the practice of a new life, 
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Brahmo ,—The number of Brahinos in the State at the various Censuses ts 

noted in the margin. About branches of the 
Brahma Samaj also, it has not been possible 
to get information. There seem to be two 
branches of the Samaj, one in the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, and another in 
the City possibly affiliated to the branch in 
the Civil and Military Station. Tbe Samaj 
does not seem to be making any converts. Perhaps as has been observed, there 
is now no need to convert people from orthodox Hinduism to Brahmoism. 
Within orthodoxy itself, a man may now excercise considerable freedom in 
even esseuti&l matters. Itris perhaps also necessary to say that the Karnataka 
man is somewhat slower to make innovations. He adopts changes when 
necessary, slow'ly and by degrees, and does not always try to form a new 
group, Of the congregation of Brahinos in the City and the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, the local members are not always full mem be m who have 
cut themselves oS from the parent community. In a few of these cases at any 
rate, it is not generally known that the persons are Brahmos. They live In the 
parent community like any other family, less strict in orthodoxy but otherwise 
indistinguishable from the rest of the community. 


Budtllmt .—There was a return of Buddhists in the State at the very first 
Census in 1871. As has been observed earlier this however was tbe result of 
wrong classification due to insufficient information about the religion. Jains, 
Sodas, Mar walls and Gujarat his were declared to be sects of Buddhists and 
doubt was expressed whether Jains ought not to be called Buddhists. ** Be this 
as it may'' runs the report of that Census, “they are generally called Buddhists 
and considered heretics by orthodox Hindus whilst they in turn profess to be 
nphoidersof the ancient primitive religion and deny tbe supremacy of Brahmins." 
It is quite clear that all tbe persons reckoned as Buddhists at that Census were 
really Jains. Buddhism, in fact, has come into the State only within the last 
40 years. The number was 5 in 1891 and 10 in 1901. In subsequent Censuses 
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their ouiubers have beeo 622, 1,319, apd 1,239. They have been returned 
mainly from the Kolar Gold Fields Area where a Buddhist Mission is working. 

Sikhs.^ The number of Sikhs at the several Censuses is noted in the mar¬ 
gin. The number has varied greatly from Census to 
Census. Almost the whole population is immigraut 
and much of it is found in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, as part of the British Military 
Forces. 


I^arsis. The number of Parsis at the various Censuses is noted ip the 

margin. Nearly the whole of this population is 
found in Bangalore City and in the Civil aud Mili¬ 
tary Station^ Bangalore and in Mysore City. 


The nomber of Jaws at the several Censuses is noted in the margiu. 
These people are all found in Bangalore City and 
the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, and in 
Mysore City, 


333. Variation in the last fifty years.— From Subsidiary Table I it appears that 
the Hindu population has increased in the last fifty years by about 54 per cent, 
the Musalman population by nearly 100 per cent, the Christian population by 
over 200 per cent and the Jain by 175 per cent. The Animist or Tribal population 
has decreased in the same period by 51 per cent. .\s has been observed earlier, 
the figures for the Hindus for the later Censuses include varying numbers of 
persons previously returned as Animist. A correct idea of the increase among 
Hindus and Animists cannot be got from these figures. A better course is to 
take the two populations together and calculate the percentage of increase. If 
this is done, we find that 3,945,597 Hindus and Animists of 1881 became 
6 , 0 . 39 , lOd in J93I. The increase is 53 per cent. Roughly speaking, this popula¬ 
tion of Hindus and Animists has increased by one-half of itself. The Masalman 
population has doubled itself aud the Christian population tribled itself. The 
variation in the manner of enumeration of the Jain population and the fact that 
numbers in this religion are affected by emigration makes comparison bet¬ 
ween ccuBus and^ census for this religion difiScult. It may be stated however 
that the proportion of 173 against this religion Ja in the circumstances 
considerable. 
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334. Distribution by locality. —The number of persons of the various religions 
in every ten thousand of the population in the cities has been discussed in the 
second chapter of this report (vuU para 88). The figures for the districts only 
need be reviewed here, ^ 


The Hindus who form nine-tenths of the population of the State are found in 

nearly this proportion in all the districts. Their pro¬ 
portion per 10,000 of the population is liighest 
m., 9,603 in Mysore district and lowest in Shimoga 
district VIZ., 8,930. The proportions for the eight 
distncts arranged in order between these limits are 
shown 111 the margin. Hassan shows a siightlv 
smaller proportion than Mysore district. Tumkiir 
and Chitaldrug show about the same proportion com¬ 
ing below Hassan; Kadut and Bangalore coming 
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below these have about the same proportion. Kolar comes just above Sbimoga. 

f/^r \rii&^ilmQnc fnr ilifttriftts is bftlow. 


Shimoga 

Kolar 

Bangalore 

Chitaldrug 


.... 78B 

Kadur 

559 

... 769 

Tumkur 
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... 664 
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.... 366 

... 561 

Mysore 

.... 310 


The Hindus and Musalmans together form over 97 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion in the districts. All the other religions count less than 3 per cent and 
Boinetimes as little as one per cent. Thus it might be.expected that the Musalman 
proportion is larger where the Hindu proportion is smaller. As a matter of fact 
this is the case, Mysore which has the highest Hindu proportion has the lowest 
Musalman proportion and Shimoga which has the lowest Hindu proportion has 
the highest. The other districts lie between in the sania order as for the Hindu 
propo^ion except for Kadnr district coming below Chitaldrug in the Musalman 
proportion as well as in the Hindu proportion. This deviation is caused by the 
nnusually heavy proportion of Christians in Kadur district. The Christian, Jain 
and Tribal figures do not follow this order as their populations are affected 
largely by immigrations and local conditions. The Christian proportion is by 
far the largest in Kadur district. In Bangalore, Hassan and Shimoga^ it is 
considerable. Elsewhere it Is less than 3r5 in ten thousand and as low as eight in 
Chitaldrug district. The Jain proportion is nowhere higher than bo, this level 
being attained in Tumkur district. It is lowest iii Mysore and Chitaldrug 
distncts ‘oit., 18. The tribal proportion is highest yis., 15J in bhimoga district. 
It is as much as 50 and 45 in Chitaldrug and Mysore districts. In other districts 
it is decidedly smaller and is barely two in ten thousand in Kolar district. 

The reasons for the large proportions of Musalmans, Christians, Jains and 
Tribal cominunitieB in some districts as compared with others have been men¬ 
tioned in previous Census Eeports for the State. 

The above figures arc illustrated in the map given on the opposite page. 
The key to the map is given as Appendix VIU at the end of the volume. 

335. Vu-iation since 1881 by districts. —The variation in the proportion of 
the various religions in the total population of the State from 1881 has been dealt 
with earlier. The variation in tlie districta and cities may now be examined, 

Tn Bangalore district, the proportiou of Hindus fell from census to census until 
1911 and then rose in 1921 and has again risen at the present Census. Correspon. 
ding to this the proportiou of Animists (Tribal; has fallen in the two Censuses 
1921 and 1931. The Musalman and Christian proportions have steadily in creased. 

In Kolar district the proportion of Hindus has fallen from census to census 
all through and the proportion of Musalmans inert^ed.^ The proportion of 
Christians increased up to 1911, fell iu 1921 and rose in 1931. 

In Tuinknr district, the Hindu proportion fell until 1911, rose in 1921 and 
has slightly fallen at the present Census. The Musalman proportion shows a 
steady increase and the Christian proportion which rose up to 1911 fell in 19Jl 
and lias now slightly risen. 

In Mysore district the Hindu proportion steadily rose till 1911 and has 
fallen since then. The Musalman proportion fell until 1911 and has risen siuce 
then. The Christian proportion has shown a noticeable increase only at this 
Census. This is believed to be duo to convorsions- 

In Chitaldrug district the proportion of Hindus steadily fell until the last 
Census and has now shown an increase, t-orresponding to this was the increas¬ 
ing proportion of the Tribal religion in the same district up to 1921 and the 
sudden fall at this Census. Larger numbers of Banajaras who were probably 
enumerated as Animists up bo 1921 have this time been treated as Hindus. Tbe 
proportion of Musalmans has steadily increased in this district. The Christian 
proportion shows an increase as compared with 1881 but is less than in 1901. 

In Hassan district tbe Hindu proportion os in Chitaldrug district fell steadily 
till 1921 and now shows an mcrease. There is a corresponding rise and fall of 
Animists in this case as in Chitaldrug district. The Musalman and the Chrutian 
pioporbioDS show a steady increase. 
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- shoyta a fall in Hiiidu population up to 1901, a rise and fall 

m IJil ana I E^31 and a great rise at tbe present Census. Again as in Chitaldrug 
and Has^ districts there is a sudden fall in the proportion of Tribal religioni 
tetw^n the l^t and this Census. The proportion of Musalmans and Christians 
has risen, tbe former witli one slight reverse and the latter steadily. 

Shitijoga district shows a fall in the proportion of Hindus down to 1901, a 
nae and fall m the last two Censuses and a rise at the present Census. The 
MusAlman and Christian proportions both show a steady increase. The Animist 
proportion shows a sudden fall between 1921 and 1931 explaining the rise in the 
Hindu proportion. 

■ proportion has fallen from census to census 

m all the districts showing a nse in the Bgures only when there is a fall in the 
proportion of Animists. It is safe to say that but for the inclusion of groups of 
population once shown as Am mists (Tribal) as Hindu at subsequent Censnses 
the proportion would have show^n a fall from Census to Census throughout. The 
Mufiaiiiian and Christian proportions show quite steady increases in all the 
districts; the Jam figures have not been examined in this view^ as tbe numbers are 
small or are largely aJfected by emigration. 

Taking the citi^ now we find that Bangalore City shows a fall in tbe pro¬ 
portion of Hindus till 1911 and a nse for the last two Censuses. Correspondingly 
f be expected, the Tribal proportion is large up to 1911, falls W a gFeat 

deal in 1931 and has disappeared in 1931. The proportion of Musalmans 
decreased up to 1921 and has now risen a little. The proportion of Christians 
rose up to 1911 and has fallen m the two subsequent Censuses. 

Mysore City shows an increasing proportion of Hindus till 1921, and a 
considerable fall at this Census. The Musalmans show a decrease up to 1921 
and an increase in 1931. The Christians show an increase up to 1901, a fall in 
1911, and a rise ainM then. The increase of the Hindu proportion in Mysore 
City cannot be set down to the inclusion of Animists or such other populations. 

The CiTnl and Military Station, Bangalore, has shown a sbeadiK'' smaller 
proportion ^ Hindus Bin<^e 1881 and a proportion of ^lusalmans sto^dilv inoroas- 
ing up to 1901, decreasing since then to 1021 and again slightly increasing; and 
of Christians steadily increasing up to 1921 and showing a small decrease in 

lilol i 


The Kolar Gold Fields Area shows a fluctuating proportion of Hindus, 
Musalmans Cbristians. This Is natural as the composition of the population 
at any time is deterinined hy labour requirements. 

i be variations in the cities from censiis to census cannot be brought under 
a general description (ike variation in the districts. 

336. Proportion of eacb Religioa in DUtricti and Cities.— The following state¬ 
ment shows the population of each religion found in each district and city in tbe 
nearest thousand and its percentage to tbe total population of each religion in the 
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The peircentagQ of the Hmclu population follows more or less the percentage 
for the total population. Mysore district has more than one-fifth of the ^popula¬ 
tion. Bangalorej Tuinkur aud Kolar districts come thereafter with considerable 
percentages and the other four districts lower down, Chitaldrug district having 
about a tenth of the total Hindu population of tlie State. The cities and the 
Kolar Gold Fields Area between them contain 6"3 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of the Mu sal man population Bangalore and Kolar districts contain 
large percentages. Then come Tuitiknr, Mysore and Shimoga districts. The 
other districts contain less. The cities between them contain 18'3 per cent of 
the total Musaliuan population of the State. Bangalore disirict, again, among 
the districts, has the largest percentage of the Christian population. Then come 
Kadur and Hassan districts. The other districts come lower down. The cities 
contain 53‘3 per cent of the total Christian population of the State, and among 
them the Civil and Military Station 34'3 per cent and the Kolar Gold Fields 
Area 16'8 per cent. Nearly a fourth of the Jain population of the Stats lives 
in Tumkur district, over a fifth in Kolar district; then come Bangalore 
and Shimoga districts and the other districts lower down. The cities between 
them contain about 10 per cent of the total Jain population of the State. 
Of the Tribal population, nearly a third is found in Shimoga district, more 
than a fourth in Mysore district, and more than one-eighth in Chita Id ntg 
district. Bangalore district has a considerable percentage and the other districts 
smaller pereentagea. The cities do not contain any percentage of these com¬ 
munities. 

The urban character of the Musalman, Christian and Jain populations has 
been fully dealt with in Chapter II. It may, however, he here remarked that 
Bangalore City, whose Hindu popnlation among the cities bears the largest 
percentage to the total Hindu population of the State has less than one half of 
the percent^e contained in Kadur district which has the lowest percentage 
among the districts. Of the Musalman population, the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, contains one aud a half times as many as Hassan district, and 
Mysore City and Bangalore City contain each about the same number as Kadur 
district. The Christian population contained in Mysore City is larger than that 
contained either in Kolar district or Mysore district and is about the same as that 
contained in Shimoga district. The Jain population in Bangalore City is about 
the same as in the whole of Chitaldrug district. 

337. DiitribnticQ by Talokr. —From Frovinelal Table II, which gives the 



Hindus and 


Mu sal mans are found in fair numbers proportionately to their population in all 
the taluks, the Christians, Jains and Tribal communities appearing only in 
particular localities. The cities appear as units in Provincial Table II but are 
not dealt with in this section. The number of Mnsalmans is very small in 
Gudibauda, Pavagada, Turuvekore, Mysore, Yelandnr, Alur and Sriugeri taluks. 
Elsewhere it is generally over a thousand. In the following taluks their number 
is more than five thousand. 


Taluk 

PopulatAOU 

Taluk . 

Popui^tioD , 

Taluk 

Popniatioa 

BfliiLgatore 

HoskQta 
, Mtig&di 
Ch^napataci 
^ Clo&apet 
K^Dk&DbollL 
^ KoLar 
' MuLb&i>a3 

9,929 
7.640 
, 8,426 

7,866 
5.228 
7,169 
10,IGG 
7,429 

SriciiYA^ppT 

Ghmtamani 

GonbiSstir 

Malar 

Bowjngpet 

Tutakuir 

Sira 

Gubbi 

6,isa 

6,161 

5.373 

6J831 

6,019 

10,077 

6.450 

6,581 

KuDiga.1 * . i 

Chitaldrug i 

Bavangene 
Chikma^lur 
Shimoga 

Ch&cinfi^n 

Shikarpur 

6.138 

7,230 

7,602 

6.509 

11.552 

7.805 

1 6.633 


The population of this religion in Glosepet, Goribidnur, Malar, Sira, Gubbi, 
and Bhikatpur was less than 5,000 at the last Census. These taluks have 
reached this limit at this Census. 
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The number of Christians is noticeable only in the followinfr taluks. 


Tihluk 

Pppulft'Joti 

TAluk 

PaptiUhtion 

T&Luk 

1 

Population 

BELn^alonB 

Eankanh&lij 

Eolar 1 

Chikballapur ! 

Tumkur ^ 

CbammjDiigar ..m 

5,089 

J328 

946 

512 

!,082 

B69 

EB39an 

Ar&ikeTB 

Belor 1 

Manjarabiid 1 

Cbitmagulur 

Koppa 

'1 

3.031 
697 
710 
1,552 
1,617 
1,283 ' 

t -— - =“--- 

Httraslmhanjft- 

pum. 

Mudfiera 

Shimagii. 

Sagar 

TtrfchKbfUli 

685 

2.661 

1,836 

623 

890 


In the five taluks Chikballapur, Chamarajnagar, Arsikere, Balur and 
^arasunbarajapura, the population of tins religion was less than 500 at the last 
Census. Now it is higher. 


The Jains are found in noticeable numbers in the following taluks. 


Taluk 

PopiiiatioD 

Taluk 

Fopulatioii 1 

NelaTnaDgaJa 

847 

j Sink 

1 

689 


! 1.836 

' O^ggaddevihDtote 

999 

GoribidaQr 

5,813 1 

Hassan 

738 

Tuoukur 

1,678 ■ 

Ch&naaT&yapaitqi 

646 

Madbufiiri 

3.339 

Mndgetie 

027 

Eor&tagere | 

952 ; 

Sagar 

1,942 


«i:Tumkur, Korat^ere and Sira had less than 500 people of this 
religion at the last Census. They have passed the limit at this Census. The 
increase m these cases is probably due to persons of the Sada community who 

^ at this Censufl. 

A large increase of numbers under this religion is noticed in Madhngiri taluk 


Of t^ljrwtiaa popnUfion— Swropefl/ra ami An^Io-I/tdmmt.— 

Of the total Christian population of 87i thousaiif^nearly 54 thousand have 

SvS^is i'tei 

JIM lu™), ; i£i-.iSEi!ssiu“?iiSS.i5"X^ 

o Europ^ds was thM about IJ thouuana 1 ms at this Cemua th™ m IMPthl 
u4 Christiana 

The decre^ Enropeaoe is doe mainly to the fact that the atrenoth 

of troops .O the Civil sod Military Station is now less than in 1921 -Tha 
incr^e among Angl^Indians 18 very conaideiable. It is posaibie that nart of 
the decrease among Europeans and part of the increase among Anglo-In^ans is 
due to erroneous entnes in the schedule. The phrase “ Aop^fn Tnf 
applied to persons of mixed parentage who foSnerliTwere &n 1 v ^ 

popular iiarlance, and hence there is risk of some persons of a^ii ^5 

Ra-ses returning themselves as Anglo-Indians still^^^ European or Allied 
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« 

Cfaristilinfi toftheyeRrs 1911,1921 
and 19S1 by districts and cities 
arc noted in the margin. 

The increase of about 16 
thousand in the total population 
is the result of the Urge increases 
of 3,400 in Bangalore City 
and district, 3,000 in the Kolar 
Gold Fields, 2,200 in Mysore 
City and district, 2,500 in the 
Civil and Military Station, Ban¬ 
galore, and about a thousand 
each in Bassan, Kadur and 
Sbinioga districts. There are 
missions vrorkiug in almost all 
the districts and as the increase 
is seen in every district it is 
probable that conversion bi^ 
made additions in all these areas. 
It may be noticed that whereas at the last Census a decrease was noticed in 
Tumkur district, on this occasion there is an increase in all the districts and cities. 

Of the nearly 83 thousand Christians in the State, over 52 thousand are 
Roman Catholics; nearly three thousand have been returned as Anglicans and 
eight thousand as Methodists. As many as 17 thousand Christians have not 
returned their sect. About two thousand have returued themselves as of the 
South India United Church. Small numbers totalliug less than 200 have 
returned themselves as Bomo-Syriaus and other Syrians. All other denomina¬ 
tions have returned 4,482 persons. The largest sect now, as on the last occasion, 
is the Roman Catholic. To judge from the figures appearing in the Tables the 
number has not increased since ttie last Census but this is clearly due to the 
imperfection of the returns made and is not a real reduction in the total popula¬ 
tion of this sect. A large number who undoubtedly weie returned as Roman 
Catholics oo the last occasion have on this occasion not specified their sect. 
Attempts were made bo get information where possible but as the number of such 
persons in the Civil and Military Station was over 12,000,* it was not thought 
possible to collect infonnation afresh. This number farms the bulk of the 17 
thousand for whom at this Census, as against a bare 114 persons in the last 
Census, the sect was not returned. It would not he wrong to allot about thirteen 
or fourteen out of this seventeen thousaud to the Roman Catholic sect. The 
Head of the the Roman Catholic Church in Mysore has stated that congregations 
of his church all over the State number about 56 thousand. From the figures 
discussed above it will be seen that this estimate is fairly accurate. The .\nglican 
Communion counted 7,400 persons on the last occasion. The number is less than 
3,000 at this Census, This should also be due partly to oases in which the sect 
has not been returned. The number of Methodists has increased from 6,700 to 
7,900. The percentage of increase, about 16'4 per cent, is nob had and might 
ordinarily be taken as showing a fair natural increase. Even here, however, 
there is reason to fear some omission due to failure to return sect, as conversions 
effected during the decade should have made the percentage somewhat higher. 
The Houth India United Church w'hicb represents an enlightened movement 
among the Christians for uniting into one group the several sects now existing 
counted on the last occasion only 226 people. Now this number is 2,C60. It is 
returned mainly from Bangalore district, the Kolar Gold Fields Area and the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. On the last occasion, it was returned 
mainly from the Civil and Military Station and from Bangalore City. The 
figures show that the movement has spread into the districts. The majority of 
the Anglican Communion are either European and Allied Races or Anglo-Indians. 
The Methodists and Homan Catholics are mainly Indians. Romo-Syrians and 
Syrians who are of an indigenous sect of Christianity are necessarily all Indian. 
The South India United Church contains small numbers of European and Allied 
Races and Anglo-Indians. 


Indian Christiafts .—The figures for Indian 
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19^1 
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M.S01 

40.8^ 


mnd Military Bad- 



d.OSB 

1- BingjilarA Cily 

3,416 

4^382 


9.d&t 



^ Kakr GtiM Fkldi {City} ... | 

T.IMT 

O.fcWtt 

a,o&t 

lS,GiJ6 

4. KalAV Diitrlot 

3,063 


llumkcr Diltrict ! 



I.6W 

Mypore City 

7. MyHTie Diiirict i- 

IJlSS 

3,519 

1,464 

iptrm 


, b- ChitAldnig Pdjtr^ct 4m 

Kfl 

ais 
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do 

1 8.&63 
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■ 

m Cbutun Missiou tn ibe Stite.—Miaaions of the following Christian sects 

iire known to be working in the Stute in the places noted below. 

liomun Catholics.—There ate congregations of this sect scattered all over 
tne ot&te* 

Wesfetjm Miss^i ,—This mission has workers in all the districts. Work is 
done in the four city areas, m five taluks in Bangalore district, five in Tumkur 
distnct, emht in Mysore district, seven in Hassan district, two, six and two taluks 
respectively m Kadur, Bhimoga and Chitaldrug districts. Thus m taluks out 

01 iuni toe State at*e touched by this rnisaion. 

is done in Bangalore. Anekal and Devanhalli 
ta uks m Bangalore ^strict and Chikballapur, Makir, Sidlaghatta and Goribidnur 
taiuEs m JxoJar district. 

Ce^jtm a7id India Gmeral Mission.—Work is done in Bangalore City and 
toe Livil and Military Station and in Pavagada in Tuiotnr districts 

Socieiif the Propagation of the Gospel Mission.—Work is done in Ban«^a- 
Jore City, and the Cml and Military Station, and in Uebbal, Shimoga, Channa- 
patna and Mysore. 

nu is done id Malvalli, Kankanballi, T.-Narsipur and 

Chamarajoagai-taluks. 

„. Adventist Mission .—Work is done in Bangalore City and the 

Civil and 3JiJitaiy Station and their vicinity and area adjoining KollegaJ in 
Mysore State. & h 

Church of England Zenana Mission. — ^Bangalore City, Civil and Military 
Station and Channapatna. ^ 


340. 


City flr 


Citf 4 -,^ 
Dtstrict 
Eoliir Odd Fieldi 

Koliir Diitrici 
TtmikcEr ntHtrki 
MyEore diy 

Bbirict 
ChitAldniif 
mieciutt do 

Kfedur do 

Sbimcig 4 da ... 


I Nonsberof 
:tctD|ile« por 

I i^vexy 
10,000 of tl:e 
1 popuUiioo 

■ ^ ! 

I 45 ; 

as , 
107 
17 
TO 

96 ' 

lOl 
69 
91 


Religious Inst itutioDs. —ProYtucial Table contains some infomtation 
about the number of temples and similar institutions 
in the State. The number of buildings of one kind 
or aoother used as temples in the whole State at the 
time of the Census was 53,758. The number of 
temples for every 10 thousand of the population 
m the districts and cities is given in the margin. 
Proportionately for the population, Hassan and 
Tumkur districts have the largest number of temples; 
then^ comes Chitaldrug district and then Shimoga 
district. It need not be stated that all kinds of build¬ 
ings have been included in the Census. Thus what 

___ has been counted a temple may in one case be a great 

e^fice like the one in Seringapatam or a store-house 
of sculpture as the temple m BeJur or just a small structure built by fixing stone- 
slabs all round and covering the roof with more slabs. Yet these figures are of 
interest as showing how great a part religion plays or has played in the life of 
the people. II we had talren a Census of the sects to which the various temples 
might be aftiliated, we should have seen what diverse forms of worsliip'aie 
represented by these mstitutions. It is quite common for the same village if it 
IS arge^enough to have temples dedicated to Yisbnu, Siva, Hanumau, Gana- 
patbi. Kali and Man, m their various forms and designations. Taking all 
hm dings together, Bangalore has 188 temples aod Mysore City 18J .Nhe 
kolar ^Id Fmlds Area with its 61 villages. 387 temples; KolarTown82, Chinta- 
mam town 28. Chikballapur town 30. Tmnkur town 70. Chitaldrug town 48 

o9. Sever^ of these temples are what arc called Mnsrai institutions being 
recognised hy Government and receiving a grant from public funds. Many are 
pure y private mstitutions reviving some attention from people of the persnasrju 
to whom they owe their existeneo. Aemr/Untr fu., .vjLri;v> - 













IS CLISSIFICATIOS B¥ UEUGION NECESSiET tJ09 

341, Ii cUuificatioi] by Reliftoa aeceiMury ia tbe Centiu 7. —In tUe Ceipus 
carried out in tlie State, as in the rest of India, Kehgion la used not only for faitba 
but is also a basis of claasification in the statistics relating to urban and rural 
population, age, sex, civil condition and literacy. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that classifioatiou on this basis is not statistically of any use. Hindu, 
Muslim, ChnstiaJ], it is stated, do not indicate differcaces of race, tradition or 
custom , and differences indicated by the statistics cannot be set down to one or 
other of these CLicumstances indicated by religion. Customs of demologicai 
iniportauco like early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of children and 
the like, it is argued, depend not on religion but on social and economic 
conditions. Besides, it is urged, Iliudus in different provinces have different 
. customs; so also the Musaluians; and doubt has beeu expres^d ivhether 
in parts of the country the distinction between Hinduism and Tribal religion 
affords any basis for explaining variations. This question was raised at 
the time of the 1921 Census and discussed in the Import for that Census 
for tbe State. All that is necsesaary now seems to be to recapitulate the view 
then expressed. Neither race nor economic condition is as definite a basis 
in the State as religion for classifying the population. Social conditions in the 
State depend a great deal on religion. The suggestion that in regard to early 
marriage, seclusion of women and treatment of children, difference arises not 
from religion but from other causes does not apply in the State. The reasons 
urged against religion as a basis of classification therefore do not hold good so 
far as tbe State is concerned. On the contrary, reiigioD with reference to the 
three most important sections of the population, Hindus, Musilmans and 
Christians, does give rise to difference of social life, marriage customs and other 
circumstances affecting the growth and improvement of the people. The Hindu 
in the State for example, marries early, discourages widow remarriage, and does not 
observe the purdah ; the Musalman marries about as early but does not discourage 
widow remarriage and observes the purdah ; tbe Christian marries generally later, 
does not discourage widow remarriage and does not observe the jntrdah. These 
vital matters, affect the health of theae populations and their growth. Classi¬ 
fication on the basis of religion in those cases is therefore not only unobjectiou- 
able but desirable and necessary, Many conclusions have been drawn in 
previous chapters in comparing the statistics of these religions; and every one of 
them justifies collection and consideration of Ceouius statistics under as many 
heads as possible on tbe basis of religion. The only two other groups separattly 
shown in the State are Jain and Tribal. It is true that in conditions of social 
life there is not much difference betw'cen Hindus of what arc called the higher 
classes and the Jains, and between Hindus of what are called the lower classes 
and tbe Trii^l communities. If, however, for the reasons stated earlier, religion 
is accepted as a basis of classification for Hindu, Musalman and Christian, it 
would be undesirable to refuse to classify Jains and Tribal groups. The Jains, 
as corresponding to the higher classes of the 0Indus, are of use in indicating 
probable conditions in these classes considered separately; and their leaders 
would require information Tvhicb throws some light on tbe social conditions of 
their co-ieligionists, For similar reasons it is desirable to have figums for the 
Tribal communities separately. Thus from all points of view, classification on 
the basis of religion is of importance in the State and yields valuable results. 

343. Religious co&tctoiisness dtixiitg the decade, — There has been no movement 
of a speoific kind for reform in religion in the State during the decade in any 
community. One person claiming to be an incarnation of Channabasaveswara 
coming to effect reconciliation between Islam and Hinduism found some adherents 
but his teachings aroused considerable opposition among the Veeiasaivas of the 
State and bis propaganda was prohibited. There has been some organisation of 
religions institutioos in soma of the communities, the Vakkaligas of the South of 
Mysore, for example, constituting the Sree Adi Chunchangiri Mutt as the centre 
of their religious life, but otherwise the - populat ion has gone on more or less in 
the old tvay. 

One important change, however, is the recognition that the question of 
untouchability in Hinduism has received from the more cultured Hindu, thanks 
to the lead given by Mahatma Gandhi. As stated elsewhere there was an 
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attempt at Satya^aba for temple entry in one place in the State durJog the 
decade but otherwise the Adikarnataka community has gone on nsing whatever 
help Government are giving and trying to improve. More, however, than the 
dis^ntent of the Adikarnataka witli his own condition is the discontent that the 
cultured Hiudu is feeling about the treatment accorded by his religion to such a 
large ^pulation claiming to belong to that religion. The purely orthodox groups 
and the large mass of the people who cannot understand either the rights or the 
wrongs of a of this sort would, as ever, oppose removal of untouchability; 
but the majonty of persons who have thought about the subject would be found 
to favour the abolition of the humiliation involved in this custom. Even when 
the mere ^nse of justice is not sufficient to lead to this view, the fact that 
untouchability has become the weakest point in Hinduism and is placin-r iarec 
populations on tl^ brink of cessation to other religions seems to the more 
tnoughtful of the Hindu community to necessitate immediate leform. 

There is also apparent among the educated classes a great interest in their 
religions as a result of the national awakening. Institntional religion has not much 
attrition for the m^em mind but there is now stronger desire in the Hindu and 
the Musalman to nnde^tand Hinduism or Islam, to justify by knowledge the pride 
that one instinctively feels in one’s religion, to prove if possible that Hinduism 
or Islam is ^ good if not better than, any other religion for the uplift of 
mankind^. Some works that have been published In the last decade have helped 
to s^ead a better knowledge of Hinduism among the people. Translations of 
the Uhagavadgita and the Eamayana and good and correct editions of the sav¬ 
ings of Veeraaaiva Salats have appeared in the decade. For the benifit of 
Kant^a people who follow the Maharashtra Saints, and Tamilian people of 
the Karnataka who follow the Saints of the TamU School but cannot read 
lamil works, translations have been made of sacred lore from Marathi and from 
JLamil. As has appeared earlier, there is a movement for unity amon^ the 
Christian Churohes working in the State and though it is not very obvious, there 
la a spread of the idea that tha Indiai] Christian shoold get rid of ivhat has been 
call^ the mission-comfTOund mentality, that he grows best if he keeps root in 
Indian culture, that m fact Christianity is the crown of Hinduism. What has to 
come and may be expected to come in time is the view' expressed by Mr, Arthur 
Havies that Hindui^Bm is just as muoh the crown of Christianity as Christianity 
IS of Hinduism. Cultured opinion in the State, as elsewhere, has moved fast 
dunng the decade towards what may be called a league of religions in spirit 
Whatever harm it has done, the existence of all the important religions of the 
world in India has done this good: it has shown that followers of different 
religions should explore Helds of agreement and ignore differences. ^^■hiJe each 
man thinks of bis religion as the beat in the world or as a special revelation and 
emphasizes its peculiar features, confflct must continue. Conflict will cease only 

tI,*" “fw “ ■'”<> »tl. in the leee eseenti/l 

detmis. Just as the League of Nations evolved in Europe where the sense of 
nationality roused the bitterest animosities and led to disaster, so a leat^ue of 
religions has to come into being in India where too lively a sense of religious 
superionty will lead to spiritual animosity and disaster. Europeans 
lightly of Hinduism or Buddhism. They have no Hindu or BuddEist compit-riots 
whom they need fear to hurt. Promment Turks may balk liohtlv of Christianitv 
They have no Christie brothcre whose feeling they should respect. No prominent 
Hindu or Indian Christian or ilusalmon, however, whatever his personai opinion 
may be, can talk lightly of Islam or Christianity or Hinduism. For each has a 
brother professing the religion he would condemn and is compelled bv manv 
considerations to think well before saying or doing anything that will hurt him ^ 
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I. —General distribution of the population by religion—coiicW. 
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CHAPTER XI.—BBUOION 


III.—Christians (Number and Vabutios). 
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CHAPTER XII 


CASTE. 

343. Reference te rtatUtici. —This chapter is based od Imperial Tabic XVII 
in which the figures of population of 33 mala castes in the State are presented. 
Caste appears in two other Imperial Tables, viz.f VIII and XIV. The former 
presents statistics of age and civil condition for the same castes and the latter the 
statistics of literacj. 

Two other tables for castes compiled in 1921 have been omitted on this 
occasion. One is the table showing innrmities by caste and the other occupation 
by caste. As has been stated el$ew*here, these tables have been omitted, partly as 
not leading to an 3 ’ definite conclusions and partly in the interests of economy. 
Information regarding the number of people of each caste earning their main 
livelihood from ten of the most important groups of occnpations has however 
been compiled and given in a subsidiary table in the chapter on occupation.' 

A subsidiary table is appended to this chapter to show the variations in 
numbers of the larger castes since 1901 and the proportion of each to the popula¬ 
tion of the State. 

344. The meaning of the figure} and their accuiac;.— Information regarding 
caste, tribe or race was recorded in the Census in column 8 of the schedule. 
This column was divided into two sub-columns in the State (a) for caste and (b) 
for sub-caste. The following Instruction was issued for the guidance of enumera¬ 
tors in entering the information :— 

(Caste and sub-caste). Enter caste as ordinarily understood. For wide castes 
enter sub-caste also. The class titles, Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudiaare 
usually insufficient by themselves. For non-ln^an subjects of the Empire and for 
foreigners, enter race, as "Anglo-Indian'*, ** Canadian”, "Goanese,” "Turkish." 
Both the sub-columns (a) and (b) should be filled up for Hindus and -Jains. For 
others, only sub-column fa) should be filled up and sub-columu fb) left bUnk. 
Persons returning themselves as Kunchatiga should be entered as such and not as 
Vakkaliga, 

" For Hindus, you should enter in sub-column (a) the caste as Nagartha, 
Lin gay at, Vakkaliga, Kunchatiga, Viswa karma, Kuruba, Beda, Banajiga, Vodda, 
Adikaruataka and so on. For Jains, ascertain whether Digambara, Hwetambara 
or Sada or other caste or sect and enter in sub-column (b). For Musalmans 
who do not observe caste distinctions, enter the tribe, etc,, as Pathan, Mughal, 
Labbai, etc, For Christians, enter the race or nationality as Bnglieh, Scotch, 
Irish, etc., in the case of foreigners and Indian for Indian Christians. Any other 
distinction which may be returned among Indian Christians may also be noted,” 

The promion of a sub-col urn n for sub-caste was made with the object of 
getting specific details which would help classification. The same caste uses various 
names in diSerent parts of the country and often a person asked to give his caste 
gives only the name of the sub-caste. Only if he is asked the sab-caste does he 
realise that the name he has given is that of a sub'caste and not of a caste. 
There are, besides, instances in which persons use new names for their castes and 
as some of these names might not be to the Census Department, 

classification would be difficult unless further details were available, People who 
use new names for the caste have not thought generally of a new name for sub- 
castes also and thus a record of sub-caste helps the Abstraction Office in affiliating 
the new name to the old caste, ^luch correspondence with local authorities which 
otherwise would have been necessary was thus avoided. 

345. Representation I regardiug the caste rcturu,— ‘The caste return is perhaps 
the one item of information collected at the Census which, to judge from the 
correspondence on the subject, rouses the greatest amount of interest in the people. 
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To show the hiod of interest aroused, a sammaiy is given below of the more 
important representations received in this department in regard to the caste 
return in connection with this Oensos.— 

(i > Some persons of a conimnnity calling themselves Venkatapnr Brahmins 
and ordinarily included in the Satani community desired to be enumerated 
separately. 

The Shatbada Sri Vaisbnava Samaja of Ktmigal requested that the people 
hitherto shown as Satan! should be shown under the name Shattada Sri 
Vaishnavas." 

(ii) The people of the community shown as Lambani in the records 
previously, desired to be called Banajara.” 

(iii) The Reddy community of Cbitaldmg district, requested that their 
people should be shown separately from the Vakkaliga community. There vrere 
other petitions from the communtty making the same request. 

The Eunchatigar Sangha, Mysore, wished clear Instructions to he issued 
regarding the entry of Kunebatiga in the schedule in the case of all persons urbo 
belong to their community as otherwise such persons would he counted among 
Vakkaligas and the Kunchatiga return would to this extent suEer loss. 

The Salahuva Vakkaliga community desired to be shown as such under a 
separate head. 

The oonaniunity calling itself “ Pakauaka Beddi ” wished to be shown under 
this name. 

(Lv) The community known as- Beds desired to be shown tmder the 
name “Naik." 

(v) The Sadhu Sefcty Sangha of Bangalore desired that the name “ Sadhn 
Setty " should he used in place of names like Goniga, Janapa, Sadhu Ghetty, 
Setty Banajiga, Yaga Kshatnya, etc., used by members gf the community 
previously. 

(vi) The people of the community previously known as Be&ta desired to 
be shown as “ Gangamathastha.” 

Certain persons of the Rayaravuta community of Kankanhalli taluk, wished 
to be treated as a separate casts and not as a sub-caste of the Besta com¬ 
munity. 

The Pari vara community wanted its name to be changed into “ Bajaparivara.** 

(vii) A member of tbe Bcri Vaisya community objected to be included in the 
community of Vaisyas and wished that Beri Vaisyas should be shown separately, 

BepreBentatives of the Nagartha Vaisya community requested that Sivachar 
Nagarthas should be included under “Nagartha Vaisya'' and not under 
“ Lingayats/' 

(viii) A representative of the Brahmin community dwelling in or ait»und 
Devarayasainudra desired that bis community should be described as Vadama 
Dravida. 

(ix) Tbe Kuruhina Setty Sangha, Bangalore City, requested that the 
members of the community should be enumerated as “ Kuruhina Setty.” 

The people of the Bilimagga community desired to be shown as “ Kuruhina 
Setty.” 

(x) Tbe editor of a newspaper “ Bharataputra “ requested that Kurubas 
might be enumerated as “ Euruba (Arya).” 

Tbe Kuruhara Sangha, Bangalore City, requested that communities known as 
Dbanagars, Heggude, Halumatha, and Gollavadu in Telugu parts, he enumerated! 
as Kumbas. 

(xi) Leaders of the Got la community desired to be shown as Yadavas. 

fxii} A member ol the Pollegar community requested that Pollegars should 
be shown as “ Yalmiki Ksbatriyas." 

(xiii) A leader of the Jetty community desired that Jetties should be 
shown separately. 
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Ixiv) The President of the Mysore Lingayat Fund Associatiotii stated that 
many Lingayats returned their avocation instead of their religious deaoiniDation 
and that thus there was risk of their being included under Yakkaligas, Kurubas, 
Devangas, etc., and that the Census stad should be specific In interrogation about 
community and get correct answers. 

The Aradhya Brahmanas of the Akhila Bhamta Aradbya Brahmana Maha 
Sabba requested that the Lingayat community should be re-classified under castes 
as shown in a statement. 

(xv) A representative of the Aravatthu Vokkalu Manethana community 
wished that his people should ho included under “ Esbatriya.** 

fxvi) The Secretary of the Swakola Sail Gonfereuce requested that his 
community should be shown separately. 

(xvii) Some members of the Naytnda community requested that in pursu¬ 
ance of practice elsewhere they should be shown as Nayee Brahmins.” 

(xviii) Ande Ravutas of Tumkur Town desired to be classified separately. 

346. Their disposal. - I^uests of this kind come up at the time of each Census* 
It does not seem to be realised by the persons who make such requests that the 
Census is a record of existing conditions and that it makes no attempt to grade 
people by their class. For the purpose of a Census no caste is either higher or 
lower than another. The difficulty in accepting a new name for the Census 
Tables arises from the fact that too many and too frequent changes from Censns 
to Census would make the statistics collected of no use. Also when a community 
not geoerally considered as a Brahmin or Ksbatrlya community, wants to adopt 
a name that makes it appear as a sub-caste among Brahmins or Eshatriyas the 
proposal is rejected. ^ When any community has proposed to adopt a new name 
which is not misleading in this manner it has generally been accepted. 

The changes to be noted in the table for the present Census are the 
following;— 



1931 

* 1921 

1 

AdikarDflt&ka 

Holeya) 


MadigH f 

BiAimjara 

Lambani 

GaDgakulft 

Besta 

YLswakarnia 

FaniiiihaJa 

Y&dav& 

Golla 

Vaisya 

Komati 1 


Vaiaya \ 


The people of the Vlsw'akanna community have long desired to be shown as 
Viswakanna Brahmins.” For reasons already stated the proposal could not be 
accepted. On this occasion they desired to be shown as ” Viswakarma ” and a 
resolution to this effect was adopted in the Representative Assembly and the 
request granted by (xovernment. There is no doubt that the new name describes 
tbe caste more correctly than the old name. 

“ Banajara ” was an alternative name for the Lambani in the State. For 
some reason not very clear to the outsider, the Comniunity considers Banajara ” 
a better name than ‘‘ Lambani.” There could be no objection to the adoption of 
the new* name and it w'as permitted. For similar reasons ” Yadava ” has been 
adopted in the place of ” Golla." 

Some people of the caste now denominated ” Gangakula ” are fishermen And 
ferrymen. Gangamakkalu or the children of Ganga was a name returned by some 
of these people at prerious Censuses. They have also a feeling that the new name 
is better than the old one. This change also has been permitted by Government. 

Komati and Vaisya were treated as different castes at the last Census, Tbe 
people of the communities however use the names as equivalent. The stastistics 
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are likely to be wrong if a distinction not observed in practice is made in the 
tables. All persons using the two names lire therefore shown under the same 
head Vaisya at this Census. 

The use of the word Adikarnataka for Holeya and Madiga, two depressed 
classes in the State, followed similar change elsewhere. 

The remaining suggestions were not accepted. It is nnnecessar}.’ to state the 
reason for each case but it may be stated for a few of the cases by wa}' of 
illustration. The request that the name “ Satani ” may be changed to Sattada 
Sii Vaishnava could uot be accepted because Sri Vaishnava is ibe distinctive 
name of one group of BrabiniDS " and the Sataui comtnunil)' is not generally 
treated as a Brahmin community. The adoption of the neiiV name would have been 
misleading. A suggestion received from a leader of the Visivakarma community 
outside the State that the community should be classed as a Brahmin commu¬ 
nity at this Census w’as not considered, as leaders of the cotnmunity in Mysore 
had asked that they should be called Viswakarma" and orders had been passed 
approving of this alteration. The Aradbya sect in the Yeerasaiva community 
desired to be treated as a Brahtiiin community. This request should be distin¬ 
guished from the requests made at previous Censuses that the whole of the 
Yeerasaiva community should be shown as “ Yeerasaiva Brabinana.** It is from 
one group of Veerasaivas who claim to correspond in the ^'’ee^asaiva community 
to the Brahmins in the general Hindu community. It is believed that 
Basavanna, the leader of the Yeerasaiva liefonu Movement of the 12th Century 
was of this community. In the Report of the Ethnographic Survey of the State 
by Eao Bahadur L. K, Anantbakiishna Iyer recently published, the Aradhyas 
have been shown as a Brahmin community. The three iimin groups forming the 
Brahmin community in the general Hindu fold do not accept the claim of the 
Aradhya to Brahmiuhood; but this by itself, would not be a reason for rejecting 
the claim. The community known as Halekamatuka claims to be a Brahmin 
community and is refused that status by the tbree main groups; but it is treated as 
Brahmin for Census purposes as the people return themselves as Brahmins and 
cannot be said to belong to any other group. The special reason applying to the 
case of the Aradhyas is somewhat difforent. They arc Veerasaivas though they 
be Yeerasaiva Brahmins and to class them separately would be to begin a 
class ideation of the Yeerasaiva community into castes. Thie is not necessary 
from the Census point of view' and it is also not certain that public opinion in the 
Yeerasaiva community would approve of the division of the community into 
many castes in the Census tables. In an ideally perfect Census, perhaps, castes 
may be distinguished among Yeerasaiva and Jains, as sects are distinguished 
among Christians, and full details secured; but this would involve a large amount 
of extra work ivithout yielding any results that w^ould be of value in studying social 
conditions. Another request that could nob be sanctioned was that the ** Beda " 
community should be shown as “ Naik.” “ Naik” happens to be a caste title for 
other communities in the surroiiodlng British Indian Provinces. The use of this 
name in the Census tables for the State, might, it was feared, lead to students of 
sbatiatics adding together the population of different communities in Mysore and 
the neighbouring country under one head. 

It is curious what great trouble leaders of the several communities are 
prepared to take to prove their title to a new name. Texts are quoted from 
various scriptures, extracts brought out from Sannads and KharitJias and records 
of old discussions, relevent and irrelevent, copiously referred to. There seems to 
be a feeling in these cases that the associations that go with the old name are 
unpleasant. Sometimes the comiimnity feels that it really has a status in society 
which is denied in the old name. By the use of a new name such communities 
wish to regain lost position or divest themselves of unpleasant associations. As 
indicating rising self-respect among the communities these attempts should 
be wholly weloome. It is good that every community should feel that its status 
is high and desire to live worthily of that status. If by adopting a new name 
the level of life in the cominnnity is likely to rise, there ought not to be any 
opposition to tbe new name. Often, however, the struggle for the name by itself 
is no more than pathetic. A hardening social system has more or less hxed the 
position of a community in the midst of other communites m a manner that 
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hurts Its self-respect. This couimunitj does nothing particular to raise the level 
of its life. It does not even think of the weaknesses in that life. Its ideal is 
some other coram unitj which it considers higher than itself but which in all 
conscience is sufficiently in the slough of the same disorganised social order and 
unhealthy customs. In some cases, the explanation of the old name given in 
supporting the case for the new name is extremely fanciful. A petition from the 
“ Beda ” comiu unity suggested with great ingenuity that its name *‘Bedar” is 
derived from two Hindustam words “Be” and “Bar”, meaniug, “without fear”. 
These people, it would seem, formed the array of Musaliuan rulers and as they 
were a fearless lot, the Musal mans called them in their own language “Bedar", 
A fatal objection to this liowet of amateur philology is that the word to be 
derived is heda the sin^lar, not h&dar the plural num^r, and that the word beda 
is derived by grammar in the usual course from the Sanskrit word “ Vyadha ” 
applied to a hunter. The “Bedas ” as a class w'ere huntsmen and fowlers. 

347. CBiles selected for Tables." It was at first intended at this Census to sort 
for all the castes that might occur, hut it was decided later from consideration of 
economy to confine sorting to the castes for which figures were separately 
shown in the tables for 19*21. These castes were selected at that Census as having 
considerable numbers — -more than one per millo of the population — according to 
the Census of 1911. All the other castes were shown together under “Others". 
As. of the castes thus shown separately in 1921 the “ Koraati" caste showed 
according to the Census of 1921 less than one per luille of population and the 
distinction if any that existed between the Komati and the Valsya is also not 
recognised at present, Komati as a separate caste was omitted at this Census. 

348. Aaomalies of tcheme of caste now adopted.— The Hindu castes anil 
communities appearing in the tables separately, count among them 91‘2 
per cent of the total population of the State. It is uecessary* to say of these 
castes that some of them are exceedingly composite. Quite a good example 
of this is the Brahmin caste. Though all this population is shown under 
one name there are really three main groups in it called generally the Smatta, 
the Srivaishnava and the Madhwi. The Sinarta ia the largest group. It is the 
main branch of the community and consists of followers of the Sankara school 
of philosophy. The Srivaishnava community follovrs the school of Ramanuja. 
The Madhwa community is so called after the teacher Aladbwa who established 
the Dwaits School of philosophy which it follows. For all practical purposes 
within society these communities are as good as castes. In orthodox circles they 
do not interdine, and they uever intermarry. These groups are hoivever treated 
as one caste because they have all been traditionally treated as Brahmins and 
function together as one community in all religious mattere. The Smarta 
community consists of groups, some of whom speak Kannada, some Telugu, and 
some Marathi, having come from Maharashtra. The Srivaisbnavas speak Tamil 
and Telugu. The Madhwas speak Kannada and Marathi. Another example is 
the Neygi caste. It has more than half a dozen sub-castes : Bilimagga, Sale, 
Patnulkar, Pattegar, Seniga, Thogata among them. A grenp of people mcluded 
in the caste is called “ Swakulsali." The people included in the caste speak 
Kannada, Telugu, Sourashtra and Marathi. They are all Hindus and their faith 
is the same in outline but in details there ars all kinds of differences. One group . 
does not share in the social life of another, does not eat with it and, of course, 
does not intermarry. Similarly the caste shown as Kshatriya includes diveree 
communities like Arasu, Kodf^a and Raju coming of different stocks, speaking 
different languages, having different ways of social life, aud uot interdining or 
intermarrying with one another. While in the case of the Brahmins the sub¬ 
groups iliffer on account of the school of philosophy followed, the difference in 
these cases is, from one point of view more vital and fundamental. On the other 
hand, some groups which ate not more distinguished from one another than these 
groups arc treated as^ different castes. An example of it is the caste shown as 
Kunebatiga. In earlier Censuses the Kunebatiga seems to have been shown as 
separate from Vakkaliga. Progressive movements among the Vakkaliga com¬ 
munity however included these people and the Kunchatigas came to be merged 
in the caste Vakkaliga in some Censuses. Sometime before the Census of 1921 
the Kunchatigas desired to be treated as a separate caste aud this was permitted 
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In a petition addressed to GovemineDt on this occasion the leaders of the 
Kunchatif^a coruinunity stated that there were 38 suh-divisions atnong Vakhaligas. 
One of the sub-divisiona mentioned was Kunchatiga, It would thus appear as if 
the ’I'eiy persons who desired separate enuineration for their caste believe their 
caste to be a sub caste and not a separate caste. Early in 1930 the com inanity 
known as the Heddl community, til! now included among V'akkaligas, desired to 
be enumerated as a separate caste. It differs from the bulk of the Kannaila 
Vakkaliga population in mucb the same way as the Kunchatiga population does. 
If, however, it is to be treated as a separate community on this account there 
are many sub^castes which w’ould have to be given the position of castes. Caste, 
in fact, is essentially a dssiparous institution. To treat sub-castes with sulSciently 
marked characteristics as so many more castes would multiply the number of castes 
almost indefinitely. 

The situation is full of anomalies and requires to be reviewed completely. 
The follow-ing ivould be among the questions to be considered in this connection. 
Should such castes as the Aradhya which have Brahmin customs aud have 
maintained social homogeneity by endogamy be included in the Veerasaiva 
community or should they be shown separately from the rest of the Veerasaivas? 
Should not the Atasu, the Chattri, the Kodaga and theBaju communities be shown 
as separate castes rather than as sub-castes of the one caste “ Ksbatriya ‘7 Should 
the groups previously showu as Holeya, Madiga and Thirukula be shown under one 
head as Adikarnataka as has been done at tbts Census or under separate heads ? 
Should not the Patnulkars who speak Sourashtra and the Swakulsalis >vho speak 
Marathi be treated as castes separate from the Padmasale who speak Kannada ? 
Mere identity of occupation cannot make several groups of people into sub-groups 
of a larger group to be called caste. For a set of people to be a caste there must 
be some connection between them in origin. There should, besides, be a 
certain substratum of custom common to the whole group. Separate parts of 
such a large group having peculiarities in details may treated as sub-castes of 
the larger caste. An ethnographic survey of the State has just been completed. 
Now that full information regarding the castes is available, it may be possible, to 
give a more scientiffc basis to the classification of the people into castes than 
has been adopted hitherto. To treat every small group as a caste because it 
desires to be so treated is not possible. To club together a large number of such 
groups into one caste for the purposes of a Census simplifies tabulation but is not 
correct. A scientific classification has to avoid both extremes and group only 
such communities as really are parts of larger groups into castes and treat smaller 
groups like the Swakulsali or the Patnulkar or the Kunchatiga as separate 
unrelated castes. It may be possible for the next Census to deal with this 
question more satisfactorily than could he done on this occasion. 

Papulatioa of caster. —Statistics under various heads relating to caste, 
age-distribution, sex proportion, civil condition, occupation and literacy, have 
been discussed in the respective chapters relating to the general population. 
The figures that have now to be reviewed relate merely to the numbers in the 
various castes. 

Two castes have a million or more persons each vis., Yakkaliga l,8i2 thousand 
and Adikarnataka 1,000 thousand. The Vakkaliga is thus about a fifth of 
the total population of the State and the Adikarnataka a little Jess than a sixth. 
Twelve castes have ^tw een a hundred thousand and a mtUion population. The 
largest of them coming next after the Adikarnataka in numbers is the liingayat' 
community with 771 thousand. The Lingayat, as observed earlier, is a religious 
sect made up of many castes and expect^ by the doctrines of the dominant 
school to ignore differences of caste. Thus among Lingayats there are Vakkaligas, 
Kurubas, Kumbaras and Agasas. Next after Lingayats in numbers come the 
Knrubae with 431 thousand. Then comes the Beda caste with 301 thousand 
and then the Brahmin caste with 245 thousand. Gangakula previously known 
as Besta and Yadava previously know n as Golla, have each 174 thousand. Vodda 
(165J, Banajiga ( 163) and Viswakanua ( 144) come thereafter. Kunchatiga counts 
H7 thousand persons. This community w'as previously treated as part of the 
Vakkaliga coinmnnity. Uppara counts llG and Agasa 109 thousand. These 
14 are the only castes which have more than a hundred thousand population. 
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The other castes have each less than 100 thousand. Five castes have between 
60 and 100 thonsand; Idiga (95),Tigala (SlJ, Mahratta (61), Devanga (69) and 
Neygi (54). Eight castes have between 20 and 60 thousand: Kumhara (49), 
Nayinda (46), Ganiga(45), Vaisj-a (44), Kshatriya (41), Mudali (32), Satani (23), 
Darsl (21); the other castes have each less than *20 thousand population. The 
figures are illustrated in the diagram given below. 

Diagram thotviftff the of penms (ii» thoutandt) tn each catte. 
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350. Increase in decade 1921-1931. — The largest increase of any individual 
caste as compared with 1921 appearing in the tables is under Eunchatiga. This 
population which wss about 13 thousand at that Censna is now 117 thousand. 
The community had been shown as part of the Vakkaliga oommuniby for some 
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^^^7^ Separately ajram at the last Census. Appareutlv 

Quoted ^ liot dear We numbers should thus have Leu 

quoted m Vakkaliga. The leaders of the community took trouble on this 

thesr people to make the return clear; henee th^phenZenil 

1881 thVn '* diown as a separate caste in the Census of 

r^i.f • counted over 80 thousand. The number returned at this 

Census IS therefore not too large. Corresponding to the verv large increase of 

lillfit V ® very small increase of 1'3 per cent among the Vakka^ 

i« ii'k coimnanities together we had that 1 30 *^”fchou 3 and in 

1921 became 1.4-29 thousand in I9H1. \’hi. i, ^ little over 'nin; treent oi 

of dIvS *’ ^*'T r ^ compared with the figures 

^ p£?t*ceDl;H,^e of loorejUie atiioDg tb^ -Devaa^^s sUould likp th^ 

'SirNevTanlDevS^^^^ be considered as due to more correct enumeration. 

^>ni and Devanga Goinraunities had been shoam together until 1911 and 
a’cre shown separately at the last Census. As in the ca^^ of thf KuXti'a 
community the return was apparently not clear in many cases in 1931 tL 
nudemood the need for clear returns, more correct results 
b*.ve beeu obtained on this occasion. There is correspondingly a deorease of the 
populatum by 14 per cent, the number being about 63 thousand for IQ'^l 
™d ^5 tbouMod for lasi. There is rroreaeoD f thiek that lUi^eTr^l ie^re^ 
It * pys* ^towunity. Taking both coiiiiuiiaities togeiiier we fiod that lOi 
^ouaaod m 1931 baa becoioe 111 thousaodnow, the ioereaee being atoat W per 

S!d ’snnl^'!!f iT h" of Mildali and Darai la aot easy to under- 

■.caua. oome of it should be due to inimigration. 

The followiog communities show increases between 10 and 20 per cent — 

The percentage of increase in the following cases is less than 10:— 

Kmnbara 9*9, Agasa 9*6, Nayinda 91, Viswakarma 8*7, and Vodda 8*3. 

is di^imlfc to explain the somewhat higher percentage of increase in the 
communities first given and the somewh.at lower rate of increase in those 

T "11 * 

In the following cases the increase is rather low 

Kuriiha 8-0 Lingayat 7'8, .Adikarnataka 7*4, Oaniga 7*1, Vaieya 7*1 
Uppara 7*3, Idiga 6 6, Satani 5*4. ^ ’ 

of cJa< 5 sSwf\™ the c^e of Liugayats should be partly due to difficulty 

of cJassification. It is observed that this commvmitv showed 2*7 per cent i ncrease 
between 1881 and 1891 and 38 9 per cent in the next deca&e 8 7 ne?^ 
mcreasG m 1901*11 and 2 per cent decrease in 1911-21. The reason Itr the 
1 metease of Kurubas is perhaps similar. Some groups of people 
^ong the Yadavas »re sma to use a name—Dhanagai—which is in use amoL the 
hurubas also and it is difficult m the absence of iafortnation as to the main ca.ste 
to say to what caste particular persons using this name belong. The Tow 
incre^ among the Adikarnatakas may be partly dne to the hard conditions of tho 
life o the community. The population under the head Idiga ” consists of Jdmas 
S Wrtfrffiii co^try and the corresponding class of the malrtad kno^ n 

iw Halepaika, There has been some disinclination in recant years amontj th*v 

not been known. It is possible that slips that should have gone into fche^3il 
group have gone into some other group and led to error in both c ff in r‘"i vii.nii f 
mthe case of the Satani community, there is a disinclmatioii on the narrlf 
people to return them^lves under names which will be identified as Satani 
The very low increase in the ease of the Vakkali-Ya coinmunitv *' 

in the case of the Neygi community have already been r^diiLd 

A community which shows a great decrease (5'3-9) ts Nagartha The nTi,nl«« 
against this eominunity have been fluctuating since IB 81 ^ing about 8 . 23?^^ 
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18, and 8 thousand at successive Censuses. Quite elesrly the eaiituciratioa 
and classification have been varying. Some Nagarthas consider themselves as 
Vaisyaa, some as difierent from Vaisyas. Some Nagarthas are Lingayats and 
return theiuselvea and desire to be coimted as Veerasaivas. Some of these again 
desire to be counted as Nagarthas. A number of returns accordiug to personal 
inclinations would influence the figures under all three groups Vamya, Nagartba 
and Lingayat and the result would be niost noticeable in the figures for smallest 
coinmuuit 3 % namely, Nagartha. 

The three Musalinau tribes show nearly the same rate of increase, the Saiyad 
being highest with 2‘2'9 per cent and the Pathans lowest with 18’9 per cent. 
The Tribal Koracha and Koraina show large decreases. explain^ iu the 
previous chapter, large numbers of people classed as Auiinists at the last Geusus 
have been returned as Eliudu at this Census. This explains the decrease. 

351. ComparisoD with previous Censuses. —Looking over the percentages of 
variation from Ceusus to Census in the caste figures, one is struck by (he large 
range of variation. The Ad)kp..rnataka showed I’l per cent Increase in 1911-21 
and 18*7 iu lSSl-91. The Agasa showed 2*2 per cent in 1911-21 and 22'5 per 
cent in iS8l-91. Similarly Banajiga, Beda, Gatiiga and Yadava. It might be 
suggested that the large increase in 1881-91 was a recoil from the decimatioii of 
the previous famine and the small Increase in 1911-21 was due to the Influenza 
epidemic and the food scarcity of the later years of the decade. Bnt the former 
decade shows decreases for the Gangakula and Mudali and xety low' increases for 
Lingayat, U ppara and Mahratta. The latter decade show's large increases for 
Idiga, Nagartha, Darsti and Mudali. . Clearly, part of the increase or decrease 
is due to difficulties of enumeration and classification and net merely to the 
conditions of the decade influencing rates of increase of population. The figures 
for the castes have therefore to be taken as only approximately correct. 

Taking the period 1901-31 the various castes show increase as given in the 
last column of the subsidiary table. It is observed that all the castes except 
Nagartha show an increase, some very low as in the case of Brahmin (2*1 per 
cent) and the Satani (3'2 per cent) and some very high as in the case of Idiga 
(96*3) and Kshatriya (61i)). The Vakkaliga and Kunehatiga have together 
increased by 11*0 per cent, the Valsya by 35*3 per cent, the Viswakarma by 14*4, 
the Nayinda by 18*2, the Lingayat by 14*8, the Kiiruba by 14'3 and the 
Adikarnataka by 13*8 per cent. The increase m the 30 years between 
1901-1931 in the communities about the enaineration and classification 
of which there is no difliculty may be taken as having been about 20 per cent. 
The increase in the total population iu the 30 years has been about the same 
percentage. 

352. Should the Censuj tuke note of caste ?-^-Cousideriug that classification in 
each caste is so difficult and that enuiiieratioii is attended with so much difficulty, 
it may be asked whether there is an^' need for and any use iu getting a return of 
caste'and presenting the figures regarding castes and communities in the tables. It 
has been stated that it is an anomaly that a Christian Government should 
perpetuate the system of caste iu British. India. Advanced opinion in the 
country considers caste as a source of disunion among Hindus and an obstacle 
to the development of the sense of nationhood. It would abolish the S 3 *stetu 
altogether. It therefore disapproves of enquiiy regarding caste during the Census. 
There has been therefore, in some places, an attempt to dissuade people from 
returning their castes. These objections are weight}* and require consideration. 
It is true that there is difficulty about collecting correct information about caste 
and classifying the population into castes and the figures obtained cannot be 
said to be very accurate. This, however, is not sufficient reason for discontinu¬ 
ing collection of information if the information is valuable otherwise. There is 
the same difficulty about getting correct information about age and the figures 
tabulated arc manifestly inaccurate and have to be smoothed by statisticians to 
yield useful and reliable conclusions, but it is not suggested on this account that 
iiiforrnatiou need not be collected about age and that no attempt should be made 
to make an estimate of the age-composition of the population and of its length 
of life. No more can collection of in formation about caste be discontinued on the 
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grouad of the difficulty of getting correct returns. The ohjectiou thnt Govern* 
ment ought not to perpetuate caste distmctioua ia quite Just. If the populution 
does not desire to be shown under different castes. Government ought to 
discontinue asking for a return of caste. The number of persons who, fiowever, 
refuse to return their castes is insignificant. People not only arc not anxious to 
forget their castes; they are vety anxious to return their castes and, as seen hy 
the number of petitions a sutnniary of which has been given earlier, are very keen 
on being included under particular castes, not being included under particular 
other castes, or being shown as separate castes by themselves. What the Census 
does is not to perpetuate distinctions which the people wish to abolish but to 
make a record of the distinctions which the population is desirous of having 
recorded. Progressive opinion possibly influenced by political considerations may 
object to the institution of caste and to the record of caste in a Census, but the 
fact remains that the caste return is of importance in the eyes of the people. Jf 
siifiiciently large numbers of the people should make a return of “ No caste " at 
any Census, it will then be right and proper to discontinue getting information 
about caste. It might be suggested that an idea of this kind cannot spread among 
the people but it is easy to demonstrate that the people respond to suggestions 
that have their approval. The return for the Kunebatiga community at the 
Census of 1921 was manifestly incorrect. The leaders convened meetiags and 
conferences and made their community understand that their progress depended 
on their returning themselves distinctly as Kunchatigas so as to be separated from 
the Vakkallga community. The appeal was understood and the result was that 
the population figure of the Kunebatiga community to-day is much more nearly 
correct than in 1921, Caste as an institution may have done some good and it 
may now be doing barm. The way to abolish it is nob to remove it from the 
Census schedule or the Census tables bub to teach the population to understand 
its nature and to shed it. So far as the Census is concerned the time has not 
come for omitting the caste return from the schedule or the caste statistics from 
the tables. 

The caste return and the caste statistics, on the contrary, are of considerable 
value. A popuiation which was content to plod its weary wity under whatever 
conditions existed, has only now become more alive to its environment. The first 
effect of this wakefulness has beeu to rouse a somewhat aggressive caste con* 
sciousness. Each commuuity wants to raise its status in society, sometimes to 
improve its way of life, to learn more and live better. Each community wants 
its members to have chances of education and employment. In elbowing its way 
through to the front each community is likely to press upon the neighbouring 
ones a little but the desire to elbow through is only to be encouraged. Leaders 
of the coiumunities need in rousing their people to more effort information about 
the existing condition of their and other communities. What is the number of 
literate persons in the various castes? What is the number of girl-wives ? What 
is the number of widows? What is the rate of growth of the various castes ? 
These are all questions of great importance for each community. It is the business 
of a Census to provide this information. Not to provide the information would 
be a serious omission in a Census. To take the vrhole population and say that 
the growth is ten per cent in 10 years or that the percentage of literates is 9 
or that the proportion of girl wives is so much per cent, would give no 
indication of the differences betsveen community and community in these matters. 
So far from helping social improvement, such clouding of fact would mielcad the 
people. These observations should be obvious to any one who has read the 
sections in earlier chapters devoted to the question of literacy or civil condition 
among castes. The figures presented are nob the last word in accuracy, yet they 
are suflicieutly correct to indicate the position of the various castes in these 
matters, and, to this extent, they must bo considered as serving a very useful 
purpose. 

3S3. DUtribation of Caitetbf Dhtricti.— The Adikarnataka, Agesa, Brahmin, 
Devaiiga, Jogi, Mabratta, Meda, Mudali, Na 3 rinda, Neygi, and Vakkaliga are 
found in fairly even numbers all over the State, The ‘other castes appear in 
large numbers proportionately to their population in some of the districts and 
in comparatively smaller numbers in some,other districts. 
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The Banajam comm unity appeam fargely in Shiinoga and Chitald)*ug 
distrieta, in negligible numbers in Kolar disLrict and small numbers between 
these extremes elsewhere It is believed to have come from the north and it is 
natural that its numbers should l>e largest in the northern districts. 

The Idiga eoiuinunity appears in largest numbers in Sbimoga district and 
shows fair distribution elec where. The great strength of it in Shimoga district 
seems to be due to the Halepaika, a malmd coiiununity found in large nunihers in 
this area, being classed as Idiga. Halepaika people seem to ho draw'ers of toddy 
just as the Idigaa are and this has determined their classihcatiom 

The Beda t ornimmity counts very small numbers in Mysore, Hassan and 
Kodur districts and large numbers in Kolar, Tumkur and Chitaldrug districts. 
The Banajsga coin tu unity counts the largest numbers in Kolar aud Bangalore 
districts and elsewliere much less. The Vaisya counts large numbers in Kolar, 
Tuinknr and Bangalore districts and small numbers in Mysore, Kadur aud 
Shimoga districts, and numbers in the other two districts between these 
extremes. The Vodda appears in large numbers in five of the districts, Bangalore, 
Kolar, Tumkiir, Chitaldrug and Shimoga and in much smaller numbers elsewhere. 
These four cornmimities—Bcda, Banajiga, Vaisya, Vodda—are Telugu speaking 
connuunities and it is therefore natural that the largest numbers of them should 
be in the Telugu side of the State. The Yadava previously shown as Soil a in the 
tables is found in large numbers in Tumkur and Chitaldrug districts, in smaller 
numbers in Bimgalore and Kolar districts and very small numbers elsewhere. 

Of the Gangakula (previously Beata) caste very large numbers appear under 
Mveore district aud smaller numbers elsewhere. These people seem to have 
fo^ed a large part of the following of the ruling class in Mysore. ^ Hence their 
numerical strength in Mysore district. The Ganiga, Kuiubara and Kuruba appear 
in large numbers in Mysore district. Elsewhere these communities are found in 
fair proportion except that the Ganiga has very small numbers in Kadur aud 
Shimoga districts. 

The Lingayats are a small number in Kolar and a large number in Mysore, 
Tumkur, Chitaldrug and Shimoga districts. The Nagaithas are few in Tumkur, 
Hassan and Kadur districts and fairly distributed elsewhere. The IJppara 
counts a large number in Mysore district and small numbers elsewhere, the 
number in Bangalore district being neligible. The Viswakarma counts large 
numbers in Mysore district and fair numbers elsewhere. These are Kannada 
speaking communities aud hence found in small numbers in the Telugu side of 
the State. 

Koracha appears in noticeable number in Kolar district and Korama in 
Tumkur district. Elsewhere their numbers are small. The Kshatriya appears 
in small numbers in Chitaldrug and Hassan districts but counts fair numbers 
elsewhere. The Kunchatiga appears in negligible numbers in Kolar, Mysore and 
Kadur districts and in very large numbers in Tumkur and Chitaldrug districts. 
As has been stated already, they were formerly treated as a Vakkaliga community. 
They form the bulk of the cultivating population in the area around bira in 
Tumkur district which seems to be their home. 

The Satani appears in small numbers in Kolar, Chitaldrug, Kadur and 
Shimoga districts and in fair numbers elsewhere. 

The Tigala counts lai^e numbers in Bangalore, Tumkur and Kolax districts. 
Elsewhere its numbers are very small. This is a Tamil community and is found 
largely in and around Bangalore. 

354. Caitc cemporition of Citie» and Districts. —The caste composition of cities 
and districts may now be briefly examined. In Bangalore City Brahmins number 
more than any other single caste being over 32 thousand. The Vakbiliga caste 
comes next with nearly 13 thousand. The Banajiga and Adikamataka n umber over 
10 thousand each and the Devauga, Mudali, IJugaj'at, Meygi, Kshatriya and 
Tigala more than 5 thousand each. The other castes count less than 5 thousand 
each. The Brahmin commuoity forms thus over a sixth and less than a fifth of the 
total population of the city; and the Brahmin, Vakkaliga, Banajiga and Adikar- 
nataka communities between them 40*9 per cent. In Mysore City also the 
Brahmin community counts the largest numbers being nearly 21 thousand and 
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tbe Vakkaliga community the next largest being nearly 12 thousand. Then 
come in order of DumberB, Adikarnntaka, Lingayat, Kuruba and Ksbatriya. 
Otlier communities count tnueb less. In tbe Civil and Military Station, Banga¬ 
lore tbe Adikarnataka eomrimnity counting nearly 27 thousand is by far larger 
than any other single community. Mndali and Banajiga come thereafter, and 
Tigala cand Vakkaliga next with about 4 thousand persons each. Other castes 
count smaller numbers. Jn the Kolar Gold Fields Area, as in the Civil and 
Military Station, the Adikarnataka is the largest single community counting 
nearly 35 thousand which is about 2 out of eveiy^ 5 persons. No other single 
community counts so much as hve thousand persons or one-seventh of tbe 
Adikarnataka community. Banajiga, Kuruba, Mudah and Vakkaliga are the 
largest among those, counting more than 2 thousand each. The Kuruba and 
Vakkaliga are probably contributed by tbe villages included in the area. The 
Mudal) and Banajiga may be part of the mining area proper where they have 
gathered for trade and other business. 


The statement below shows the first eight nnmencally important castes in 
each district. Tbe population is shown in the nearest thousand. 


Caste 

Banga- 

lore 

* Kolar 

Tuiakur 

Mywre 

ChitHl- 1 

drug 1 

Bisaan 

Ktdiir 

1 

, 

1. Adikansataba 


159 

1 139 

113 

1 399 

77 

96 

66 

46 

2. Agaaa 


... 

1 ... 



i 

11 



3, Baoaiiga 


93 

47 , 

.... 

... , 

1 . .n 

4I-* 

. - 


4^ Bdda 


i--P 9 

66 

64 

.r 1 

1 109 

F + l 

.... 

24 

5. Brabtnin 


39 

27 

... 

34 ' 

1 

93 

20 

30 

6. Cangaknla 


1 

>■■4 

... 

113 

.. 

. .. 



7. Idiga 

... 

... 


1 

1 

1 

! 


9 

4M 

8^ Kgnchatiga 




66 


96 



■ ' 

9. Kunibft 


45 i 

42 

53 

139 

43 

46 

99 

24 

10- Lingavat 


46 ; 


104 

300 

141 

86 

66 

107 

i 11. Tigala 


39 

. .. 

25 . 

< 

! 

*mm 



12. Uppara 



1 

! 

1 59 

... 

10 

10 


13 Vakkaliga 

1 

281 

1 186 

145 1 

382 

19 

188 

42 

35 

14. Yiswakantia 

*mw 


1 

.... 1 

43 

. 

16 

8 

... 

15. Vodda 


1 31 

36 


€ + •■ 

39 


.. . 

19 

13. Yadava 

... 

i 

32 

I 

-- 

61 

1 

... 

... 


355. Urban and Rural castes. —Most of the castes which count large numbers 
in the State follow rural occupations and are mainly rural. There are hardly 
eleven which may be described as noticeably urban. The .Agasa is traditionally 
washerman, the Ganigs traditionally otl-iniJler, the Tadava milkman and breeder 
of cattle, the Kumbara potter, the Kuruba shepherd, the Nayinda barber. They 
are all mainly rural. Tbe great land-owning class Vakkaliga, the composite 
community known as Viswakarma eugaged in carpentry and smithy, the other 
composite comtnuaity liingayat counting large numbers of various classes, the 
Eunchatiga who also is a kind of Vakkaliga, are likewise rural. So too are the 
Gangakula, Idiga, Meda, Nagartha, Satan! and Uppara and the earth-work¬ 
ing Yodda and the part Tribm and part Hindu Banajara, Korama and Koracha. 
The number of these communities dwelling in the cities is a very small part of 
,their total. 

The communities of which a noticeable proportion is found in the cities are 
Banajiga, Brahmin, Darzi, Devanga, Ksbatriya, Mahratta, Mudali, Neygi, Tigala 
and Yaisya, The Banajiga and Vaisya are trading com muni ties. This is why 
considerable numbers of them are found in the cities. The Brahmin lives mainly 
by occupations wblcb pay his literacy. No large number of this community is 
found in tbe Kolar Gold Fields ^Arca, nor much more in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. The Darisi is a small community and its main occupation 
is tailoring. It is natural that it should be found in tbe cities. The groups that 
make up tbe Ksbatriya community and the Mahratta are employed in tbe army 
or otherwise engaged in urban occupations. The Mudali and Tigala are Tamilian 
communities largely engaged in business and iu market-gardening respectively. 
The Neygi and Devaugaare weaving coni inunities which also are found in large 
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QUiubers m Bangalore Cit}'. The proportion of the people of theso eleven com¬ 
munities found in the four otty areas taken together appears in the following 
statement:— 



PoroeDtogg of fcha city- 
d^'eUeris to the totAl 
popuklion of the caetg 

1. 

BuiiuijifiA 

k i * 

180 

a. 

Brahmiti 


23*7 

3. 


M’kw 

241 

4, 

DevaiigA 


165 

5. 

K&batriyi 


30'7 

6. 

Mabr&tta 


I6'd 

7. 

Mudali 

* + * 

700 

8. 

Neyfii 


14 2 

9. 

Tigak 


135 

19. 

Vaisya 


in 

11. 

Nagarthet 

A w » 

12T 

1 


356. Depressed Classes. —Two castes in the State have previously been treated 
as depressed classes. !□ the reports of previous Censuses they were named 
Holeya and Madiga. According to orders of Government these two communities 
are, as already stated, non' called “ Adikarnatakas'* in all Government records. 
This is the name used in the Tables and Report at this Censns. It may be 
stated that these are the two castes which are treated by the other castes as 
untouchables. For grant of special facilities for education Government have 
directed that besides these two communities the Vodda and the Eanajara, 
Koracha, Korama (both Hindu and Tribal) should be treated as depressed classes. 
It does not appear that these communities are treated as untouchable anywhere 
in the State. The two communities previousl 3 '' called Hole^’a and Madiga are 
really quite distinct. The only common thing between them is that they 
generally have their dwellings at one eud of a village and not scattered among 
the houses of the other castes within the village. The objection of the caste 
Hindu to move f reel}’ with these people has, in recent years> been often explained 
as due to the fact that these people drink openly and have no objection to eat 
the carcass of the cattle of the village. It has been sometimes surmised that 
the depressed classes were kept outside village limits as they worshipped gods 
hostile to those worshipped by the village communities. It is difficult to say 
this of the .Adikarnataka castes iu ^Eysore. The Adikarnatakas have little temples 
of their own inside their quarter of the village. Sometimes the temple is in a 
grove of trees outside the village. Whether within the .Adikamataka quarter or 
outside in a grove of trees, the temple is a very modest affair being generally 
just a heap of earth with a small niche scooped out soraea’here about the middle. 
The image within is often a ahapeless piece of stone. Ordinarily this is what 
the Adikamataka worships. He, however, worships also the god or gods of the 
village worshipped by the cast-e people. If it is a village goddess to whom animals 
are sacrificed it is often the Adikamataka that kills the sacrificial animal. When 
the temple is of the more orthodox type in which Kama or Hanmnan is 
worshipped the Adikarnataka is not allowed to go into the temple but can 
worship from outside standing beyond the outer pillar. 

The degree of untouchability attaching to these castes varies according to 
local conditions. In villages where the population of the Brahniln or other 
equally *^ high'’ castes lives together in one street, the Adikamataka is not 
allowed to walk through tbe street. In other cases he can walk along the streets 
but makes way when a person of the higher caste comes along. He does not 
come int.o the houses of the caste people. In some cases he can come to the 
outer prucinots of the houses. There are other castes whose touch the higher 
castes avoid but a person of no other caste is forbidden to come near or to enter 
temples. 

There have been many movements in the past for tbe amelioration of tb^ 
classes. Tbe Veerasaiva and tbe Vaisbnava movements preaching a religion of 
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devotion tried to abolish or weaken caste feeling in the Hindu couituunity. It 
is weli'knowii that one of the Saints of the Sri Vaisiinsva Sehool belonged to 
the depressed classes. Fatuous devotees of the Veerasaiva creed were some of 
them of these classes. Ramanuja allowed these people the right to enter two 
temples in the State, at Melkote in Mysore district and IBelur iu Hassan district, 
on particular days once a year. The comm uni ties exercise this privilege even 
now. Some of the cominunities included in Hinduism have realised again how 
iniquitous was the doctrine of untouchability developed from an exaggerated 
sense of physical purity and Hindu conscience has been touched. To forget the 
social custom of untouchability would not really be strange to the nindu. There 
is ancient and sacred teaching in support of it. What now is required is an 
awakeuing to the humiliation caused by the custom to follow human bein^. 
The awakening has not yet come. Orthodox persons of the higher communities 
would still be horrihed at the suggestion that the Adikamataka should be treated 
like the members of any other caste. There is still difficulty about the Adikar^ 
DAtaka taking water from the eoiiiroon well; the difBeulty about his children's 
admission into a school has not disappeared everywhere. But the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi is producing an impression and it may be expected that popular 
conscience will soon be roused bo put an end to untouchability as a custom, 

357. Facilities provided to them by GorcrnmcDt.—The Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja have been doing whatever is possible to hasten the advent 
of a better time. Special facilities for education are given to youths of these 
communities. G03 separate schools have been opened for them. In the year 
1330-31, 13,717 children of these communities w'ere receiving education in various 
grades. Special hostels for boarding and lodging of students of these communities 
have been opened in Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkur, Malvalli, Hassan, Hanuvadi 
and Kolar Gold fields. It has been ordered that Adikamataka children should be 
admitted into the general schools in the same manner a$ children of any other 
community. Representatives of the eommuuitiefl have been nominated to the 
Representative Assembly and to local bodies in the more important places and 
sometimes in villages. Special facilities have also been given in respect of appoint¬ 
ments tn the Public Service. Qualificatious being the same, an Adikamataka 
applicant should always be preferred to a person of any other community. The 
department in charge of Co-operation in the State has opened special societies for 
the benefit of these classes and given them grants free of interest for ten years. 
There were 980 Depressed Classes Societies in 1931 with a membership of 0,221, 
Their paid up share capital was Ks, 42,318 and the deposits amounted to Es. 9,862. 
The special grant placed at the disposal of ten societies was over 42 thousaud. 
These measures have improved the condition of these communities in recent 
years. 

The spirit in which the problem Is approached appears from the following 
paragraphs of the address of the Dew^an, Sir Miri;a M, Ismail to the Represen¬ 
tative Assembly in 1327, Government have extended to the Adikaruatakas 
representation on all the great constitutional bodies of the State, and have 
ever listened to their voice with respeet and sympathy. Inequalities iu the 
constitution of society there will always be, for such inequalities are in the nature 
of things; but it is the duty of the State to aSord to all communities the best and 
fullest opportunities for the development of their God-given gifts; only so, can 
society a whole find stability and strength. The State, which has been well 
called, ‘ the only potent and universal iustrument of society,’ must Ad<ire.ss itself 
to this duty. It is uot merely a duty; it is the truest political wisdom. These 
people ought to be the strength of our strength; shall we let them become our 
weakness? They have a rankling sense of wrong which only kindness can heal. 
The aim should be to Hinduiae ” them more and more — for they belong to the 
Hindu community really - and to offer them every facility to remain whithin the 
fold. They will be a mighty accession to the strength of our body politic; if not 
they will be an equally heavy subtraction from it, AJionated, they will introduce 
an additional element of heterogeneity which will further complicate the already 
ditficult problems of administration. No possible means of amelioration should 
be neglected, and every friend of Hindu society, every lover of Mysore, should 
supplement the efforts of Government w'ith all his strength.” 
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358. A Qaeitioii ®f ClMsificatioii — A few words should now be said about a 
question of classification that arose at this Ce us us. In parts of 

there is a community of people known as Kamynrs. It would appear that 
people are also called the Tirukula people. They are apparently \ aishnava by 
faith and are somewhat different from the usual Adikarnataka in manner of life 
and social custom. They are however not allowed to enter teinples Jj- 
people and they generally live in separate quarters though »n AdikarnataU 
quarter, Leadere of this community on this occasion requested that they should 
he treated as separate from the Adikarnatakas. In they were tr^ted as part 
of the Holeya community. Reports from officers acquainted with local customs 
showed that though these people are not es^tly 

treated as people of any other caste. For both these reasons they hate at this 

Census been continued in the category of Depreeaed Classes. 

359. Caste conscioosoes* during the decade.— Caste 

<^eatlT stencrthened during the decade. lu response to a demand for s,pecial 
facilities for education Governmeot early in the decade provided fw a ® 

of scholarships for students of the backward classes in 

Social rulesNvere also framed for giving appointments in {jovernmcnt Offices 
pLons of these classes who so far had not entered it m uambers 
L their strength. Hope of obtaining employment at the end of the sclwol or 
college course has given a great impetus to education and 
Sour to impro?6 theirViti-n ta »" tboueoaute it»u|r 
been held by the more important castes : among them bem^g ’ 

Veerasaiva Kuuehatiga, Mahratta, Banajara, Vaisya and Adikarnataka Some 
of theBmaller communities like the Swakulsah, Rajapanvar have also held con¬ 
ferences The resolutions passed at these conferences show that the outlook of 
fto^u-onTtL iutoproviogiu .iriouu direction, : tor. they urge Diembere of the 
resuective communities to put off the marriage of girls to reasonable years to reduce 

fuuerels a^ to put an end to harm nl customs 

in society The more well-to^o among the communities have been able to supple 

SeTtb J help received by th^younger generation from 

collected froin the public. The Vakkaliga community long ago opened a large 
hostel in Bangalore City, It has now many small hostels in various P'^ccs in 
the State. tIjo Veerasaiva, Vaisya and Mahratta communities h^e eac^a high 
class hostel for students of their own communities in Bangalore City. Actmty 
of this kind is of course possible only to the larger and richer commumtaes but 
tLre is no wanl^ the part of people of other communities to take 

advantage of such facilities ns are available for improving their social condition. 

360 Caste Restrictioiu. — A question of some interest connect^ with the 
caste extern is how far the restriotions prescribed by caste are relaxing. Ihe 
main directions in which the caste system impo^ or implies restrictions relate 
to occupation, drink, food, marriage and personal punty. 

IQ regard to occupations it is doubtful if there w^ aevere restriction at py 
time This matter has been dealt with earlier in the chapter om occupabmn. 
Even now children of artisans, unless they are sent to 

follow the occupation of the father. Nothing however pr^euts the father hold- 
inc land and cultivating it and the son going m his wake. Nothmg, also, prevents 
ever been understood to prevent a young man of any community receiving 
SiH-^tiou and adopting some olSer profession. An occupational question closely 
Sed to caste wmild arise when a man of what are called the higher castes takes 
S-p^h.t ,roon,iaered», impure tmae,. A Brahmiu or fehutny, would oM 
ordinaiilv work as barber or washerman or boot-maker. Under existing con¬ 
ditions however these people may supervise establishments where work of this 
k uH dZ and somet^^^^^ in the work itself. The superior 

men in the caste iimy dislike the idea of the^ people working ia such occupations 
hut public opinion at present does not consider such persons impure. 

In most of the castes there is a ban against the drinking of liquor. This 
ifi still observed iu villages. If there is any relaxation it is in an inconsi- 
de^bTe no nW^f“«« i" ‘he eo”»“y a »mewbaH«ger but stdl.uot 

cwsiderable uuuiber of ca»s iu the citiM. Much of Ibe populatiou wbich drinks 
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in the toddy and arrack shops situated in the rural parts belongs to castes which 
aro kuow'n to drink and are not forbidden from drinking; for example, Adikarnataka 
and Vodda. The restriction in regard to food is also fairly strictly observed in 
rural parts. The castes that arc kuow'n to be among the lowest will take food in 
houses of any higher caste. Communities which consider themselves equal to 
one another do not eat in one aiiotber’s houses unless custom has established 
such relationship, ifost of the population thus etiJl observes food restriction. 
Meat is forbidden to a large numter of castes. In such oases this restriction is 
also fairly strictly observed. The case is somewhat diderent in the cities. Some 
numbers here have facilities for breaking the rules without being discovered and 
a small percentage are placed in a good position from wbicb they can adord to defy 
public opinion. Some part of this population has gone abroad and returned and 
is emancipated and (eels that these food restrictions are old fashioned and 
unreMonable. “The educated classes** it has been said, ‘‘are coming to regard 
restrictions on food and drink and on eating and drinking with others as an 
irksome and unnecessary bar to social intercourse and are gradually abandoning 
them. This tendency is greatly strengthened by the example and social contact 
of Europeans, with the consequence that in a religion geueralh*^ forbidding the 
eating of beef are many well-educated gentlemen who have no objection to eat 
beef and may often have done so in iEngland though in India they may abstain 
out of deference to the prejudices of their relatives especial!}’ the w’oiuen." The 
number of such persons is however too small to afiect the ea.stes as a whole. 

Then as regards i>ersonal purity, the feeling that certain animals are impure 
and that you should not touch them, that certain actions should be succeeded 
by a bath, that one should not take water for drinking from people of a caste 
believed to be lower than one’s self, that one should not touch people of castes 
considered as impure, all persist in the country. In travelling by railway and 
in the bustle of city life these restrictions may not receive sufficient attention, 
but within the home circle even- man reverts to the achara of his community. 
Educated people who consider these restrictions unreasonable may not observe 
them strictly hut they live in an atmosphere where the restrictions are considered 
very important. A Brahmin, Arasu or Yakkaliga imd an Adikarnataka who are 
both members of a high class club may eat at the sau*e table in the club, or go in 
company to a hotel and take their lunch together, but the former would not bring 
the Adikarnataka into his house for food and w’ould not himself go to the Adi- 
karnataka’s house and eat irith him. Views in regard to these restrictions are no 
doubt more liberal now than perhaps thirty years ago. But the restrictions remain 
there in essence and are obsen-ed b^y a great majority of the population. 

The rules in regard to marriage similarly are in full force and the number of 
persons marrying from outside the groops with which they ordinarily have such 
intercourse is insignificant. There is not now the same bigoted dislike of change 
which in the past resulted in the excommunication of such persons from the 
community but new connections of this kind are generally discouraged, and, 
when they occur, create considerable seosatiou in the communities concerned. 

361. Caste Government. —^A few words may now be said about Caste Govern¬ 
ment in the State. Under the old order each caste had a caste panebayet which 
protected tbe interests of the caste as a whole and prevented disobedience of caste 
rules. These panchayets should have depended for their authority upon the 
coDBcnt of the menibers of their communities, and at a time when Government 
more or less accepted the right of each caste to regulate its own afiairs, should 
have been quite powerful. The principle that a caste might look after its own 
affairs received, how’ever, a severe blow w'hen with the establishment of civil and 
criminal courts to consider claims and complaints regarding personal liberty and 
honour and dishonour under a tiew code of law-, particular persons dissatisfied 
with the decisions of a caste panehayet could appeal to outside authority. The 
power of caste panchayets has thus greatly weakened in the last few dec^es and 
is now almost extinct. J f a panehayet decreed a fine or penalty in the past it 
could enforce its decision. If the offender wore recalcitrant it could prevent his 
intercourse with the community without fear of itself getting into trouble. Now 
such a recalcitrant member can file a suit in the civil court against the niembors 
of a Panebayet or prosecute them for defaming him. The panebayet may be in 
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a position to justify its action but whether the court will accept the defend is 
always a problem ^ and no paachayet in the circumstances would bo prepared to 
take extreme action. In the present day where a panchayet does^ take extreme 
action ami risks being dragged into courtfit quite often is done not in the interests 
of a caste regulation but in prosecuting some private qnarreh Cases are known 
in which parties wishing to injurej or feeling injured, have gone from court to 
court in appeal and revision and review and spent large sums of money in order 
to bleed their opponents^ themselves bleeding fairly profusely ia the interval. A 
few e.xample 3 might be given of disputes of this kind. Some members ot 
Brahmin ccintnunity went out to England and returned. Ihey desirm to 
undergo the Frayssebitfca" ceremony and get into the caste Some 

persons in the caste were willing, others were noL The former pot the England* 
returned persons through a ceremony of puriheatiou and mingled with them > ^ 

other party persisted in refusing caste privileges to the Eng land-re turned and to 
punish the people who had supported them excommunicated them. Ihe caste tons 
broke into two factions- Some ground of dispute was found for taking the matter 
to the courts and the quarrel raged for years together. It canuot i» said that 
either side has done anything to help ths caste but both sides have sufiered a 
great deal and it would not be possible to say what good cause either of them has 
served. In Another case some people believed to have been converted to 
Christianity were kept out by the majority of their community for some time. 
They had been declaring that they were never converted. After some time the 
alleged converts undertook to go through a process of punhcation just to ^tisiy 
the other side and obtained from a religious mutt a certificate to say that having 
gone through the process prescribed they were now quite pure and should be 
taken into the community. The other parly did not apee and neither the purihed 
converts nor the mutt was able to enforce the certificate. In a third case an 
uncle or soine other near relative who was of his caste had socae reason 

for complaint against his near relative and as the latter had married ^ 

slightly diffeietit community he declared that the people of his ^mmumty should 
not take food in this near relative's houBo. The parties quarrelled long over this, 
and when the younger man wanted to arrange for a marriage a dispute arose and 
there was assault and abuse which brought in the police. The case went to the 
criminal courts and evidence was recorded about caste rule and custom and much 
other detail in explanation of the circumstances leading to the quarrel. Which¬ 
ever side won it is certain that much bitterness would have been engendered and 
the caste been none the better for the quarrel that had taken place These are 
only examples. A large number more could be cited if we took up the records of 
the Civil and Criraiua! Courts in the State and they would all show that caste 
Oovemiiieut has lest much of its meaning and authority at present. 

362. Maiatman Communitiei — Of the Musalman population of 399 thousand 
in the State, the Sheika count ‘224 thousand, the Saiyada 74 thousand and the 
Pathans 55 thousand. The other large oommunities are Pinjari, Moghul and 
Labbai. Together they count about 34 thousand. 

Compared wfith the last Census, the figures are; Sheiks 40,357 increase, 
Saiyads 13,737 increase, and the Pathans 8,S51 increase. 

363. Chriitian Race*,— Of the total Christian population of 88 thousand, 5 
thousand are persona of European and Allied races, 8 thousand Anglo-Indians 
and 74 thousand are Indian Christians. In 1921 the total Christian popu¬ 
lation was about 71 thousand; of these seven thousand were returned as 
European and .Allied races, seven thousand as Anglo-Indians and 58 tbouaand 
as Indian Christians. Of European and Allied Eaces therefore there are about 
1,500 less than in 1921. As compared with 5,411 persons returned as of 
European and .Allied races, the number of persons in Table VI returned as born 
in Europe, America, Africa and Australasia is about 3,400. The reasons for the 
difference between 1921 and 1931 in the three groups have been discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

364. Anthropometry.— In January 1932 Dr. Guha, M.A., PH, D., of the Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, took measurements of about a hundred people of the 
Kannada-speaking commuDities in the State, about 50 Brahmins and 50 of other 
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castes, as part of series of measurements of populations speaking the Tarbus 
languages taken in connection with the Census of India. A short statement of 
the preliminap’ results of the calculations based on these measurements given by 
him is given in Appendix IX at the end of the Volume. It need not be stated that 
the number of measurements taken is too suiall to lead to any final conclusions 
about the racial characteristics of the population of the Kannada country. The 
results now given are also subject to revision. Such examination as has now been 
made however seems to show that the ideas hitherto prevalent about the racial 
characteristics of this part of India need revision. Persons with anthropological 
training have a large field of research in the State. If a prophecy may be ventured 
by a layman, the material herecollecbed wlllbeof more interest than that collected 
in almost any other single area in the country south of the Vindhyas, for, the 
State has been the meeting-place of many races and cultures. 

365. Ethnograpfay,— Beference has been made earlier to an ethnographic 
survey of the State. The survey was begun in the early years of this century hy 
the late Rajanianirapravina H. V. Nanjundaiya and has been concluded recently 
by Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananbhakrishna Iyer of the Calcutta University, Persons 
interested in details of caste origins, customs and allied matters are referred to the 
report of the San'ey which has been recently published, 

366, Enquiry regarding primitive Tribei.~The collection of information in 
regard to certain matters relating to forest and hill tribes in connection with the 
general Census having been prescribed 1 made enquiries regarding 4 classes of 
people in the State who ma}' be considered as coming under this description, rns., 
Jenu Kumba, Betta Kuruba, Soliga, Iruhga, Tbe imormation collected is given 
in Appendix X at the end of the Volume. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(See Paroifraph 1& of the Report.) 

Mcdiu Pflipl of Arei. Medi*Ji Poiot of PopoUtioa; ni the Centre of Popnlnlion. 

Tfao tfiedmn point of area and of popnlation and the centre of popuintioo were fixed 
as folJo^'b; 

1. Median Point of Ahea. 

A map of the State was first drawn on graph paper. On this map a^north and south 
line was drawn so as to make what by a rough count of the squares on either side of the 
line seemed to be two pacts of approximately equal area. The area on each side of t^ 
line was then measured by Amaler’s Plnnimeter, an instrument which measures directly 
the area enclosed by any plane curve. One of the parts being found to be larger than the 
other, the line was'moved towards that pact until the Planimeter showed that the two 
parts on the two sides of the lines were almost exactly equal, 

A similar line was drawn east and west, again by trial, until the northern part and the 
Eonthern part were found to be almost exactly cqnaL 

The point of intersection of these two lines is the Medium Point of A rea. 

2, Median point of PoruLATtON. 

The median point of population was determined in the same way. The different in 
procednio was that instead of the areas as in the pievionscase it was the populations O'th« 
taluks on either side of the trial lines that were added up in this case. In the of tho 
taluUfi which lay entirely on one side of a trial line, there was no diflficnlty in adding up 
populations. Each trial line how^ever necessarily prosed through some taluks dividing them 
into segments. In such cases the population on either side of the line was taken as propor¬ 
tional te the area of the segment on each side. A north and south line was drawn so as 
to have half the population of the State on each side and then an east and west line in the 
same way. The point of intersection of these lines is the .Vedinw Poiirf of Population. 

Centre of Population. 

The Centre of Population or the centre of gravity of the population of an area is the 
pivotal point on w*bioh the anrfftce of the area would bfdonce if it were a weightless rigid 
plane sustaining the population as actually distributed, each person being assumed to have 
the same weight and to exert therefore, where he is, a prefisure exactly proportionate to his 
distance from the pivot. The centre of gravity of the population of the State would thus 
be the point where the resultant of the pressures exerted by the populatioiis of several units 
of area at the centre of gravity of popnlation for each such area w'OulO act. The pressure 
of each unit would itself be proportionate to the numerical strength of its popnlation and 
the distance of its own centre of gravity of popnlation from the pivot. 

The unit of area in the calculation for the tltate was taken as a taluk. The cities 
were treated for this purpose as parts of the taltiks in which they are located. The centre 
of gravity for each taluk was assumed to be its median of area determined approximately. 

The Centre of Popnlation was then fixed in the following manner. 

Two axes of reference were drawn through a convenient point on the map of the 
Btate. Taking pi, P), p*, etc., to stand for the populations of the taluks and x^, xi, X], etc., 
for the distances of the median points of the respective taluks from the vertical axis, the 
distance of the point at which the re3aJ‘'int pressure would act with reference to the axis, 
w'hich may be termed X, is found by t 

y _ Pj_X i +p3 Xz + Pj Xj -1- . .. 

Pi + pz+pj-h..... ..... 

Similarly, taking j'l, yi, J'j, etc-, to be the distances of the median points of the 
respective taluks from the horizontal axis, the distance of the [joint at which the resultant 
pressure would act with reference to this axis which may be termed Y is found by: 

Pi Ji + Pi yi-^ Vi + 

Pj + Pj+Pj + .*. 

The Centre of Population was fixed by measuring a distance of X from the vertical 
axis and Y from the horizonta! axis. 
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APPENDIX II. 

(See paragraph ^ of B^rO 

ConpAiitiftn of funilioi io ii few typicoJ taloltlt 

CoPtPOBition of /awtifies.—The constitution of families in aome typical toluks in the 
and vialnad bos been studied from tbc scbednl^. The taluka selected are Banga¬ 
lore Hoakote. Bevanhalli, Magadi and Kanbanhaili in Bangalore diatrict. Kolar and Maine 
in Kolar district and Malvalli. Mandya, Chamarajnagar and T.-NaTStput m Mysore district 
as representative of the viaidan ; and Sogat and Tirthahallyn 

and Efndgere in KaJur district as typical of the mo/imd. Schednles relating tea few 
blocks in each of tbeflo lalnks were selected at random and tbedoteils for families and 
there in these schedules copied into a statement showing the total nnraber of members m 
the family aud their relation to each other. Entries relating to ^ families in all iwre 
thus estracted. Of this, 404 were Hindu, 29 Mnsalman and 11 Indian Christian, The 
Hindu families were all from the more important castes. 

The study can by no means be considered as corapreheMive but diacloaea intereatmg 
resnlts. Broadly speaking, the composition of a family varira according to the 
professions which the members of the family follow, the castes to which they belong 
and the localities where they live* 

Composiiion of families by o«npaf»b«.-Among Hindus several commuDities follow 
more or less the same kind of profession. AgricuUme is the chief ocenpaUon of 
75 ner cent of the ijopnlation in the State and a large proportion of Bindns follows it- 
Vakraiiga, Adibarnataka. Vodda. Tigala, Knruba, Hingayat and 
agricultural ctimmunities and the largest families are generally found 
^kbaliga families, one in Devanhalli talnk and the other m Mandya talnk fo^d to 
consist of 5(> members each. In the same comm^ity there we JJ; 

strenetb of 47. 42, 39, 38. 31 and 30 respectively m Kankanhalh, Magadi, Bangalore, Malnr. 
Hoskite and Malvalli toluks. An Adibarnataba family m 

members and another in Malvalli of 40. Kankanhalli, Gharaarajnagar and T.-^arBlpur tidiAs 
have families of Adikamatabas with 27 members. Families among 

tural castes are not generally asl urge as in these two communities. The following c^ 
are of interest':—a family of 37 among the Knrubas in Hoskotc taluk, a Lmgayat family 
with a strength of 36 in Mandya talub. two Vodda families with -9 members 
Hoskote and TirthahalH taluks, a Gangakula family with 26 in Malvalli taluk and a Tigala 
family with a similar number in Bangalore taluk. 

It is easy to understand the tendency of agricultural familiea to grow info >“6® P™* 
Dortions The Vakkaliga family of 56 members residing in DevanhalU talnk 
b compiised of the heJ of the family (who is the eldest ® 

40 venreT^B wife aged 30 years, his mother, his 4 children, 17 brothm, 6 wives of 
maJried brothers and their ft children, 7 sistere and 1 brotber-m-law, b unclw, 
3 avmts and 1 nephew. Another Vakbaliga family m Mandya taluk oonsiats of the 
chief of the family a|ed 60. his wife aged 45, bis “other, 2 

9 grandchildren. 7 brothers, 6 brothers’ wives and their S2 children, 2 brothers 
daughters-in-law and 4 other relations. 

Considerably smaller families are met with as we pass from agricnltnral to arti^n 
comrannities. In the latter ate included castes such as Neygi. Meda, Vis^arma, Devanga, 
Kurnba Aeasa and Ganiga. The strength of a family in the Heygi caste is not generally 
more than% and in that of the Devan^ not more than I&. In the YiawakMma caste, 
however, we find two families of 21 and 20 members m Malvalli and ^f^ndya taluka 
Eiccepting these two the average strength of familes in this community in o her Wnks m 
considerably lower. Similarly in the Knruba community with the exception ^tj-hiee 
families in Malvalli, Kankanhalli and Koppa taluks comislmg restively of 26, 24 ^d 
20 members, families are comparatively small and vary m s^ngtb from 3 to 12. The 
bieeest Agasa family with its 16 members is found m the T.-Narsipur talnk ; elsewhere the 
BtSngth is low. There is a Ganiga family of 21 members m Malvalli taluk; m other 
case}^ the nmnber is smEiller. 

In the trading classes like Vaisva and Negartha, families ore similarly smaller. The 
biaheat number in a Vaisya family is 21 in the Kankanhalli taluk. Among the Nsgactha 
families examined, the strength is in no case more than U. Males m these clasps have a 
tendency to set up separately when they marry and are able to earn their livelihood. They 
have moreover to shift to places where they can make a decent living and where they find 
a market for their ware. 
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Composition, of familieJt by Religion, too, Beema to detormino the strength 

of families. Familiea ntnong Mnsalmans are generally not so large aa among and us bat 
much larger than among ChristiwK*. Except two familiea in the tolaks of Devanhalli 
and Enlar with 3'2 and 30 membecs. the Musalman families examined show moderate 
nambers. Among the Musalmana as among Hindus, the profession follows innaences 
the strongtb of the family. Agticulture is the main oocnpation of the two famihes noted m 
large. The family of 32 tnemborx in PtTanhalli talok consists of, the chief of tbo family 
aged 80, his wife aged 70. 3 sons, i daaghtors-ia-Ittw and 20 grandchildren and 3 other 
relatives. The composition of the other family of 30 members m the Kolar taink la m 
follows: the chief of the family ^ed 53, his four wivoa aged 45, 35, 30 and 25 years, 13 
children, 2 grandmothers, 3 grandchildren, I brother and *2 other rolatives. Among 
the Christians, big families are rare. Theca is only one family m the Bangalore 
taluk having '21 members who are inter-related os follows ; chief of the fa»^y 70, 

wife aged 05, 6 children. 4 danghters-indaw and 10 grandchild^. The general 
tendency of the males among Chriatiane is to set np separate families after marriage. I ne 
usual Christian family consists of 4 to 6 members 1 couple with their unmarned 
childreD. 

Compodtion of families by locahty.—An important factor connwted with familj 
composition is locaiity. In healthy and fertile legiofcis the strength of the family is greater 
tlian in other places. A mere glance at the statement showing the strength of families 
at the end of this note makes it clear that the family in the inawfan is generally larger than 


in the malnad. 

Below Is gi^en a comparative statement showing the etrength of families in the 
and the vi^lnad :—* 


Taluks. 
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^ 


Genera/.— Some general observations may now he made. The grandfat^e is the 
oldest member found in any of the families examined. Of 39 Musalnian 
review, the head of one family had four wives and two others two wiVMeach. Of the Hindu 
families the heads of 13 out of 404 bad two wives each. No Hindn was found to 
more than two wives. There were widowed dependents in 104 families, the number m 
each family varying from 1 to 4^ 
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APPENDIX III, 

{Ses paragraph J73 the BtporO- 

WflUiA'i lif« pktored in KtinAtAk Fo[k-ftoii|. 

An Association in DharwEir interested in Karooitaka life and cnlture and calling it&elf 
“ Geleyara Gumpn oc " Grotip of Friends/' published a book of folk-song last year. 
They all relate to incidents in woman's life. The following is a picture of that life aa 
appearing from these pieces. 

The piece that says that a girl h no tmw^elcome child to its mother and its grandmother 
has been quoted. "‘This is no mere girl to ns; it is a ray of gold/* TIjo girl grows np 
beloved of the mother and her brother* Her mother is to her a great deal. '* Why do yon 
want so many days to go to Benares/^ the growxt-np daughter says, ** my mother's house is 
an hoar's way and there sits my Benares, my mother who gave me birth*" Brother and aiater 
grow loving each other greatly. “ When that Sirdar my brother comes/' says the eisterp 
" the jasmine blossoms drop on him. The ears of cardamom bend down to my princelike 
brother and sprinkle their jaicee on him,'" The brother loves the sister and when he sends 
her away to the husbandhouse he is unhappy. ‘"‘He has sent away hia sister and is 
standing on the mound looking where she la going, Wy brother is wiping his eyes with 
the end of hia coat and saying ^ my sister from to-day belongs to others*/' The coat 
used as handkerchief makes the piclute bo true life, A mother sending away her 
daughter says: “ My daughterp 1 send you aw^ay and go up to the roof of the house; 
presently the mango tree hides yon my child, and yon arc no longer ours ajid belong to 
others,** The sense of physical possesBion while the eye can still see the receding dgnra 
which finds expression here is most pathetic. The daughter longs for the mother s house. 
What makes it happy for her is her mother's preaence^ The brother's wife is no friend : ** I 

came up running thinking that my mother was there but heating within the voice of my 
brother’s wife 1 turned back near the door,"* Are the eyes and noEte strangers to each 
other* sister-in-law ? It is becanse of you that my brother has become as a stranger to me*"' 

In her mother-in-Iaw^'s bouse the young woman remembers her friend in her native 
village who is pregnant, “ Large tor# frnit4i have come for sale” she says^ ''brother 
going to the villagCp pray ^ke some of these for my friend in the neighbouring house 
who is pregnant,'' A happy danghter-in-Iaw^ makes her boast: A hushed like a prince^ 

a brother-in-law who is earnJug and a mother-in-law who is patient with me what 
difficulty is there in looking after this household ?*' This is probably a reply to anxious 
enquiries about her new life from mother or brother ; possibly in truthi possibly merely to 
reassure an anxious |^ent. She feels that the good name of her mother's house depends 
oo her behaviour* ** I am not a disgrace to my father who begot me* I have not stood 
in a crowd and laughed nor brought a bad name to iny relatives/^ She is proud of her 
husband* ** How does it matter if he works for wages or carries |:^ckagea 9 My hueband 
is not cheap to me* I feel as if we had a weight of gold in onr hoase/' She loves him. 
“ Aa my husband went out 1 looked at his gait; that lotus his heel was prettier than the 
evening moon/' He too lovfia her greatly. The wife is not moving about the kitchen and 
the food is not good to the tongue; mother^ the wife has gone to her father's house/" 
When he goes for a sojourn elsewhere she greatly misses him. " Tell me* my lover/* 
she asks, " when yon are returning/' He replies, Oh Lotus, I cannot live without seeing 
you, Norp oh ! Jasmine, can T get free of yonr wUchery\ My petal of scented screw- 
pine, I cannot stay away from you/" This love does not prevent a quarrel now and 
then hnt the pain of it passes away soon and it only umphasi^ their love. The quarrel of 
husband and wife is as rubbing sandalwood ; os pouring water on God's Image; as the swift 
flow' of the river/' Particularly when the wife who is atill very young wishes to go to her 
father's house, the husband is so angry that he beats her* " He beat the wife and was 
sorry at heart and when alone with her, took hold uf her cloth and i^ked: ' Am T more 
to you or is yonr mother's household more? ” The wife who fears to be superseded speaks 
in this piece : " la it good my husband to wear coat over coat ? When one wife is alive, 

if another w ife comes and then another, will there be good in the household, my huBhand ?*' 

The great event of the young woman^a life is motherhood* The childless woman ie an 
unhappy creature. ** What kind of life is the childless woman's life? It is like the hired 
bullock’s labouring and labouring and when it has labonred lung, lying down one day and 
dying/" When she gets a child, a woman wants almost nothing else, A pillow the 
length of my arm, a bed the length of my body, and the jewel ray buy asleep before 
me: why affer this shall I trouble about my hnstend?"' The mother thinks nothing too 
good for her child, " Go to yonr play and come back my child/' she says, aud I shall 
wash your feci. I shall take the clear ^^ater of the cocoanut and wash your dear face that 
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shines Jike gold." He seems to be beantifol to her even when crying, " When the child is 
crying, his lips arc as the tendril of coral j his eye-hrowsas the long leaf of the margosa and 
the eyes shine with the sheen of the falchion in Siva's hand." " 1 have no care,’* says 
the mother, in another piece, for the king and bis men; for in my bouse is niy son, who 
brings half the share from any king and men of them all." 

Even gossip finds a place in these songa Ob, yon with the ear-rings of gold," says 
a neighbour to a woman who is too happy, " cutting fodder for yonr cattle, l^ve you no care 
whatever? Yoorhnsband was smiling with another woman there," “Let him smile if he 
will, mother,’* says the happy wife in reply, " the smiling pine-flower, the fragr^t 
flower which I own and wear, let her see for a moment." A wise old neighbour advises 
such an erring hosband: “ Gallant of the dark eyei-brows casting yonr eyes on the crow, 
why, with the mango in the house, are yoo gazing at the jambolan ?” 

This is a smalt selection from rnrhapa a thonsahd pieces that have been pablished. 
In simple words and natural imagery these pieces of folk-song sung and probably made by 
maidens and by sitters in the sun, give a clear picture of the Joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and fears of the women of the roral classes. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(See paragraph 2 B 7 of the Report.) 

MethiHlt and prvcemt of difippearifef iodiutrici. 


By Mb. H. K. Hamk lYESfiAn, b.a., 

•Supermtewlefif, ConiTnercuil Inleltigenie DcpaHTTunt of hndtisiriti Ofid Commttea. 

It is proposed to give in this note a brief aceoant of certain industries which once 
existed in the State nnd which have now either disappeared or are langoishiag. In the 
olden days the economic conditions in Mysore were in no way different front the condi¬ 
tions in other parts of India. The viltage was an isolated self‘Sufficient economic unit. 
The food grains required by the people were raised in the village and the aimple articles 
needed to clothe and house its population were obtained either locally or in the imtnedlate 
neighbourhood. The village craftsmen were members of the village commanity and were 
remunerated by a share of its produce. The important handicrafts practised in the 
village included the manufacture of agricultural implements, textile goods, articles of house¬ 
hold use, etc. The means of communicattou were few and were difficult and insecure and 
trade was therefore restricted to laxuries, precious metals, art-wares, etc. It was only in 
some large centres that the handicrafts a&snmed a special significance uS the articles were 
meant for consumption at the courts and large urban centres j for example, manufacture of 
a variety of piece-goods of superfine quality, gold and silver ornaments, brass snd copper 
vessels and art-ware. Many of these industries have suffered a decay doling the last 
century. The rapid improvement in the means of communication and the contact with 
the outside world have been responsible for the disintegration of the village economic life 
and with it tho decay of the old village handicrafts. In the limited space available it is 
not possible to give more than a brief account of the important industries and point out 
the circumstances which led to their disappearance or decline and the action tskeo in some 
coses to arrest their decay. 

Hand-spinnijig.—The resources of the State in the textile raw materials have always 
been abundant and next to agriculture, textile industries have been the most important 
ones both os regards the value of the output and the number of persona who depended on 
it for their subsistence. The spinning of cotton into yarn or thread has bwn in existence 
from the earliest times. At one time it was practised by all classes of society. G-roduaily 
it came to be the occupation of the lower classes. The hand-spinning industry received a 
serious blow when the cheaper mill-made yarn came to be preferred by the weavers, By 
that time the old village economic life had completely disintegrated and improvement in 
the means of transport had popularised the use of mill-made cloth. Hand-spinning has 
practically disappeared os a cottage industry. It is only in a few centres that it is kept 
alive as a resuh of special measures adopted by Government. 

The process of spinniug in vogue was as follows.—^Cotton was first cleaned and sepa¬ 
rated from the seed by passing it through a rude gin and tbeo it was fiuffed up with a 
bow'. It was next corded into rolls handy for the spinner. The wheel was turned by 
means of a handle with the right hand while wnth the left which held the cotton, the 
thread was spun on to the reel. After the bobbin was fall the yarn was rewound on to a 
swift. This was done by placing the axle of the swift perpendicularly on the ground and 
keeping it in rapid motion by a touch with the third and the fourth fingers of the left 
band. The yarn was then reeled off on to a bigger reel and finally into a large skein by 
passing round small stakes set up in the ground in the form of a square. The yarn 
produced w'os coarse and uneven. It was comparatively dearer than the mill-made yarn. 
Further the supply was uncertain. Tn recent years there bos been u change in public 
opinion as regards the importance of the industry. It is recognised that if developed, it 
would add to the slender earnings of the agricultural classes os it could easily be practised 
daring their leisure hours and also in the slack season. The indnstry involves no (luttay 
os the raw* material required can be raised Locally, the mechanism of the charka is quite 
simple and spinning could be ieamt easily. 

.\htai industries .—The raetal most widely diffused and wrought was iron. It waa 
obtained from ore and also from black iron sand, 'The iron ore was obtained in small 
irregular masses by digging a few feet below the surface generally on low rocky hills, but 
iu some places in the fields. The black sand was found in the rainy season in the htiUas 
or channels formed by torrents from certain bills. The principal places where iron was 
smelted were Mogadi, Chicknaikauhalli, Malvalli, Heggaddevankote and several parta 
of Kad'ur, Shimoga and Chitaldmg districts. 
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The follownc descciption of the processes of iron emetting tlien in vqgae is taken fiom 
A ionrney tbrough Mysore, Canara and Malabar,” by Dr. Buchan nan. Iron Slue mg 
W 0 B A<yne in fwriiaceB. the heat of which fed by a pair of Ueilowa forni^ o w o e 
baffalo-hidcs, worhed by band. The fuvnaoe waa tiret filled with charcoal. After it wm 
heated for about an hour, a basket of ore containing about 33 pounds rcduc^ to araall 
nieces wafi put into the fiinosl and covert'd with charcoal. After <ui hour ft ar as e 
ful of ore was put in and this addition repeated three times at the stated inter Jftls, 
care being taken to flee that it was always covered with sufficienl chareoah After the iast 
addition of ore, a small hole wna made at the lowest eatremity of the farnace to let on 
the dross- The process was finished about an hour after the last replooishmeut, 

When all the charcoal wns consumed the temporary part of the furnace waa pulled 
down and the iron collected at the bottom was taken out with long forceps, carried to a 
small distance and beaten with large wooden clubs. During this operation a large quan¬ 
tity of scoria came out from the porous mass of iron. When the beat was nearly over 
it was cut into three pieces. In this state it was very porous and to^P^pare i for the 
marfa^t it was setetal times heated to wbiteneflfit cut into 13 pieces of abou j 
and hammered into cylindrical pieces of about SJ inches in length. The na pr nc was 
a good soft iron answering all purposes for which it was required, 

In order to convert the iron into steel each piece was cut into three 
on the whole, and each piece was put into a crucible together with a banafnl or ttm driefl 
branches of tangadi (Cassia Anricubta) and a handful of fresh leaves of eonaoMpud* (con¬ 
volvulus iaurifolio). The mouth of the crucible was then closely abut with a ^dfnl of 
red mud and the whole arranged in a circular order with tbeir bottoms turn war s 
the centre in a hole made on the ground for ihe pnrpi^e. The hole wm _ en o 
up with charcoal and large bellows wore kept blowing for six hours by which time the 
operation was finished. The crucibles were then removed from the furnace, arranged m 
rows on moistened mud and water was thrown on them while yet hot. ihe steel was 
found in conical pieces at the bottom of the crncibles. These pieces were some laiw 

heated again and hammered into small bars of J or 5 incheB long. Steel was ii e 

especially in Heggaddevankote, W alvalIi, Koratagere and Madhngiri taluks. 

The industry was driven from the field by the^ cheaper imported articles from 
Bar ope turned out on a large scale with the sjd of machinery. 

Bra$» imd eppptfr.—Brajss-^easting and sheet metal work uped to be carried on to a 
large extent at Magadi, Kagamangala, Scavanabelgola, Beethakal and ot et p 
Magadi was noted for its lamp-stands and Nagamangala for the im^^ ^ V * 

B&hanamn, brindavanams, viaadtisaKams, etc. Old brass vessels were used or cas mg. 

The process of casting was as follows. First a core of mud of the shape o e inner 
surface of the iotended hollow casting of metal was made and turned true, t en a ining 
of beea-wax was laid over this turned surface true and of the thickness of the casting requur 
and turned true under a bow lathe and lastly an outer layer of mud was superimposed on 
to this wax lining. Two openings were loft, one at the bottom for the melted w^ to 
be run out ajid the other near the top for the molten metal to be poured in. coa ing o 
rough mud was put on and the whole carefully dried. The mould wm nest heut^ and 
the bottom opening opened to allow the molten bees-wax to run out leaving a o ow or 
mould of the size and shape required. The molten brass WM next run in t oug _ e 
Opening on the top and after it was cooled the earth insidie and outside wm remov _ * , 

article cast was then roughly filed by hand and turned under a strong lathe worked by two 
men, A considerable amount of time and energy waa wasted in prepiixu^ the mou in 
the manner detailed above, every time an article was coat even tbongh all the artiCJea cast 
might be prefectly similar or alike. 

Sheet metal work in brass and copier was carried on largely at Srav^abelgolo, 
Nagamangala and other places. The brass was melted and beaten into the thickness of 
bottoms of vessels. There was a universal demand for metallic vessels, ranging in 
tion to the means of the buyers, both on account of their bettor wearing qualities an a so 
their handsome appearance. Imports of cheaper aubstitutes as enamelled iron, t ina an 
aluminimn wares affected the sheet metal industry to a considerable extent, uhangea lO 
tastes and fashions have been responsible for the decay of brass casting and the meta 
workers have failed to adapt themselves to the conditions of the present day. 

Gold frtce.—Manufacture of gold Jacti vras an important industry practised m banga¬ 
lore till the year 1866 or 18V0. Tbe imports of lace from Prance where the mduatry had 
made great improvement killed the local industry. The preparation of gold lace was the 
occupation of “ Sarigeyavaro a caste'found chiefly in Bangalore district hour men work- 
ing foj nbout 6igbt hours & day were able to make 3,000 6ari:i« or a baru or 

being about two yards, in about two months. To make this one seer of pme 
was required. To this silver, about two annas weight of copper was added and the 
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whole tueited and converted into a silver bar of about six inches long, Tbie was baiumered 
and polished with fme dies. It was then sheathed in a thin atrip of pare gold of about 
three oarahd^ (14 annas) in weight. The sheatli was prepared by bammeiing the 
required quantity of gold and polishing it with a smooth stone. The silver bar with the 
gold sheath was covered first by soft cotton yarn wonnd round it and then by a piece of tine 
thin doth. This was heated tili the yam and the doth were burnt up and the overlapping 
portions of the gold strip adhered to one another tirinly al! over. The bar of silver and 
gold was rubbed over with a piece of smooth stone. It was then drawn through a series 
of holes of smaller and smaller diametres, till a length of 1,000 barns ot marus of wire was 
obtained for each oarahti weight of gold used in the process. The round wire was 
hammered gently and when it was well flattened it was wound round a reel, Local silk 
yam with six ends and free from knots was dyed yellow. One end of Ibis yam was passed 
through a groove in the ceiling and attached to the top of the spinning top. In a similar 
way the flattened wire was attached at the same point to the spinniog top. The top was 
then set spinning and the flattened wire was wound round the silk yarn spirally and 
completely. The resulting lace was prepared into skeins and bundles for sale. From a 
technical point of view, the wire drawing waa the most difficnlt part of the work. The 
flattening of the wire and twisting it on and round the silk thread W’ete comparatively 
simple operations requiring some skill. 

Poper manujaeture, —manufacture of rough paper was at one time in existence at 
Dodderi in Chaliakere taluk, at Ganjam near Seringapatain, at Channapatua and one or 
two other places. The industry became extinct when it waa unable to meet the competition 
of imports from foreign countries. The caw material used in the manufacture of paper 
was gORiikattu or oid gunny or worn out ropes of aloe-fibre. The material was mixed 
with w'ater and pounded well with a massive wooden lover commonly used in pounding 
paddy. The resulting pulp was washed in water and bleached bj the efttoiescent soda and 
lime obtained locally. The bleached pulp was then charged into a masonry tank contain 
nitjg water. Thin mats mounted on a small w'ooden frame were moved up and down in 
the tank containing the pulp solution so that the pulp was deposited on the mat. The 
deposit was w-ell drained and turned over on to the surface of a masonry platform or floor 
and slowly dried at first in the shade and then rapidly in the sun. Each sheet of paper 
was sprinkled over with soapstone powder and polished with a conch shell. The industry 
can be revived by introducing some other palp paste at a cheap price; bnt it would be 
difficult to secure a smooth surface on the paper. 

Manufacture of glass bangle. —Till very recently glass used in the manufacture of 
bangles used to be prepared in several places in the State, namely. Molakalmnru, Mattod 
and Anivata in the Chitaldiug district and Thovinakere in Koratagere taluk. There were 
two distinct processes involved in the manufactui'e of bangles. In big furnaces located outside 
the village limits, blocks of glass (seed or mother glass) used to be tnade. With block- 
glass as basic product, bangles were made in small handy ovens in houses in the villages. 

Quartz and essence of soda were the principal materials used in the manufacture of 
block-glass and these were obtained locally. Quartzite stones and pebbles were first 
collected and powdered by a man working at a heavy round black boulder and giving it a 
backward and forward motion, Crude soda was obtained in the following manner. 
The saltish earth was first collected and heaped np to make a mound of about six feet in 
height. Water was poured on top successively upon diflerent additions of salt earth till it 
became sufficiently impregnated with saline matter. It was then run down or baled into 
a water-tight pit. The soJation from the pit was then sprinkled evenly and regularly on 
the salt-pans prepared for the purpose. The process of sprinkling W‘ae carried on for three 
fortnights or a little more. The flakes of soda formed in the salt-pan vvers then separated 
and removed. 

The furnace was in the form of a cylinder surmounted by a truncated cone of a short 
height, the smaller section of the cone constituting the top. The height of the cylindrical 
part was 1’2 feet G inches with a diameter of Id feet while the height of the conical part 
was 4 feet B inches with a diameter of 2 feet 2 inches at the top. At the height of about 
4 feet from the base of the furnace there was a circular platform projecting from the inner 
walls towards the cseutre of the furnace having a circular opening at the centre. In the 
lower part of the furnace there was a small opening for auppiving fnel into it, The inside 
of the furnace was lined with pot stone and the outside was hiiiU of ronghly burnt bricks. 

The pots OP crucibles used were about Ij feet in height and a foot in diameter. 
They were filled with powdered quarts and soda in the proportion of 1 to a and piled up 
on the circular platform in rows one above the other. The mouth of each pot was exposed 
to the centre of the furnace with the base turned towards the wall. The fuel used was 
ordinary jungle wood of small size but quite dry. The furnace was kept under a steady 
fire, fuel bsing introduced ra regular quantities and none put in till that in the furnace 
waa completely burnt up. The furnace was kept under fire day and night continuously 
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for about days—thu time allowed for TerificatioD. When the fnruaco becaui® cool, the 

pots were taken out and the gluSA waa obtained by breaking them. The glass Tormed was 
Tery porous and need os a basis in making other kinds of glass. 

Black glass waa prepared by mixing eoda, seed glass as formed and quartz in the 
proportions of 3 : U : 1 and beating the mixtnre in the furnace for six or seven days. If 
the 8atu6 tuaterial is heated for eight dayi during th^ day tima only and for fonr days 
eontinnoQsly all through, the gloss produced would bo white. Orange coloured glass was 
obtained by adding to the materislfl KimmiJi stone; and to obtain green and blue colonra, 
copper filings and ItarikaUu were added to the pets before heating them in the furnace. 

The oven used for making bangles was circular iu shape 7 feet in circumference at 
the ground level and 5 feet at the junction ring of the trnncatcd pyraiuidol top with t e 
converging body. There was an aperture at the top to permit the free escape of smoke. 
On the sides there were a number of holes for taking out the molten glass from the pots 
inside. The workman sitting in front of the work-hoJes would dip an iron rod 7 feet long 
with a pointed end into the glass pot and take out a sufficient quantity of mass depending 
on the size and kind of bangle to be made. The mass of glass adhering to the rod was 
manipulated into a shape with a blunt double edged blade and it was then pierced an 
turned round by the rod in such a way as to allow the viscid or sticky piece to form a 
small ring. It was then skilfully jerked on to a " mnde *’ held by another working. 
When the *' mode" was turned with the ring on it became thinner and larger. The 
operation was stopped W'hen the bangle of the required size was formed. 

The decay of the indnstry waa due to several causes. The scarcity of fuel and the 
difficulty of secutiug at BUit^abLe roots teases of l^ods for th^ collectioa of soda JViQd the 
demand fot higher wage& of workmen—all contributed to a considerable rise itx the cost of 
production. The demand for the bangles made of crude and imperfect glass became 
extinct with the changes in the tastes and fashions of people facilitated by the imports 
from foreign countries of bangles of superior qualities and attractive designs at compara¬ 
tively Lower prices. 

Wire-drawing iiniwsfrg.—Channapatua has been noted for the quality of its sted 
■wires for musical instrumeuts. The wires were in demand throughout Southern Jhdia 
and it is reported that during the reign, of Hyder All the wires were sent to Delhi 
and a demand for them was created there. Steel made of local wrought iron was first treaty 
in n charcoal fire until It became red hot. Then it was takeu out. beaten into a long thin 
plate about an inch in breadth, roiled np into on oval or round form leaving a small space 
between each of the folds. It was then put into the fire again, heated and hammered as 
before and this process was repeated eight times .Afterwards it waa heated and converted 
into slender rods by alternate strokes on either side. These rods were heated ogam 
stretched round a wooden post and drawn by pincers throngh small hoi os in a steel plate. 
When the wire drawn was sufficiently fine It was tested by the sound produced when it 
waa stretched and stmek by a finger. It was kept from rusting by being immersed^ in 
quick, lime powder. The special character of tho wire was due lo the peculiar tempering 
and the superior quality of the local steel. The industry began to decline when there was 
a fall in the demand for the wire. Its quality was also affected when the imported steel 
had to be used in place of the local steel consequent on the disappearance of the local iron- 
smelt ing industry. 

Sugar Industry .—The Astagram sugar works were established at Palahally iu 1847 
for refining into sugar the |Sggery produced by the raiyats. The factory was started with 
the object of developing the resources of agrianlture in the tract. The factory got a prize 
and a medal for its crystallised sugar at the Great Exhibition held in Lmdoa in 1851 and 
1861 and an honourable mention at the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 18B7. The 
details of manufacture were os follows:— 

Cone jaggery was placed in two large cauldrons biow'-ups mixed with water, a 
small quantity of lime and other ingredients and boiled by steam until the whole was 
dissolved and a certain consistency was attained. The solution or liquor was let into 
troughs and filtered by passing through drill bags fixed in machines fitted up for the 
purpose. The filtered'liquor was conducted to a cistern whence it waa pumped up to the 
top of a large iron cylinder filled with about 20 tons of animal charcoal made into grains. 
When the liquor was passed through it became decolourised. It was then let into a tenk 
whence it was drawn by the action of an air pump into the vacniim pan where it was again 
boiled by steam in vacuo and crystallization ensued. After this it was let down into large 
wooden boxM to cool and was skimmed and allowed to draw in te a small extent. The 
sugar was now put into machinery where by centrifugal action and the application of certain 
liquors, the pure white crystals were entirely separated from the remaining syrnp and 
treacle and the process was then complete. The sugar thus obtained was put into a room 
with a boarded floor and sorted into three classes according to the size of the crystals 
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fortued. They were then pnt into bags and made ready fac sale. The capacity of the 
plant at Palahally was 2.000 tons of sugar a year. The factory was closed many years ago* 

A sugar refinery was e&tabliehe^d in 1B03 at Qoribidnnr by the Arbuihnot Indusfciiala 
Limited. For some time it did good business by converting palmyra jaggen' into sugar. 
The jaggery was obtained either locally or from the adjacent districte in the Madras 
Presidency^ The molasses collected dnring the process of manufacture nsed to be sold to 
the Government Distillery* The industry was affected by the imports of cheap sngat from 
outside^ and the abolition of the ConnterveiJing Duty on the import of bounty fed sugar* 

— Mysore has been famous for its carvings oq sandalwood* The 
industry la practised by *' Gudigars ^ in Sorab and Sagar- The articles prepared by them 
consist of images of Hindu gods and goddesses^ animals, bo^esi casketSp combs^ walking 
sticksj etc. The designs introduced are of an extremely involved and elaborate pattern 
cQDsisting for the most part of an intricate interlacing foliage and scroll work* The 
details are grouped and blended with great skill The articles made are often too costly 
to fall within the reach of ordinary purchasers. The artizans are not in a position to keep 
any decent stock for sale and they can show their skill only when special orders are placed 
with them with advances. In the absence of such orders they can only make cheap 
articles which find a ready sale. Marketing facilities to some extent have been afforded 
to them and they are encouraged to send their articles for sale to the Government Arts 
and Crafts Depot in South Parade. Bangalore. Small advances are also being made to 
them against the security of goods sent by them for sale to the Depotn They are also 
supplied with new models and designs of scenes taken from the epics and copied from tbs 
temples at Bel nr and Haiebid. 

The art of inlaying ebony and rosewood with ivory has been developed to a consi- 
derabte extent by a few Muhammadan families in Mysore* The articles made by them 
consist of rosewood trays, teapoys, boxes^ walking sticksp pboto-frames etc. The artizana 
engaged in the industry are supplied with ivory from the Arts and Crafts Depot and the 
articles mads by them are taken for sale in the Depot. 

Lac-turnery is an old indigenous indofliiry practised at Chamiapatna by ** Chitragars/' 
Tbs wood used is fiah or etyi w^hich grows largely on the waste lands round about 
Channapatna. It is a soft wood of fine grain admitting of being turned under a bow lathe 
worked by one hand. The tree is cat down and logs and thick branches of the tree are 
cut into small pieces snitablc for turning* Coloured lac imported from Northern India is 
used. By dexterous handling, harmonions shades of different colours pleasing to the eye 
are imparted to the articles turned by the lathe. Miniature imitations of vesscla and 
implements in uae are made on a large scale» Their colours are smooth and hard and do 
not pull off. Models of fruits, vegetables, leaves and animals with proper colours and 
shades are also made. The industry has to eoutend against the difiSculty of marketing and 
it ifl removed to a limited extent by the facilities provided by the Arts and Crafts Depot. 
It is also necessary to ensure regular supplies of suitable wood* The industry is taught 
in the local Indus trial School and several communities other than the Chitragars have 
begun to practise the industry in recent years* 

Manufacture of cunsical instraments was carried on to some extent by BndiminB at 
Magadi. Thamhoorus, RiiarE, and veem^ were being made and they were in demand in 
Mysore. Bydembad and other places. The wood used was halaui or jack wood noted for 
its properties of resonancen Steel wires used to be obtained from Channapatna. Veenas 
were also being made at Myaore by Muhammadans engaged in the rosewood inlay work. 
The demand for th^ instruments fell considerably due to the popularity of cheap 
harmoniumfi and gramophones. The industry had also to compete against Ibe musical 
instruments of a superior quality imported from Tanjore and Miraj* 
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{See parnffrapk 290 of th* Stpoitt.) 

Hud.SpiBUDS end We»uic et BeduafeL 

An experiment m the introduction of t 

industry for agricalturials was started at Badanaval near Nan]angud in 

The centre was faTonrably situated for carrying on ^himd EOinnina 

of cotton was grown in the villages round about Badanaval, and , ,| 

as a subsidiary occupation had died out less than twenty xJ^ 

women were still living who had practised spinning in their girlhood. The All-tndia 
tspinners’Association promised the services of a trained organiser to 'Qi gLg^ 

also undertook to market the Khadi cloth woven from handspun yarn, through their Kh^ 
Deoots at Uvsotb and Bangalore. Government approved of the scheme pcepar^ 
Sec^tary of^the All-India Spinnera' Association and sanctioned “ 1^00 to 

Ra 2 2'25 towards establishment and other charges and a working capital of fe. ®*^*^*J ™ 

Orations w«e started early in November 1927 by Mr. pQjari, the officer 
AU*Tridift Hoinners' Association, Some opposition was encountered at fcst owing^ 

lunSir lhaf somehow spread into all the surronnding *With tht’hSryf th^ 

l^°?»Vwort%r«^vigotoa,ly .Mong the Aditeraalaka eed Lingeyet etomen ot the 

'““''ms™* ii.-'ing (*« geo-- li«?-SS.-The MeMgeoalpiit ®tJ™ 

month, wi» ebont 500 the. and the nnmber of ohnriiM to W 8by Ae end^ol't^ 

period. The n™.«e monthly prodn^o danog the eno^ 

an/t the number of spinning wheels rose to 5o0. By ... t 5 ^ i qoa itte 

0 ?waking charkas increased to 1,000 and the monthly 

vXrf 

“ X :rd!— d X^tTe^Ltoe of .tegulot 

weekly 


mod. ri=Xd-«T7hetoe of t.g_.U„ 

^“Xlnt hy'eoXh ir^^^ 

spinniOo pjjj^oj^ted that a spinner earns about an anna a day i£ she wotlffl at tlm 

wWl fiTfo^ho^ It may be mentioned that a pound of yarn takes nearly 20 houm 

SX'i" iXXht hour/^ s^otio ^““■S“^“'^«oXo%hTlvto4r«X 

;ie aveJS® to about ten and in a few villages women had acquired sufficient 
proficiency to spin even up to ] 4 to 16 counts. 

of ' A Trortit. 1 nou % '598 lbs of varn had been advanced to weavers ond they had 
woie^ 5^65 iuie S of efoJh out 73.083 lbs of yam. The cost of production of the 
^nth WM Bs.^ 7^1 of which a sum of Ba. 1,030 was paid as wages to weavers. The cate 
(>_ 0-1*10 to Be 0-2-0 depending upon the threads iier inch of the 
r o'pX “ ,,2^. i “to«r 2tou2d fhod. 7 * a..-th fo, w,«h^ .bod, 
62 yards of cloth by working at the loom between two to three honrs a day. Most o£ the 

'^***'^Tho total Sea up to the end ot June iS'iS amounted to Bs. 3,777 oi 

r^pcesented^e yatoe “‘Jf“hnnancial result of the operations was struck 

S'.'SXdTthX',. .he worhiug cplldl whfch h.d h»n toltod to 
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Bs. SpOOO owing to the progress of the operationa had increased by Bs* 152. Goverjmienfc 
howeTOfi paid for the entire establish men t engaged in supervising the operations^ ^ ^he 
experiment had proved that it was possible to Sotroduce haud-spiuniiig as a subsidiary 
Occupation provided a market could be found for tbs cloth. The price paid for the cloth 
w*a5i undoubtedly higher by about Bs. 0-1-5 to 0-2-0 per y&rd than that paid for simitar 
cloth pfoduced in the mills. The cloth was very coar^ and owing to the Lnexparieuce of 
the spinner&p not very durable as compared with mill cloth. It was found possible to 
remedy these defects as the fipinners acquired greater skill by more practice. There was 
good reason to hope that if the grade of cloth was rai^ and if improved apparatus was 
devised for carrying out the prelimiuary processes of ginning and carding, greater dneness 
could be attained in the yarn spun without much sacrifice in the rate of, output. Expcri^ 
msats which promified to be fruitful wore being carried on in the Government Weaving 
Factory, for turning out a more efficient band gin and above alb a better carding machine* 
Improved charkas with wheels of larger diameter than those formerly in uso were intro¬ 
duced itt the area* 

Mr. Bufarj, Special OrganiKcr concluded hia first report on the working of the Coatre, 
with the following observations 

"It is mj considered opifiiou that the revival of this cottage industry in this part 
of the province will enable the agriculturist to convert his raw materials to as ^ 

degree of finished goods as he can without extra expenditure and thus add to his incouie 
and that be will have an opportunity to get his own cloth mode within the least possible 
charge and save his money on clottu Sand-spinmng will offer an opportunity to the 
needy, the agedj the Infirm^ the crippledj the blind and the pnrdani^hiH at their very door^ 
of converting all idle hours into active work and thus enable them to keep the wolf from 
the door* It will find work for the Adikarnatakas in their own villages aud thus prevent 
migration as also lighten pressure on the agrieulturaJ land/^ 

The anecesaful efforts made at BadanavaS to revive hand-spinning attracted the 
attention of the public within and outside the State and Mahatma Gandhi reviewed the 
results in appreciative terms in his paper ** The Young India.*' 

Progr^s during year 1928-29. The work showed remarkable progress during 
the next year. The Special Organizer lent by the All-India Spinners' Association remmed 
at the oommencemeut of the year and a local worker Mr* S. V* Sajaramsiengar became 
Manager of the Centre* This officer has heea incharge of the centre ever since and bos 
dene excellent work which has found mention in official ireporls. The total producHon of 
yarn during the year 1928-29 weighed 14.674 lbs. The total cost of the yam produced 
during the year was Rs, The total eamings by the spinners for producing this 

quantity of yarn was Rs- 5,950. The production of yarn was low in the months between 
January and April as the spinners had no stock of cotton and the Centre was not in pos¬ 
session of sufficient working capital to stock raw cotton* The spinners suspended work 
for about six weeks in March and April as usual between blvanvthii and Mew" Year. The 
average count of yarn spun was between 11 and 12, The yarn was invariably purebred 
in units of 2,400 yards in length at annas four per unit* The rate had been reduced^ 
annus four for units of 3000 yards in length with effect from the commencement of the 
year so as to bring the rate into conformity with the rate prevculing in the Tiruppur 
Spinning Centre. 

Sixty weavers were engaged at the Centre to weave the yarn prepared. The total 
production of cloth was 33,168 yards weighing 14,713 lbs. The cost of production was 
Ra. 18,501. The yarn and Khadi cloth produced at the Centre during the year were mom 
than double those of the previous year. The total wages paid to the weavers wert# Rs, 4.9B2. 
The average amount earned by the weaver was Es, 9-8-0 per month and the monthly 
production per weaver was about 62 yards of cloth weighing about 28 lbs. and valued at 
Rb*' 34* It was not possible to produce cloths wdder than 36* in the homes of the weavers 
owing to the limited accommodation available in them. A separate shed was therefore 
erected at the headquarter of the Centre equipped with a few looms for the production of 
cloths of greater width and also for experimental purposes. 

The total sales of Khadi during the year amounted to Ss* 18|045 of which Khadi 
worth Rs. 9.99T was sold to the public and Bs* 9,463 to the Government departments 
through the Stores Purchase Committee. The Khadi produced in the Centre to be supplied 
to Government departments wae bleached in the beginning of the year at the Government 
Weaving Factory. But this method of bleaching was discontinned as the nse of bleaching 
powder had a deleterious effect on the quality of the doth and the indigenouB method of 
bleaching was adopted at the Centre . The total loss sustained by the Centra aa a reanlt 
of over bleaching in the weaving factory was Rs. 6811. The working capital of the Centre 
was raised to Rs, 15,000 from fc. S,000 at the end of the previous year. The net profits 
earned by the Centre on its operations during the year, exclusive of establishment charges^ 
amounted to Bs. 1»S53* 
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An iuaproved carding macbine which was exhibited at work during the Di^ra 
Exhibition of the year was tried at Badanaval Centre. It was ratiniated 
8 Iba. of cotton per day of 10 hours and the slirera prepared from it were capable of 
In the hands of trained spinners moderately fine counts of yarn np to 30 coants. JS 
in the hands of ordinary apinners the count of yam apiin averaged 18 to 20 as agamst lu 
to 13 spun from ordinary slivers. 

ProgreiS during ihv gear The next year saw still further progij^. i” 

work of the Centre. The output of yarn was increased by 68pec cent and of Khadi by it 
percent as compared with that of the previous year. 24 S47 pounds 
rSOO spinners, who were all women with duties both in the agcicultnral J 

in their spare time and the earnings of their honseholda were increased by 
6(j '^Sl ya^s of Ehadi weighing 19,258 lbs. and valued at Ks, 38,004 were 
wavers The total amount of wages distributed to weavers 

per head was about Rs. 80. The total value of the sales amounted to Ka 38.042 of wm^ 
the sales to the Government departments and the general public were atent ^aal. Ihc 
average weight of Khadi was reduced from 38 lbs. to U lbs, per yard while the price was 

reduced from Re. 0^7'9 to Be. (K7-0. 

The establishment at the Centre was increased with a view tocope with the additio^l 
work entailed by enhanced output and a printing and dyeing s^tion was added durii^ ^ 
vear The total ^nt made by Government towards establishment was ite. ddU pe 
month or Bs, 2.760 per annum and the charges due to further additive to 
from the profits earned by the Centre. The total charges 

travelling diowances and contingencies, etc., was Rs. 4.4 1 7. while the profits excluding 
establishmeiit ebarges were Bs* 3^595* 

The working capital of the Centre remained at fis. 15.000 sanctioned by Government. 

The carding machine referred to earlier was snbjeeted to extensive tnab m the 
Kabballi area. Five carding machines were msnnfactured snd hired out to spirmere. It 
found that the machine was capable of giving 1 lb- of carded cotton pef 
daily minimum output was about S lbs. As a result of the introduction of these 
in Kabballi the fineness of the average yam spun in this area was raised from ten counts 

to fonrteen counts. , » j ann 

A new spinning centre was started at Gnndlupet at the doM of the year and 300 of 
i-iio aninTiers nrimnallv sannlviniT yarn to Badanaval were transferred to the new cenhe. 
The District Board of Mysore contributed a sum of Rs. 3,500 dwarfs 
cadtel of the centre. Thl non^ofiicial Preaidents of all the District Boards visited 
about the end of the year and were impressed with the work that was being earned ou 

this ^ l930-3l.^The total quantity of yarn pnrehased during the 

vGftr 1930-31 amounted to 36,911 lbs. by weight as against 34,547 Ite. previous 

year The largest figure was for the month of November beii^ 4,085 
imnberof charkas plying for the Badanaval Centre was no less than J 800 and this m 
anite of the fact that the newly started Khadi Centre in the neighbonrho^ at Terakanambi 
Sd the one at Tagadur between them supported not less t^n a thousa^ spiime^ 
Dnrinir the vear weaTioe: activitiea had to be atimulated in particular to cope with tb^ 
Sv^trSTnXw of yarn and in all 36.413 Ibs-of yarn were issued to weavers wh^h 

fs n^dy equal to the total purchase of yam; the ^itiou m 

94 ‘J47 Ihs of varn purchased, only 18,701 lbs. were issued to weavers. There were 
le^;! towSiis the end of the W and of these 100 might be to have 

Wu in full activity for the whole period. The amount of wages earned by these 100 
weavers was Rs 10,768 as against Bs. 5.979 distributed to 70 weavers during the 

"^^vtog acLsories to the extent of Rs. 500 were bought by the weavers during 

the vear. ^ , ... 

The total quantity of Khadi produced during the year waa 86,339 sq. 

35 499 lbs ond^valued^ at Rs, 41,665 os against 46316 «1- y^rds weighing 19,258 “J 

valued at Rs. 25,004 duriug the previous UneJT yarf^Vor 

100 000 linear yards of Khadi wore produced gainst 56,231 linear jaras lor 

1990 30 The propertion of yarn of above 12 counts having steadily mcrea^, it was 
p^ible to begi^tb^weaving of dhoties. and nice Khadi while tbe^xture of the principal 
^ucta like coating cloth, turbans ond towels was greatly improved. 

The total sale of Khadi for the year amounted to Rs. 4'2|036 of which ^e supplies 
mode to Government departments alone amounted to Bb. 12,364 while 
year out of the total sal« of Ife. 28.041, Rs. 13.992 

Cirele was able to sell to the public actually twice the amount of Khadi that was sold to 
them in the previous year. 
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iVorking The worhmg adTimce of ^ 16.000 whjch 

sanctioned in April 1929 stood at Rs. 21.802-8-6 on 30th Jtme 1930 and at Rs. ^,682-0^ tl 
as per balance sheet oa 30th June 1931. To meet the locreaaed 6ctnand of the grawmg 
prodaction in the area, Govecament were approached to enhance the working advance to 
make up a total of Ra. 30,000 so that the Circle could normalSy pat torlh an annual pro^ 
duction of Es, 60.000 worth of Ehadi. This was sanctioned. 

The staff of the Circle had to be considerably strengthened daring *e year t® 
with the increased activities of the Centre and accordir^ly two yara collectors, a Khadj 
Inspector and a store-keeper were added. This resulted in bringing the monthly scale of 
eat^Bhrnent from Rs. 280 towards the end of the year 1929-30 to Bs. 4j0. O^ot of the 
above scale expenditure of Rs. 318 was met out of the Revenue acwnnt of the Centre. 
The profits of the Centre after meeting this expenditnre amounted to Us. 3,bU4:-4-o. 

OiAer iieww.—The carding machine, the present type of which was brought to a 
finish bv Mr. K: Tirunarayana employed by the Department for the purpose, was auKeaa- 
fully worked in the Kabballi area during the year, hour of the machines were rented out 
to private workmen and on an average the output ^ 5 to 6 lbs. ^r day per man. Bach 
carder was able to earn six annas per day after paying an anna and a half as hire charges 

for the inacbiiift. 

Exkihition.—Tbs Circle (articipaled iu the Dssara Exhibition of 1930 and seemed a 
silver medal for printing demonstration which was a new f^^re of the year. At tho 
Khadi Exhibition bald in Trichiuopoly in March 1931 m which Bodonaval alw took ^rt, 
a gold modal was awarded to the Circle for the successful demonstration of the carding 
machine and also for the quality of Kbaddar exhibited. 

Summary of prt>gress achien^d up to end of Jane JP3i.—The subjoined table gives a 
few essential statistics which indicate the pre^ess made from year to year since the 


1 

Particulars 

Bight months 
to the end of j 
June 1923 

Twelve 

months 

1923-29 

Twelve 

moptbs 

1929-30 

Twelve 

months 

1930-31 

Yarn produced tn Iba-— 

6J61 

14,674 

24.647 

36,911 

a. Khadi produced— 

0) Weight in IbfL 
(Li) Length in 3"arda 
(ill) Value in Es. 

3,083 

7.765 

3,741 

14,713 
38,166 > 
16,601 

19,368 

56,231 

25,004 

35,949 
86,399 
41,667 , 

8, Khadi Bales™ 

(0 Te Government Departmonta 
(il) To Fnbbc 
* (iii) Total 

709 

3,068 

3,777 

9,643 
9,947 
19,410 1 

13,993 
14,049 ' 
28,042 

12.364 

29,677 

42,241 

4 * (i) Eamitip of spiTmers 

(ii) HmnbarefsfjinnerB 
(ill) Eaminp per head 
(iv) Weight of yarn spun lor the 
full period for siaiuier. 

Bs. 2.623 
1,000 
Rs. 2-8-0 
53-4 (lbs.) 

6,469 
1,100 
5-U'O 
131-3 Ibs- 

10,739 
1,500 
7-2-6 
161-3 lbs. 

l.^* 

V a 

m m 

5. (i) Wages dlatributed two 

weaverfl- 

(Li) Number of weavers 

(iii) Earninfis of weavers par head 

Bb. 1,063 

52 

20 

, 4,962 

62 

80 

6,979 

75 

79-12-0 

10,768 

125 

86-2-0 

6. Cl) Wright of doth per yard . ■ 
(2) Price of doth per yard 

44 lbs. 
Hs. 0-7-81 

38 lU. 
0-7-9 

34 lbs. 
0-7-0 

■1 I' 


• 1,000 Ipinowt in Ti«»diir tai GnnSlop^t Centiw. 

The number of spinners which stood at 62 when the work was rtart^ in NovemW 
1927 rose ranidly from time to time and the spinners working for the Cen^ counted 1.)^ 
at the end of June 1931. The quantity of yarn produced which was S,1U pounds for the 
eight months of the official year 1927-98 came up to 36.911 pounds for the year 1930-31. 
The averace earning of a spinner which amounted to Rs. 2-8-0 for the eight months of the 
Tear iSs rose £ Rs, fi-U-0 for 1928-29 and to Rs. 7-2-6 for 1929-80. The income 
yielded by hand-spinning may appear InsiguificaDt to persona accustomed to conditiona ot 
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life in towoA Bat to the maiority of our village folk it is an appreciable enough addition 
to the family income and further it ie derived with the least interference to their mam 

avocations of life, . . j * 1 . 

The weaving operations also developed to a consid^ble extent side by wde wi ^ 
aninning. There were nine looms in November i927 which inerted to 62 at the of 
jLie 1929 and again to 76 at the end of Jnne 1930. The number of weayem 
for the Centre was 125 at the end of June 1931. The earnings of weavera which amounted 
to Rs. 80 per head during 1928*29 rose to Ba. 86*2-0 dmii^ 1930-31. ‘*223 

were supplied to some of the weavers and this increased production per loom I he to^ 
productfon of Khadi which amounted to Rs. 3J41 inyalueand 
Sght months of the year 1927-28 rose to Rs. 41,657 m valueand ^ 
in 1931. The total sales during the last three years amounted to Rs. 19,410, Ba 
and Rs. 42,241 respectively. The sales kept pace with the production and about t * 
thirds of the total production was purchased by the public and one-third by Governmo 

departments. , - 

Attention vf«» eleo p»U from the beginning to inereue the tlronglb of to ym. pro 
cloror SSii of toxloro to to doth m.a to rednee to ptit. of mtd eloto Tta 

^3gr“.iAt of Khadi Wto Mdueed from '40 to 84 Ito, net J«rd end the p™. .to 
Rs 0-7-9 to 0-7-0 per yard. A carding machine suitable for the work was also designed 
and got manofactured and it is stated that the machine is capable of giving one pound of 
cotton per hone which yields finer quality of yam. 
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(&• paragraph 316 of the Report,) 


Key to tbe Liiiga*fe Mop of Myiore. 


Diatricb 

Mother tongue 

Peitientage 
cJ the 
population 
represented 

Number per cent ol mother tongue 
speaking subsidiary laugnages 

Bfttigalons District *p- 

Eehel^s ... 

56’4 1 

Telugu ll'O 


Tdaga 

20‘6 

Kannede 50*0 


' Tamil 

13’6 

Do 24*4; Telo^a 7'9 


Hindustani 

9'4 

Do 89 S 

Eolor District 

EaDunda 

2S'8 

Tdtigti 61*9 


Telugu 

fi8*0 

KaDDiidal5'3 


Tamil 

10'4 

Do 87: Telugu 17'6 


Hindustani 

7‘8 

Do T'5: Telugu 34’9 

Tumkur District 

Kannada 

8i'6 

«« r 


: Telugu 

13’2 

EauDade 459 


Hindustani 

5*3 

Do 62*0 

Mysore EHstrict 

Kannada 

100*0 

** 

Cfaitaldmg District 

Kannada 

757 

Telugu 6^6 


Telugu 

190 

Kannada 80'S 


Hindustani 

5'3 

Do 745 

Hossan District 

Kannada 

1000 


Eiidur District 

Kannada 

84*9 

.♦■i- 


Hindustani 

57 

Sannadb 67'8 


Tula 

9-6 

Do 47*4 

Shimoga District ... 

Kannada 

911 

. + . 


Hindustani 

8'8 

Hju)U*da71'3 
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{Sffe pan^^raph 319 ih^ Import*} 

Littrarf acIrtHy in KiMadi in the decade^ 

Modern work in Kannada may be said to have begnn in the days of His Highuesa the 
late Sri Kmbnaraia Wodeyar lll^randfather nf Hia Highness the pie^nt Maharaja of 
Mysore The new scheme of education which come into the coonlry m the middle of 
ihe last century had in view the development of the vernaculars. Valuable work 
was also done through tho enterprise of Christian missions. Institutions were opened 
later for the teaching of oriental langnages, and sooiettes formed for the encouragement 
of work in the vcrnacnlnr. The Education Department and the Archeological 
Department published new editions of ancient works. In the nineties of the l^t centnry 
and the early years of this century many a writer transla^ Ixioka from English an^ 
Sanskrit. Jouinals like the Kamataka Ea&ya Manjan and the KarnaiaJca GratMamiUa. 
published numbers of these works new and old. By 1900 a large quantity of work of this 
kind had been done. Work in the same direction was gomg on also in Uharwar which i» 
the centre of the northern districts of the Karnatak country and in Mangalo^ which is 
the centre of the western districta. Madras which was the seat of the University to 
were afBIiated the colleges of Mysore and Mangalore was the meeting point 
from variona parts of the country. Equally important with these^ old works smd transla¬ 
tions from En^sh and Sanskrit were the late Mr. B. 

novels of Bengali writers, prominent among these being the novels of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterii. These books created a class of readers. The decade 1901-11 woo a pen^ of 
preparation in which work of the old type decreased and new work was tabng shape. 
The decade that followed (1911-21) saw some more work, stray poetry and 
magastines. with an individuality and a distinctly Karnatak character, borne ^ tl^c 
hope of the earlier decades has been realised in the decode nndet review, work having 
ap^ared in prose, verse and drama that is of fairly high quality and of considerable 

literary toerit, j-i- 

Modern verse in Kannada began early in the century, the impotent directions in 
which modernity appaarfld being the use of popalac metres m 

the nsa of language close to that spoken by the people in writing. Encouragement to 
toth without donbt came from the study of English literature Literal] sal ion of metrical 
laws was due to the idea that the old restraints were not all of them 
Rhyme for instance was given up by some of the writers. Mr, B. M. bn^tia now 
Professor of English in the Mysore University, Mr. Panje Mongesa Bam an officer of the 
Madras Educational Service who has now retired and the late Mr. ^ 

were pioneers in this field. Mr, B. M. Srikantm published certain t^nalahons 
of English lyrics in magazines before 1910. Messrs. Govinda Pai and 
of Mangalore are among those who made a hid for freedom from 
earlv dave, Mr. B. M. brikantia published in 1924 a bwk mainly consisting of 
slatlons of English lyrics of the kind which had appeared in magazines 
created a great impression. The translations are excellent and many of them reproduce 
in a wav not ordinarily met with even in translations from an allied language the music 
and the'atmosphere of the originals. Some of the pieces ore not so much translations M 
English poetry remade in Kannada. The author not only did work himself but mliuenc. 
a nainter of «dent young men with love of literature and a desire to serve the langua^^e 
rSriltry with the result that many students of the University are now doing 
LhiaUe work in the language, a great part of the writing being original work In foriu, 
metre ond style, they have naturally been greatly mflucoctid by their teachec. Much work 
in the same direction has been done in Dharwar and in Mangalore, Among the younger 
poets might be mentioned Messrs. K. V. Piittappa and V betteriimia in Mysore and 
Bangalote. D. K. Bcndre and Kriahnasarma Betageri of Dharwar and K. banksra 
BhatU of Mangalore. PutUppa's translation of Brownings Pied Piper of Hamelm jb 
remarkable for its effortleasnesB and naturalness. Reading it one does not feel that it is a 
Lranslalion and young and old in the Karnataka enjoy it os young and old m English 
Bocakine countries might enjoy Browning’s original m English. Puttappa has shown in 
manv another piece Ivric imagination, fervour of sentiment and facility of expression 
found only in the hkt posts. Serious outlook and courageous thought touched by a 
□owerful imadination are the characteristics of Mr. V’. Sitharamia's poetry, home of bis 
Seces are very popular, D, R. Bendre’s poetry shows also a vivid imagination and grace 
and power of expression characteristic of the best poetry. A short poem of his syiuhoUzing 
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the flight of time ptiblished thfee years ago was hailed hy lovers of poetry as work of a 
high order. Other pieoea of his uace published have saatain&d the reputation that it 
brought him. Betageri Krishnasarina'e poems about a ohild show a sympathy for 
childhood, a simplicity of e^icpression and gractousness of style that immediately brought 
him recognition^ Kadangodlu Sankara Bhatta's poems of a more serious cast are remark¬ 
able for hneness of sentiment and delicacy in expression. Many others have written 
occasionaL pieces of considerable merit. In all these coses experiments are being made in 
verse forms^ In work that has already appeared are repreaented blank verse and rhyme- 
less verseg stanza of varying length in diHerent metres, and ode and sonnet in the manner 
of English hteratnre. The language is being brought near to the spoken language and 
poetry taken out of the ruts created by tradition. In some cases the language is the 
colloquial speech itself even to the dialectrical forms. Often the background Is one of 
music aa in folk song or popular poetry. Where only Kings and Queens were once 
thought worthy of portraiture and royal joys and sorrows aJone were sung, the common 
man and the common woman have noiw come to stay and utterance has been found for the 
laughter and the wail of the hut and the field. 

As significant as the work done in verse is the work done in prose. High class work 
in Kannada prose was apparently done in the early days of the Veerasaiva movement in 
the twelfth centory but prose hoe always been at a disadvantage in older literature on 
account of the difficulty of preserving orally. Composition in the past was either quite 
definitely in verse or in prose which had Bome rhythmic movement so as to be easy to 
me mo rise. If not exactly verse such writing was not exactly prose either. The prose 
work done in the earlier years of the modern movement has been mentioned earlier. 
B, Venkatachar's translatEons from Bengiili nevda in Mysore, Galaganatb's translations 
from Marathi novels and original work in North Karnataka the work of Mr, Beoegal 
Hama Eao and his colleagues in Mangalore and of Mr. V. B. Alur and his friends in 
Dharwar made large contributions to the reading matter available to an eager public. A 
high and gracious style was c^e^^.ted by Mr. C, Vasndeviah and vahiable work done by 
Messrs. M. Venkataktishnatyu, A. Bamanuja Iyengar, Devasikhanmoi Alasingrachar and 
M, S, Puttanna On the field so prepared there has grown in the last fifteen years an 
excellent crop of prose work. Within the decade short etorieSr biography and essays and 
criticism have appeared in quantity. Some of the writing is of high literary merit. 

Indisndual writers have developed prose styles of their ovm^ and individual journals and 
magazines under Editors who are themselves competent writers have eet standards in 
expression w^orthy of the high traditions of Kannada. Important work in prose has been 
done by Mr. D, V. Gnndappa a poet somewhat older than those mentioned in the previous 
paragraph and a writer of a noble and vigorous prose style^ He has w^ritten essays and 
biography. Messrs. Sitharamia and Pnttappa referred to above have also written 
notable prose, the former in several essays and an account of a holiday trip to Ham pi, the 
latter in a number of short stories and critical essays, Messrs, Fanje Mangesa Boo, R. 
Srinivasa Murthy, A* R. Krishnasastri^ T* S, Venkannia and T. N. Srikantia have made 
valuable contributions to criticism^ Briniathi Tirumalamba of Nanjangud has published a 
namber of novels. Messrs. Gorur Ramoswarniengar has published sketches of village life 
showing find obaervation and excellent humour and P, T. NaraBitnhachar, psycbologica! 
studies of a more serious kind. Mr, Devudu NaraslmliaBostri has published a story and 
a historical novel showing knowledge of life and skill of narration, Mr. Bivarama Karantb 
of Mangalore has pubfiEhed powerful stories of naked realism. A useful translation of 
Mahatma Gandhi's aiitobiugraphy has been produced by Mr. and Mrs. Nittur Brinivaea 
Eau and valuable propaganda work by Mr. I). K. BharadvaJ. Something like the w^ork 
of W, T* Stead in the Books for the Bairiua scricii has been done by Mr. Kama Rao of the 
Bubodhn serieB of books published in Bangalore. Very important also is the work of the 
journals, daily and weekly^ w hich arc awakening the masses. Papers of some length of 
service like the Visvakarnalaka under Mr. T, T. Sharmahave made an important place for 
themselves in the life of the people and incidentally influenced the style of prose in common 
uso^and BoveraJ of them are serviag the cause of literature directly by publishing literary 
Bupplements. There Is also a great deal of miscellanecius writing in prose of which it is 
not possible to speak in this short notOi 

The must favoured form of prose writing at present is however the short story. 
Almost every joiimol tries to give at least one good short story and till recently there was 
one ioumal devoted entirely to short stories. Some of the stories have reached a high 
level The belter known among the writers are Messrs, C. K. Venkataramaiya, P, T. 
Naraaimhachar, Ajjampur Beetharam and A, N. Krishnn Rao in Mysore and Eetaged 
Krishnasarma (referred to earlier) and Krishna Kumar Kallnr of Uharwor* Single Ebories 
of considerable merit have been w^dtlen by various authorE often writing anon ymously^ and 
published in journals. Here again the character let eg feature of the writing is that the 
common uion aud woman have come into literature—a remarkable story by Tengase 
Govinda Rao of DhfCrwar which ap]>^red sometime ago described the loves and difficulties of 
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& young wflslvoi’ woman aod her yoiidg mfln—and the thonghta and feelings of daily life 
ate invested with the interest tliat sympathetic treatment can give them, The language 
in these etoriea is near to the langusgB of the people, rising to poetry as the story neeaB it, 
blit being in the main a fatthfnl presentation of common speech. 

Drama has been attempted by a number of writers. The stage in the Karnataka as 
possibly elsewhere in India bos foe sometime been held by the music ridden romantic play 
of a previons generation. The younger wTiters have rebelled from tradition in this field 
as id verse and made efforts to produce plays entirely in prose. As jibe theatre ^e^nds 
on audiences and the usual andtence wants plays of the old style the new wtiters and the 
audiences have not met and plays in the modern style have not yet found general accept¬ 
ance. Many of them have however been staged oecasionally to educated audienoea and 
given pleasure. The most significant work in this line is that of Kailasam. Portraying 
character somewhat in caricature and using langusge that is highly ooHoqnial be has 
introdneed humour and pathos arising from common life on the stage quite in the manner 
of modern western drama. Mossra. B. M, Srikantia, D. V, (jundappa, Benegsl ^^nia 
Eao K V Pnttappa, V. Sitharamia, M. H. Srimvasa Mnrthy, A.N. Krishna Kao, Krishna 
Kumar KaUur and D. E. Bendre who have been already mentioned and Messrs. 8. G. Sastry, 
A. K. Murti Bao and B. V. Jahagirdar have contributed to modem dramatic literature by 
translation and original work. A slender but eacellent play in blank verse has been 
written by a woman writer Srimati Rafamma. 

The Universities of Mysore and Madras have been helping work in the vernaculars 
and occasionally organised courses of lectures in them. The University of Mysore has a 
Publication Committee with a programme for getting books on important topics written 
bv competent writers for publication by the University, The Literary Academy 
as the £irnataka Sabitya Parishat is organising yearly meetings m various parts of the 
Karnataka and trying to bring together for work in literature a population divided 
under five administrstions. Its journal under the supervision of workers like 

Mr, N. Venkstesa Iyengar and Mr, B. Venkatanaranappa for vary^^og ^riods h^ l»een 
maintaining a tradition of seen rate and high scholarebip. Schools and Colleges 
have in many places Kannada associations which organise meetings fnr leaures and 
debates. The oldest of auch associations, the one in the Ceutml College at Bangalore, 
started a few years before the beginning of the decade a ioiirnal which to-day is one of the 
foremost in Kannada and its twin workers Mr, T. 8. Venkannaiya and Mr. A. K. Krishna 
Sastry are responsible for no small part of the literary activiti^ of the last decade. In 
particular, this Association boa instituted a yearly prize for short stones for thel^t severe 
v^rs which has been won by work of great merit produced by seveml young authors. It 
has also publtoed several scholarly works like Mr. A. VenkataEubbiah a investigation a m 
thechronoloeyof Kannada Poetry. Mr. B. Venkoha Rao^a book on Mysore arcbitectute 
inVa book ^ the Chinese Travellers to India by Mr. G, P. Rajaratnam. The Karnataka 
Saugha in the Maharaja's College, Mysore, baa organised tbe work of the younger poets in 
Mv^re and pnbliahed some volnmcs of fine verse. Young men m various ports of the 
country have formed themselves into groups for literory work and are publiahmg original 
work or tranfilations or running magazines. Well-known among such groups la the 
Geltifara Gttmpu or " group of friends " of Dharwar referred to earlier in connection with the 
folksone of tbe\"orth ^rnstak country which is rnnnmg the Jagakariiataka an excellent 
A Jn.il.r«™i.lio= in JI<...s.lore led by Meeare V.m.n Bhn. wd 
Pejavar^Sadrsiva Ran has published small books of excellent poems hy the younger authors 
of that part of the country. 

No attempt has been made to name in this note all the authors whether of the ^rUer 
years or of the present day whose work whether in the old style or new is worthy of 
mention Of the stalwarts of the previous generation some are still m the field a living 
Sapiration to younger men : K avithiioka aoeale A iya^tri.^ Bahadur Prektaco Vima™ 
C^hakshana K. Narosimhachariar, Raja Kavi Bhushana H Lmgareia Urs for example 
Amone writers younger than these who have done notable work in the old style is 
S? llovi Narahari^tri. The list would be a long one if. all who have done or are doing 
good work were to be named, bnt this is not necessary. The object of this note is not so 
much to give a brief history of modern literature in Kannada as to indicate the directions 
in which work Le being done in the new manner. 1 am myself among the workers and 
Mt hinh value on nearly all the literary endeavour of the present day and have no wish to 
give the impression that I think lightly of any fellow-writer in the language. 

To sum up. New ground has been broken in verso, prose and drama, in criticism, ^y, 
and bioiirephv, in jouraaltsm and mincelleneona writing. Moch of the writing is of the 
small si^le- short lyric, story or essay. Work of larger size has not yet come. As is 
patnral in a time of experiment many are trying their hands at many things and it is 
qoite common for one person to have to his credit poetry, ^y, story and drama all 
together. Bnt the writers are finding themselves and trying to find their public. There 
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is not as yet a livelihood in literature for the KanDada author who would devote himself 
entirety to writing. The people are poofi their tastes have not yet turned towards modern 
literature and there is no organisation for bringing the writer of books and the reader of 
books into contact. Yet the signs are hopefnl and the fine body of work turned out under 
the depressing conditions of the last few years purely as a result of enthusiasm indicates 
that as these conditions improve more and better work will be done. Writing in Kannada 
yet to go a good way before it can be said to be giving full and worthy expression to 
the life of the Eannada people; and to be worthily serving this people by attempting to 
raise its life; but the journey has begun and if one may venture on what seems safe 
prophecy the manner of the start promises early success. 
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A note «j» the Somatic cbaractm of the Buliaiin« aeit other grotipt of Kauada people. 

Dr. Guho, M,A.> Pb.,D,, Zoological Sorfey of India. 

In the conree ol tny ntithiopcmetric survey for the Census of 1031,1 measured SO adult 
male Brahmins end an equal number from the Non-Brahmins of the Kanar 4 ? 6 e-speakiog 
people at Bangalore in January last. Among the Kanareae people there is no one distinct 
caste whose social status is immediately below the Brahmins and on the advice of 
Mr. Venkatesa Iyengar, the Census Bupcrintendent of the Mysore State—to whom I am 
obliged for assistance in procuriug my subjects—indtvidaals for tueasarement were taken 
from the Vakkaliga, Banajtga, Devonga and Lingayat communities who may all be 
regarded as forming the upper stratum of the Xanarese Non-Brahmin population. 

In the present note it is not intended to go into the wider question of the racial con¬ 
stitution of the Kannada people as a whole and their kinship or otberwisa with the 
neighbouring communities but merely to examine the aoinatic type of the two groups 
measured by me and to see how far they may he regarded as samples of the same 
population. 

To take the Brahmins hirst—the measurements taken by me indicate that they are a 
short-statared people with a mean height of 1(518 ±5*16 or 04* inches. The tallest man 
had a stature of about 5 feet 9 Inches and the shortest 5 feet I inch—the co-eflicient of 
variability being only 3-34+0*23. The head is nearly round though not falling strictly 
wthin brachycephaly—the mean Cephalic Index being 79-.34 ±0’5. The vault of the bead 
is not high, though in relation to the length it appears to be so—the mean Length Auri¬ 
cular Height Index being 05 97 ±0*38. The forehead is brood and arched, though in 
a few cases it is decidedly receding. The cheek-bones are highly developed but the gonta 
comparatively narrow giving on the whole a ^ar-shaped appearance to the face. The 
nose is long but the root and nostrils broad with a moderately high bridge. In several 
cases it is aquiline and a distinct turning down of the septum is noticeable. 

The Non-Brahmin groups have a sometvhat higher stature, the mean being 1654*92 
+ 4-83 or 6 feet (5 inches. The tallest man was 1756 and the ^ortest 1529 or 5 feet 10 
inches and 5 feet L inch, respectively. The head is distinctly brachy with a mean index of 
89’0G±0*44. The vault is high in relation to the length bat net absolutely—the m^a n 
Length Auricular Height Index being 68-34+*36. The forehead is broad and in the 
majority of cases well arched. The face is broad but not long and of rather pear-shape. 
The nose is moderately long and well pconoanced. Aquiline noses are not infrequent. 

Compared with the Brahmins, the Non-Brahmin group is decidedly more round-headed 
and somewhat taller. The vault of the head is not high in either and in the ebacH* and 
proportions of the face both the groups are strikingly similar. If as it is probable the less 
rouod'headedness of the Brahmins is due to the presence among them of an original 
dolichocephalic stratum, tbt^ is apparently absent among the Non-Brahmin group. Except 
for this factor, the Brahmins and the Nou-Brabmins may very well be taken os samples of 
the same population. That is, the bracbycephalic element which is predominant among 
the Vakkaligas, etc., has strongly mixed with the basic dolicho element and is responsible 
for the present somatic characters of the Brahmins.* 


’ThB b««n by Or, Gi^hm in Idtowing « Whti, I .babe of it 

pnrely in tba bldosic Jjjaie i U wm not «y poi™ to th« impnMion tbit wlmirtiw took X 

Bnihuuu cul« wuonce itntiStS. wbich nnftbl WmjMbt not be«&tb» cSm. Tbo neraiurv toeiil andfalHoTi^ 
not boinjr In my possnuon, I would ftOt batanl nby opinion on tb* point. What t wauled to ohow waa that tbe VakkaJin 
eto., eroap waa more bomoKOiuatw tbab the BTabmine, tbe letter undeMibtod^ aontAibiii; a uwll keg^-beaded Itralo^ 
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Sone IkcU regarding four Prinitire Triboo, 

The points on which ioformation was required in the case of prirnitive tribss of forest 
or hill tracts were the,following:— 

1, Existence of division into different exog&mous clans or groups of clans. 
2. Existence of division into two or three groups or cTaasea with a definite order of social 
precedence as betiveen these classes. 3. Existence of a chiefly class or clan from which 
all chiefs are drawn, and whether or not a chief must belong to that class or clan by Iwth 
parents. 4. If organization democratic, how run. 5. Existence of traditions of origin 
from Eorth-Wcst North-East, or South, etc. Possibly difleient clans will prave to have 
diflerent traditions. 0. Existence of terraced cultivation, and if it exists wlietber merely in 
flat valleys or built up on steeper slopes, and revetted with stone. 7. Existence of mega' 
Uthic monnmeDta and whether merely monoliths (single upright stones) or alignments 
(tows of such woQoUths) or dissoJiths (one atone upright and one flat at the foot, as in the 
Ehasia Hills) or dolmens (large flat stone supported on a number of smaller uprights). 
8. Use of stone for seats, and whether such use is priviliged. f>. Use of materials in 
building and what restrictions if any on the use of stone or of wood for walls or roofs. 
10. Whether the social position of individuals is indicated (a) in the shape or material of 
their houses (b) in the pattern and colours of the clothes they W'ear. 11. Ideas as to the 
sun, moon and stars, comets, etc., c,g., reapecti ve genders of snn and moon (some tribes make 
the snn female); names for different constellations and the meaning of such names, 
particularly for Onon's Belt, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Castor and Pol I ax, Hydra, CassiO' 
peia, the Great Bear, the Milky Way, Sirius. Explanation of the markings on the face of 
the moon ; causes of earthquakes, and of eclipses. Explanations of the Bainbow (freqoently 
regarded as the bridge by which the souls of the dead reach the sky), and of thunder and 
lightning. (The latter is often associated with neolithic stone adzes), 1^. Methods of 
disposal of the dead—in trees, cliffs, on mncAnns or by burial or by burning : form of coffin, 
erection of stone caim or of any form of shelter over grave; treatment of the head (some 
tribes dispose of it separately from the body wrenching it off after putrefaction). 18 Be* 
tiefa as to the ultimate abode of the dead; as to transmigration into butterflies or other 
insects. (If, B.—Contradictory beliefs may be expected to exist Bimnltaneously), 14. 
Appearance—Complexion—sallow, red or dark? Hair straight, wavy or frizzly and how 
treated ? Ey^ straight or oblique, bi'own or black? Shape of nose and bead and physique 
in general. 16. Method of sovriog oeed, i.e., broad cast or by separate placing of seed; shape 
of hoes used and implements generally, 10- Musical instruments. 17. Weapons—bow 
used or not—and treatment of heads taken from enemies—«.p., buried, bung in trees or 
kept in houses or Bachelors’ Hall. 

Full information under each bead could not be collected. Some of the questions also 
woold not apply to the tribes found in the State* Such information as I could gather from 
some groups which 1 was able, to meet by the courtesy of officers of the Forest Department 
is given in the following notes. 

1. JEKO Kunt-M, 

1 met these people in Uduboor AMi in Heggaddevankote taluk. They have no 
exogam 005 clans or groups of clans; nor have they any divisions or cUsscs with social 
pr^edence as between them. They have however some kind of a division oo acooont of 
locality. Some of the people live on the other side of the Kapini river. Those that live 
on this side do not marry from among those living on the other side and do not them 
their daughters in marriage. If a K urubs from that side comes to tlie^ men's Aaai he is 
tf^ated ft He is given food ttnd kept nt a distanc®. Tius a kind of caste 

system in meal and marriage. There is no chiefly clan or class. But they have a 
or flrst man, a headman who settles differences. In Tenkal now there is a woman 
wioda/i. Her father was pejamaf,. He died. Her Imsbmd had deserted her earlier. 
If he were here he would have been jf e/a man. The organisation of the groups is democratic. 
They settle differences in a called by a messenger. The four pe/amdM$ or 

moiialie try to decide. If they differ they go to the village near at hand and refer the 
dispute to the village peqile. They believe they belong to this locality and did not come 
from anywhere else. They move from one place to another in the same forest. They 
have been near their present place for six years. They do a kind of shifting cultivation. 
They call the area of cultivation t/iaktat The Forest DepartineQt uses their for 

teak cultivation. Usually they cultivate the same place for two years. They then move 
on to new places. They clear the jangle after Devali, burn the wood after Sivaratn, scrape 
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a mo o guMi hoe and broadcast m the rain. They take the car of «ro wd do not rat 
the grass. They have no use for the grass as they have generally noc^tle. Some of meiu 
havecatlle bntdo not use t.hc mill: or the mannre. They breed them 
groiv onlv dry crops. Sometimes they grow a wet crop. This is rare. The P^dj is cnlkd 
Aamie/probably meaning black paddy. They have no monnmente of auy kind, whether 
monolith, dolmen or other; nor have they any tradition against or for the tise of 5 tonM as 
seats. They use mud and bamboo for walls, and thatch for the of their dfilings. 
No restrictions are placed on the materials that they may use but this is all they can 
aflord. Particularly, as thev move from place bJ place more permaoeiit structure is not 
even thought of. There is no indication of social position by clothing or hou^s. They have no 
stories of sun. moon or stara. They call the suo " hothu ’ the moon thingalu Md a 
star ^'chiUe" These are Kannada words. They have no name for store except ha«|^ 
Dodda It is the bright star that appears immediately after aandow^ ihe stain on tne 
moon is called mofa—hare in Kannada- becauae it looks like a hare. The moon a eclipse is 
Eupposed to be caused hv a serjient catching the hare. The sun s eclipse is said to come 
from the same cause. These are beliefs of the flurtounding village p^ulation. The sun a 
eclipse is called artojrt^oj hagalugatthtilu or the darkness of day. The ram^w is caned 
lidtnartabillu—the^ bow of Itama the epic hero or Knnianoii7fu—the bow of the god 

of love. These also are names used by the surrounding village population There are no 
stories about these things, nor any Bpecial ^liefs 

there is a kind of frog in e tree and that the lightning drops to kill the frog. J 

the dead. Every hadi has one burial place, Tbe hildi may change but the burial place 
does not. They place a stone for a mark on each grave. They visit the grave each year. 
After the burial they take their food there, leave a meal for the deceased and eat some 
themselves. They take the food from the hddi. When they visit the grave each year 
thev place incense, etc., on it and come away. When they bury the dead they cover them 
with a cloth and put earth over the corpse. There is no coffin, fhey Aonw cAoAW 
or the bark of the Aeime tree at the four comers of the grave. ^ 

spirit. The evil spirit in each case is tbe one that killed the man. They believe that the 
evil spirit prevents the dead man's spirit from getting at tbe forf that is token to him by 
the relatives. They have DO beliefs regarding heaven or hell. The spirit is supposed to 
dwell in the burial ground. The body is burled wholly. No P^f* 

They have no beliefs of transmigration nor re-birth in the some household. 1 hey are a 
dark coloured people with frizzly and curled hair. Most of them wear their hmr full. It 
is cut once after birth not afterwards. They have taken to shaving in recent years. Each 
man shaves himself. They use a smaU sickle specially treated as a ra^r Their ey^ are 
straight, mostly black; faces ate broad. The Betto Knrubito and the Jenu Kurubos of 
Masalu sine when they bow. The Uduboor Jenu Kurubaa do not sing. The older people 
among thefie also used to sing, but they have given up now. It is a great ceremony. 
They must have various musical instromento and make a feast. All this is forgotten now. 
These people use spadee, sickles and bill hooks. The bill hook is earned always. The 
timber workers have main axes. They collect honey. They are very good at this. 
When asked whether they had forgotten this art the leader said “ Would any Kuraba forget, 
being a Knruba?" They have no musical insttumento in the Audi but they know 
the names of the four maddaU and SSiid tkaniat^ two kinds of drum, kolulu 

or dute. mlaga or pipe. They use a i»ow but no arrow. They have a smuH and 

shoot birds with pebbles. They have ingenious rat traps ana bird traps guii. tftQ ^eai. 
They do not kill people. They do not seem to have had this custom at any time. They 
age afitiiuiMlli or a stick with birtl-lirae U> catch birds. They «at the rat. 

Mr. Muthanua, the Forest Sub-Division Officer who was with me, said that the rate are 
more afraid of a Kutaba than of & cat. T'hey do not eat cow or cattle. They cat carcasBCB. 
They do not go into the Aadi with shoes on. When employeti by the Forest Department 
they did not wear the belt supplied to them for some lime. Even now they object to go 
into the hadi with belts but it has become common. These men do not go out of this 
forest, i'heir trod gives them illness if they go elsewhere and forces them to come buck. 
They do not revere the cobra; they kill it witboot hesitation. Other Kurubaa eat the 
black monkey ; these men do not. Each large /rddi hos a Sosimdijuao pundut/dr ididvadt 
or Bachelor's hall bnt no particular articles are kept in it- 

Mr. N. S. Bamachandtia, Lficturer, Intermediate College, Bangalore who comes from 
the part of the country and has seen the life of these people has been good enough to give 
me a note of his observations which I have used for verifying the information which i 
collected. 

2 BUTT A KtmOBA 

1 met these people in Auekere Addt in Heggaddevankoto toltik. These people call 
themBeIvca Betto KuruW. They seem a slightly stronger type of people than the Jenn 
Kurnb-A. These men have no groups for marriages or eating. They are one for these 
pnrposes. There are no groups among them claiming social precedence. The .lenu 
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KuruW have lemples within hMU, the* meo have not They generally P 

CiUaer temples- Even where the temple is in the jungle as m B.aaly^. the vill^e 
peoSecome^and worship. The Goddm there is Mfir*. There ^e 
Sng these [jeople also. They arc such by hereditary right- Only male descendant 
be jn<^datis, not women nor &ons-m4flw as iii the caee of the Jenu KuirnbdS. Ibe o ^ . 
ia democratic. Th« modatift all gather together and decide matters commgnp for discoffiion. 
Thev enforce their decision by social pressure. They believe they have b*n ' 

Th^rnu^Rmhas are timber prejSrers. The Betta Kurub^ are 

iron workers. Their cultivation is of the ®me type ^L one of 

Thev do not pall out honev. Thev do not cimib trees quite so quicklj—except as one oi 

rtS ^id XLd bi- *. bi»pw. Th^ bop, tb. d«d. 

crave with stone. Use of stones for seats or other purposes is not 
Lildings arc of the same materials as with Jenu They liave no Pf 

boildiois became fbey ™ove fcoia place to pl»». There » j^a 

clothiuE OP houses They have the same names for sun and moon the Jena turuoto. 
The Btlin on the moon is railed vianai They call the star mm. ^hia ia an oM Kannada 
word but I believe that it is also Malayah and that both these words have come 
people from Malayali. The Betfca Kutuba language aomids like ^I^^Iayah or 
Jena Kuruhafl' language sounds like Kannada. These men also bury m one dehnite pli^. 
Thev have no fnneSl Ircmonies on the burial gro^d. Ttojy give 

hiidl itself The eorpse ie buried whole. The abode of the dead is the pfai^o where toe 

fathers and mothers are. They have no beliefs about transmigration. 

better looking than the Jenu KurubaB and are i^re ^phisticatea. 

frizzled or curled The Jenn Knrubas and Betta Kurobae all nse ml for 

lyL :; al* are straight and Jd-k- There is no '^^,'^VhLr?he 

Thev look less starved than the Jenu Kurubas; they lead a less wild life. The; ka^ 

same method of sowing the seed. They use the Baiue tools as ^The 

have only ^a^ madafe, a drum and tfdW« pip“- They sing when they bow. 

Mople at^Begnr know the songs. The men hero do not. These people do not ^ 

1^0 sidi or heedi or bird-liLc which the Jenu Kurubas 
wilScraft in case of diseases. They have eUso got people on whom their God descen^- 
They have the same ideas regarding leather though these 'deas are weakening. They 
E outeide. Tb»y t»"dc not rcv,r. tbe 

Thev eat carcasses of wild animals, not cow or bullock. The life of these e ci^r 
to the life of villages and the position of woman m this community is less privileged than 

among Jenu Kurubas. 

° S, BOLIGA. 

I met these people in At total i[)ura, Budipiulaga and Punajur in Chamamjn^M toluk 
They have no exSamous dans or groajjs. Theyjive only in the country near the Bili^ri 
Kangan hills and Budipadaga ip Chamarajuagar taluk. They are all one community 
They marry from all the groups. Some of their people live beyond the borders of the 
State tSv have relations with these people. Territorial grouping is alsent. T^y 
hLc no gr<;ups claiming social precedence. There is a ^ 

villie but there is no chief for the whole commmiity. The yejamansh^ is hereditary. 
The aon or other male descendant or a male relative in the male line suMceda as yejaman 
itiBi-e iq a disDUte the Pancliouet settles it. The most experiem^d among the 
y^amdns heads the pS«f Jioysts- They claim to be a p®pl«. They dig the land and 
cultivate rogt, Thev have no wet land or garden. They also cultivate small quaniiti^of 
SrJ acar/^iSi huruli, ballar, gingelli and gram, required for the houtehold. 

These peopl^ao make thakkah like the Jena Kurnba or Betta They '^ii't'vate 

each^f/ioklfnf for three or four years. As the tkakkal changes the jwdu—their word for 
Audi—changes. These people call a hut iid mini, which is apparently ^sS niunff, bouse 
from iinS Thev h^e no monuments. There isa temple in each had* of Jadeswaim. 
Knrabeawarfl or Mado^wara, They have no pnvilegftii regarding seating or of stones. 

ob^“*” .Bing Btoc. or woodtorb.lildi=p l«( tb.y io^ thB>- 

mow tom plBCB k. pl«=e. 0« of tbi>m b.B buill b regoto O W the 

narticular houses depending on social position. They call the sun hotthu, ^e 

Loon ^ hire, and stE taraki. The first two are Kannada words, the last is also 
from Kannada though originally Sanskrit. They teUeve the stom on the ^ » 

champak tree with I hare under it. The eclipse they believe is cnoi^ by a serpent 
comiM to catch the hare. The beliefs are similar to those of the Jenu ^i^^bas or of the 
SonlTof the villages. They call a rainbov? tonMmiiu«u. They have no 

behLs about it. They think it indicates coming rain. They think that ^e lightning 
droos on trees in which an evil spirit dwellfl. They bmy the dead. E^h podti bos a 
burEl ground. If the podu changes the burial gcannd changes. They fill up the grave 
wEh e Jth and cover it up with bramble and thorn. They do not go to the burial ground 
again. They feed the relatives m the village. They do not know of tcanainigretion. 
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Th«:y bfilieve that a dead man's spicit may dnharm to living men* They have no further 
belief regarding spirits. They propitiate them by gifts of food, ete. These men are their 
own priests. They bury corpses whole. Tliey broadtaat seed much oa the Jenu Kurukis 

do. They have as musical iastmmenta 31(1^ iSfo, tiiCid bufude, 

Jiinnari, or eAanaJet, drum, cymbal, gourd and an oncstriuged musical instrument. 

They kilt all snakes but not the cjohra. They do not cat cow or bullock; they eat the 

black monkey and the rot. They have an ^^0 t7i katiari. rat trap mode of 

hackektt w^hich is split bamboo. They catch jungle fowl in =T>ii pdje, a kind of snare. 
They hare no bate, or net. They eat carcasses of for^t imimais left by wolves or 

tigers. The is a number of frames with nooses put tc^ether so as to be folded. 
TheV have some Eongeand dances. They have no or 3Uori nofajj^a, or 

flat drum, pipe or flute. Only the men dance, the women do not. The women 
sing. These people a lnn object to walking into the podii. with shoes on; oven a 

belt is left outside. Thej" shave like village people, ^jhscj kodaU, orsti bdeht, ScS354 
kadakatti, rcuio guddalt, Jc5flaU3j dekoUu axe, ad;ie. bill hook, hoe and spade mode of 
wood are used when iron articles arc not available. 

The Budipadiiga people added some details, to the above acconnta. There are two 
groups among the Soligas, the people of the 6ve and those of the seven kttia or groups. 
Previously each group married within itself. Now they intermarry. The Bunajur people 
are of the latter class. The others are of the former. The yejaman in each eotntnunity has ■ 
got a messenger for bringing people. He is called kattieudSlii, the man at hand. 

They say they never had thakkals. 

4 . IBULIGA. 

1 met these people at Jodukatte in Magadi taluk. These people call themselves 
Illiga which is Troliga as they pronounce it. The people of the villages call them Pnjari 
or Kadu Pujari the worshipper or the jungle wonshipper for courtesy. All the’ Iruligaa 
of this part of the country and the Closopet and Kankanhalli country are one people, 
"Where else their people are they do not know. There are no exogamous clans or groups 
among them. They may marry any Irnliga from anywhere but in practice do not go to 
such distances as Kankanhalli which is about 30 miles away. They keep within three or 
four miles. They have no Pan da r Chavadi or bachelor's hall. They live in huts with no 
walls and a thatch roof- They move from place to place. They do not build houses of 
stone or brick. They have some superstition against it. They call their Goddess 
Jdummina. Bhe is a .V« r tawt»ta. Somehow th is Goddess has taken to us who have not 

the whcrewiihal to cat ” said the old potedaor yejatiian " and goes with ns wherever w'e go. 
Every year we give her a sacrifice and do Arathi, What do we give? We give a sheep or 
fowl. If we give sheep w*ill she refuse—the mother ? But we give whatever we have.’' 
Any man of the oornmnnity may do the worship. It must be a man, not a woman. There ia 
a goieda or headman 'or one area, not for each bfidu. It is a hereditary positton. The 
yejatnati decides disputes and levies fines after consulting the elders. He does not fine 
arbitrarily. He has a man who acts as messenger. He is called KQjidakdra- 

djsa. If the man who is fined does not pay he is excommunicated. They do not prosper 
in a village and have to live in the forest. Formerly they lived right inside the jungle ; 
now they have come near the village for employment. They have no system of cnltivation. 
They do not bury the dead. They keep the corpse on the ground and cover 
it up with stones. There is no feeding on the first day. On the third day they 
take some fruit aud rice and leave it near the corpse. The dead man when alive liked 
to eat this food. So they leave it there for him. On the ninth day they give 
a dinner in the fiudu. They have no belief about heaven and hell. They give the dinner 
because it has been always done. They have no belief in ghosts. They have no fear of 
the spirits of the dead or other spirits. There ore no special privileges for the goieda or 
headman. The flun they call potdu, the moon- cfiandamdfrta, a star 

cAifjtJti. The first la a Tamil word, the second the Sanskrit modified in common nee and 
called '* uncle " from a kind of familiarity and love and the third is the Kannada word for 
star. They have no belief about the stain on the moon. They call the rainbow Ojp 

ktlmamhitiu. They have no special belief about the thunder and lightning. They kill all 
snakes. They do not spare tlie cobra. They have no beliefs or stories about eclipses. 
They are a dark eolonred people; eyes straight; narrow features; wavy hair, fairly long. 
They shave themselves; they have a kind of razor. They have no songs or dances. Their 
only amusement, the elder said, is sitting round the fire. They use kadakatti 

and hdri bill hook and crowbar. A wooden stake 0A daid Is sometimes used for 
digging roots but it is not much good. Hence the iron crotvbar is used. They eat two 
kinds of roots, tnuUugenaiu, ambaligeita^u, the spiked radish and the 

meal radish as they call them, and hnney, and wood apple and other fruit. They say that 
the spiked radish is better food than the meal radish 'which gives a cold, I ate some 
^^^piked radish and did not like it. They have only a a fiat drum and no 
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<)ther musicaJ ioatrumeiits. Tbej have no bow and arrow. Thay do not hunt. They 
have no anarea or nets. They k(^p dogs occasionally hut the panthcTS carry them away. 
They eat carcass of jungle creatures ^ not of bo Hook or cow* They hold themeeives as 
cleaner than the Adikamataka. If they bare contact with an Adikarnaiaka they say the 
panther does not make way for them in the jungle and they come to harm. They do not 
use shoes. They do not tonch cattle hide. They toneb other bide like deerskin but do 
not tiee it themselves; they give it to a temple. They have a belief that their Goddei^ 
inspires a man now and then. Last time when she came she expressed herself pleased 
with the people^ Sometimes she complaina of their misbshavioar. They observe the 
the vilL^e feasts at the beginning of the year. They have no other festivals. 
Their langtiage is something like T^iL 
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